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PREFACE 

This  is  a  story  of  progress  and  people  -  -  of  a  new  kind 
a  teacher  and  a  new  kind  of  school  where  the  teacher,  using 
new  methods,  reaches  farm  people  who  at  first  were  not 
receptive,  but  later  went  all  the  way  while  they  at  the  same 
time  taught  the  teacher. 

We  make  no  pretense  of  the  scholarly  approach.  This 
is  rather  a  simple  narrative  by  one  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
extension  service,  lived  and  worked  with  farm  people.  I 
have  drawn  heavily  on  early  reports  and  records  and  other 
source  material  and,  perhaps  too  liberally  on  memory  and 
experience.      More  has  been  left  out  than  has  been  included. 

In  writing  I  have  made  an  effort  to  give  due  credit 
and  recognition  to  extension  workers  for  what  they  have 
accomplished.  I  have  also  tried  to  write  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  rural  leaders  who  have  worked  so  unselfishly 
and  untiringly  to  achieve  the  better  living  for  farm  people. 
It  has  been  the  policy,  and  rightly  so,  for  county  agents  to  stay 
in  the  background  and  to  freely  give  credit  to  country  people 
for  their  accomplishments. 

It  took  team  work  by  the  extension  staff,  the  farm  leaders 
and  the  many  others  who  have  assisted  along  the  way  to  get 
the  work  done. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  narrative  to  fully  cover  all  the 
phases  of  extension  work  that  were  carried  on.  I  have  dealt 
more  with  the  county  agents  out  in  front  and  working  directly 
with  the  farmers  than  with  the  higher  echelons  of  the  extension 
service.  It  will  be  shown  that  it  took  a  long,  long  time  before 
farm  people  were  willing  to  accept  extension  work.  The  con- 
spicuous work  of  outstanding  county  agents  finally  won  com- 
plete acceptance  not  only  by  country  people,  but  also  by  county 
boards,  the  Minnesota  legislature  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  attempted,  through  the  use  of  available  data,  to 
measure  the  progress  in  farming  toward  which  the  extension 
service  has  made  notable  contributions ;  but  I  leave  the  in- 
tangibles in  the  educational  processes  to  measurement  by  those 
better  qualified. 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  all  the  early  state  work- 
ers and  most  of  the  early  county  agents,  as  well  as  to  have  had 
a  small  part  in  the  work  carried  on.  The  "movement",  as  it 
was  spoken  of  in  those  days,  was  not  blueprinted  in  advance. 
It  rather  grew  like  "Topsy"  and  escaped  none  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes or  growing  pains  of  youth. 

The  period  covered  is  roughly  forty  years  but  in  a  number 
of  instances  later  closing  dates  are  used. 

The  wisdom  of  using  pictures  at  all  has  been  questioned 
and  quite  a  number  we  would  have  liked  were  unavailable. 

Acknowledgement  and  thanks  go  to  the  many  who  en- 
couraged and  supported,  the  writing  of  this  narrative,  par- 
ticularly P.  E.  Miller,  Skuli  Rutford  and  Robert  M.  Douglass 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding  my  retirement  from  Ex- 
tension Service.  My  sincere  thanks  to  Frank  Marshall, 
Roland  Abraham,  Cora  Cooke,  John  Ervin,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Audry 
Swanson,  Warren  Feist,  Frank  W.  Peck  and  Gyde  H.  Bailey 
for  their  helpful  suggestions.  Pi  Chapter,  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 
has  given  support  and  guidance.  Evelyn  Fitzpatrick,  Sadie 
Currier  and  Joe  Kuehn  helped  in  locating  source  material. 
Mrs.  R.  K.  McNelly  typed  the  manuscript. 

C.  L.  McNelly 
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SECTION  I 

Chapter   1 

FARMING  IN  1912 

It  is  hard  for  a  young  man  of  today  to  visualize  farm 
life  of  1912.  Prices  to  farmers  were  satisfactory ;  wheat 
was  a  dollar  a  bushel ;  butterfat  25  cents  a  pound ;  a  dairy 
cow  could  be  bought  for  $25  to  $30;  eggs  sold  about  12  cents 
per  dozen.  The  average  production  of  butterfat  per  cow 
was  around  170  pounds  per  year.  The  dairy  herds  were,  for 
the  most  part,  descendants  of  the  "common"  cow  brought 
west  by  the  pioneers.  The  chicken  flocks  were  what  Uncle 
Norton  Chapman,  the  first  poultry  specialist,  called  "Dung- 
hill" flocks.  "Anyway,"  he  said,  "it  doesn't  cost  much  to 
keep  them,  they  board  themselves   and   room   out." 

The  farm  customarily  furnished  the  home  meat  supply, 
milk,  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ice  was  harvested  from  the 
rivers  and  lakes  in  winter  to  cool  milk  and  make  ice  cream 
in  summer.  Blue  denim  overalls  cost  75  cents  a  pair  and, 
with  patching,  lasted  a  long  time.  Mothers  made  most  of 
the  children's  clothing. 

Farm  labor  was  cheap  and  plentiful.  Hired  men  were  paid 
from  $25  to  $35  a  month  and  often  worked  for  their  board 
during  the  winter  months.  "Hired  girls"  were  available  at 
from  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  week.  Childbirth  was  an  affair  of  the 
home.  The  attending  doctor's  fee  seldom  exceeded  $10. 
Horses  raised  on  the  farm  furnished  power  for  farm  work. 
There  were  no  tractors,  no  gasoline  bills. 

The  high  cost  of  living  was  not  a  problem,  and  farmers 
were  making  regular  payments  on  their  comparatively  modest 
debts.  With  the  exception  of  the  Spanish-American  dis- 
turbance, there  had  been  no  war  for  37  years  and  everyone 
thought  that  war  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  years  1909 
to  1914  were  so  normal  that  they  were  later  selected  as  the 
base  years  to  establish  parity  for  agriculture.  In  fact,  old- 
time  farmers  say  they  "never  since  have  had  it  so  good." 

Community  life  consisted  of  church  and  school  activities, 
neighborhood    parties     and    socials.      Many    communities    had 


organized  Farmers'  Clubs  and  conducted  their  own  educa- 
tional and  entertainment  programs.  There  was  time  for 
reading  and  games.  In  fact,  there  was  considerable  happi- 
ness and  contentment  in  the  life  of  the   1912  farm  family. 

Little  did  the  farmer  of  1912  realize  the  revolutionary 
changes  that  were  to  take  place  in  farming  and  country  liv- 
ing. Some  of  these  changes  were  to  be  brought  about  by 
research  carried  on  by  the  Experiment  Stations  of  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  brought  to  them  by  agents  of  an  agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  which  was  to  start  in  1912  and  open 
a  great  new  field  of  adult  education  in  the  state. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  there  been 
so  rapid  and  unprecedented  development  in  scientific  research 
in  chemistry,  bacteriology,  engineering  and  other  fields.  Re- 
search was  to  bring  on  the  "Era  of  Chemistry"  in  farming. 
Similar  developments  in  bacteriology  and  preventive  medicine 
were  to  provide  the  great  upsurge  in  man's  ability  to  prevent 
and  cure  disease.  The  "Science  of  the  Vitamins"  was  to  add 
vastly  to  human  health,  as  well  as  many  years  to  human  life. 
Likewise,  mechanical  inventions  were  to  bring  the  "Machine 
Age"  destined  to  become  a  telling  force  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Chapter  2 
FORERUNNERS  OF  EXTENSION  WORK 

Farmers'  Institutes  -  The  Morrill  Act  -  Vocational  Training 
in  Schools  -  Country  Life  Commission  -  First  Agricultural 
Extension  Work  -  Council  of  North  American  Grain  Ex- 
changes -  North  Dakota  Better  Farming  Association  -  West 
Central  Development  Association  -  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work 
-  The  Farmers'  Clubs  -  The  Pioneer  Farmers'  Club  -  Early 
Legislation   Provides   for  Agricultural   Extension. 

Farmers'  Institutes  -  Agricultural  Extension  did  not  originate 
in  Minnesota.*  The  idea  that  farmers  might  do  a  better  job 
of  farming  dates  far  back  in  antiquity.  In  the  United  States, 
George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  good  farmers 
that  they  were,  early  advocated  better  farming. 

In  1792  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture  recommended  "that  the  members 
from  different  parts  of  the  state  meet  at  certain  times,  at 
places  convenient  to  them  and  invite  the  aid  of  others  who 
were  desirous  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  agriculture." 

The  first  farmers'  meeting  in  Minnesota  was  conducted 
by  the  Minnesota  Dairyman's  Association  in  1884  under  the 
leadership  of  H.  E.  Hoard,  then  of  Mankato.  In  1885  this 
group  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  $5,000  from  the 
Minnesota  state  legislature  for  farmers'  institutes. 

The  next  year,  1886,  Edward  D.  Porter,  professor  of 
agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  an  instructor 
without  students,  persuaded  the  agricultural  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  to  appropriate  $1,000  for  farmers'  institutes. 
He  did  this  hoping  that,  by  meeting  with  farmers,  sufficient 
interest  might  be  developed  so  they  would  enroll  their  sons 
in  the  agricultural  courses  at  the  University. 

That  year  Professor  Porter  and  a  farmer,  O.  C.  Gregg  of 
Lynd,  Minnesota,  spoke  at  31  institutes.  This  same  year 
H.  E.  Hoard,  now  a  senator,  introduced  and  sponsored  a  bill 
to  continue  and  maintain  farmers'  institutes  and  to  provide 
$7,500  annually  for  this  purpose.  The  bill  passed  and  in  April 
*  Background  factors  were  somewhat  similar  in  other  midwest  states. 
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1887,  O.  C.  Gregg  was  made  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes, a  position  he  held  for  20  years. 

The  enabling  Act  provided  for  the  close  cooperation  of 
the  Farmers'  Institute  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
University  Board  of  Regents,  and  provided  that  financial  re- 
ports should  be  made  to  the  University.  Members  of  the 
Agriculture  College  staff,  including  Professor  Thomas  Shaw 
and  Dr.  M.  H.  Reynolds,  frequently  appeared  on  the  Institute 
platform,  although  institute  speakers  were  mainly  farmers. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  fluent,  persuasive  speakers  but 
were,  of  course,  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  scientific 
training.  As  an  example  of  this  lack,  it  was  the  custom  to 
hold  a  question  and  answer  session  during  the  last  day  of  the 
institute.  During  one  of  these,  the  question  was  asked, 
"What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for  mange  in  horses?"  The 
answer,  "I  have  had  experience  with  mange  in  horses ;  feed 
the  horse  pumpkin  seeds,  that  will  soon  clean  up  the  mange." 

O.  C.  Gregg  had  told  his  speakers  to  color  their  talks 
all  they  could  but  to  stick  to  the  truth.  Of  at  least  one  man 
on  the  staff  it  was  said  that  he  "colored  his  talks  all  he  could." 
This  is  not  to  say  that  college-trained  men  did  not  also  make 
mistakes.  The  practical  approach  is  important  in  getting  the 
ear  of  the  farmer,  but  it  became  apparent  that  scientifically 
trained  men  and  women  must  be  selected  to  carry  on  this  type 
of  adult  education.  The  Extension  Service  was  a  natural 
successor  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes. 

The  Morrill  Act  -  The  spurt  in  research  in  the  agricultural 
field  following  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  Congress  in 
1862  provided  a  wealth  of  new  information  that  farmers 
needed.  This,  too,  was  a  contributing  factor  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Extension  Service.  The  Morrill  Act  provided  that 
"not  exceeding  10  percentum  of  the  amount  received  by  any 
state  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  land  or  sites  for  experimental  farms  when  author- 
ized by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states." 

Grants  of  land  were  authorized  by  the  Congress,  hence 
the   "Land   Grant"   Colleges.      The   Act   providing   for   an   ex- 
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periment  station  as  a  unit  of  the  Land  Grant  college  proved 
a  wise  and  far-sighted  measure. 

Actually,  in  Minnesota  the  experiment  station  research 
staff  preceded  the  teaching  staff  ;  in  fact,  it  became  the  teach- 
ing staff  while  continuing  to  do  research.  The  rapid  increase 
in  research  provided  pertinent  new  information  of  much  value 
to  farmers,  but  at  that  time  it  was  not  readily  available  to 
them. 

Vocational  Training  in  Schools  -  No  doubt,  another  factor 
ieading  up  to  the  extension  service  was  the  setting  up  in 
Minnesota  of  entirely  new  types  of  schools  ;  first,  the  School 
of  Agriculture,  largely  sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  Grange 
and  later  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  department  in 
many  high  schools  of  the  state.  Both  of  these  types  of 
schools  originated  in  Minnesota.  In  1909  the  state  legislature 
appropriated  $25,000  to  provide  for  agricultural  departments 
in  10  high  schools.  These  were  apparently  considered  suc- 
cessful because  the  next  legislature  provided  funds  for  72 
such  departments. 

The  enabling  Act  provided  that  rural  school  districts 
were  to  be  associated  with  the  high  schools  in  which  depart- 
ments were  established.  It  was  expected  that  educational 
meetings  dealing  with  farm  problems  would  be  conducted  in 
the  schools  of  associated  districts.  Several  of  the  high 
schools,  but  not  all,  provided  that  classroom  instruction  in 
agriculture  be  given  in  forenoon  classes  so  that  the  full  after- 
noon could  be  devoted  to  work  with  the  adult  farmers,  largely 
in  the  associated  districts. 

There  were  also  numerous  evening  meetings.  Needless 
to  say,  this  was  very  much  the  pattern  of  the  county  agent 
work  which  was  to  follow.  The  early  agriculture  instructors 
held  numerous  community  meetings,  covering  many  phases  of 
farming.  They  organized  boys  and  girls'  clubs.  Some  of 
them  later  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  farm  bureau 
which  preceded  the  placement  of  agents  in  counties. 

Country  Life  Commission  -  Still  another  influence  leading 
toward   the   county   agent   movement    was   the   1910  report   of 
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President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Commission. 
This  report,  compiled  by  the  outstanding  agricultural  edu- 
cators of  the  day,  must  have  had  a  direct  and  impressive  in- 
fluence. Among  the  members  of  this  commission  were  such 
well-known  leaders  as  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  and  K.  L.  Butter- 
worth.  Quoting  from  the  report :  "The  arousing  of  people 
must  be  accomplished  in  terms  of  their  daily  lives  or  of  their 
welfare.  For  the  country  people  this  means  that  it  must  be 
largely  in  the  terms  of  agriculture.  Some  of  the  colleges 
are  now  doing  this  kind  of  work  effectively,  although  on  a 
pitifully  small  scale  as  compared  with  the  need.  This  is  ex- 
tension work,  by  which  is  meant  all  kinds  of  educational  ef- 
fort that  is  conducted  away  from  the  institution  and  for  those 
who   cannot   go   to   schools   and   colleges." 

"To  accomplish  these  ends  we  suggest  the  establishment 
of  nationwide  extension  work.  The  first  work  of  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges  was  academic;  later  there  was  added  the  great 
field  of  experiment  and  research ;  there  should  now  be  added 
the  third  coordinate  branch  comprising  extension  work.  It 
is  to  the  extension  department  of  these  colleges,  if  properly 
conducted,  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  effective  rousing 
of  the  people  of  the  land." 

How  well  these  farm  leaders  spelled  out  the  extension 
plan  of  the  future  ! 

First  Agricultural  Extension  Work  -  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  a  man 
of  vision,  who  had  served  as  president  of  Iowa  State  College, 
was  primarily  responsible  for  starting  demonstration  work  in 
Texas  in  1904.  The  work  was  begun  in  an  attempt  to  control 
the  ravages  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  in  the  cotton  fields  of 
the  south. 

The  system  spread  into  other  southern  states  and  first 
reached  the  northern  states  in  March  1910,  when  John  H. 
Barron  started  work  in  Binghamton,  New  York.  A  "farm 
bureau"  had  been  set  up  as  a  department  in  the  Binghamton 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Chamber,  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  agreed  to  "jointly  finance"  the  enterprise. 
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The  first  territory  assigned  Barron  included  six  counties.  By 
July  1,  1912  this  was  limited  to  Broome  County.  Here,  then, 
originated  the  name  "farm  bureau." 

Council  of  North  American  Grain  Exchanges  -  By  1911  many 
business  organizations  were  actively  promoting  county  agent 
work  in  the  northern  states.  These  included  "The  Council 
of  North  American  Grain  Exchanges,"  Sears  Roebuck  Com- 
pany, and  many  of  the  railroad  companies.  As  a  result  of  a 
meeting  held  in  Chicago,  February  8,  1911  by  these  business 
interests,  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago  offered  to  give  $1,000 
to  each  of  100  counties  organizing  for  "agricultural  improve- 
ment and  employing  a  county  agent."  The  money  was  to  be 
expended  through  the  Crop  Improvement  of  the  "Grain  Ex- 
change." Bert  Ball  was  secretary  of  this  committee. 
North  Dakota  Better  Farming  Association  -  This  same  year, 
the  North  Dakota  Better  Farming  Association,  an  organization 
of  business  men,  which  was  largely  promoted  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  began  operations  with  Thomas  P.  Cooper, 
a  Minnesota  graduate,  as  executive  secretary.  The  North 
Dakota  Better  Farming  Association  began  active  work  No- 
vember 15,  1911.  The  organization  had  21  directors,  of  whom 
three  were  from  Minneapolis,  and  an  executive  committee  of 
five  members,  of  whom  two  were  from  Minneapolis.  This 
group  started  county  agent  work  in  North  Dakota  in  1912  and 
1913.  This  organization  sponsored  and  supervised  the  county 
agent  work  in  North  Dakota  for  two  years  before  it  was  turn- 
ed over  to  the  North  Dakota  College  of  Agriculture,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Cooper  was  made  Extension  Director  with  head- 
quarters at  the  college. 

West  Central  Development  Association  -  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  North  Dakota  Better  Farming  Association  was  the 
immediate  contributing  factor  influencing  the  organization  of 
the  West  Central  Development  Association  in  Minnesota.  To 
be  sure,  this  part  of  Minnesota  had  long  been  a  heavy  grain 
producing  area,  the  land  had  "run  out,"  the  virgin  fertility 
of  the  soil  was  about  exhausted,  grain  crop  diseases  were 
prevalent,   weeds   were     reducing    yields     and   causing   heavy 
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dockages.  There  was  need  for  legumes  and  a  cultivated 
crop  -  corn,  rotation  of  crops  and  a  shift  to  livestock  farming. 
There  was  indeed  need  of  a  change  in  farming  methods  and 
an  understanding  of  the  scientific  approach  for  "better 
farming." 

The  West  Central  Minnesota  Development  Association, 
also  largely  an  organization  of  business  men,  was  organized 
and  became  very  active  in  1912.  Its  president,  Frank  Murphy, 
was  an  attorney  and  land  owner  at  Wheaton,  Minnesota. 
E.  C.  Higbee,  then  superintendent  of  the  West  Central  School 
of  Agriculture  at  Morris,  has  been  given  credit  for  being  a 
leading  force  in  starting  the  organization.  In  any  case,  the 
West  Central  Association  played  a  leading  part  in  placing 
county  agents  in  the  west  central  counties. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  officers  of  the  West 
Central  Development  Association  expected  to  follow  the  same 
pattern  used  in  supervising  the  agents  that  had  first  prevailed 
in  North  Dakota.  This  will  be  mentioned  later.  However, 
A.  D.  Wilson  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  assumed  this 
responsibility  by  affiliating  the  work  with  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work  -  Boys  and  girls  club  work,  then 
known  as  "Industrial"  work,  was  being  carried  on  before 
county  agent  work  started. 

Farmers'  Institutes,  working  through  rural  schools, 
should  have  credit  for  inaugurating  the  4-H  Club  movement. 
A.  C.  True,  in  his  history  of  Agricultural  Extension  Work, 
gives  the  state  of  Illinois  credit  for  the  first  work  with  farm 
boys.  "O.  B.  Otwell,  county  institute  president,  distributed 
carefully  selected  corn  to  600  boys  who  grew  it  and  made  an 
exhibit  for  prizes  at  the  next  institute."  A.  B.  Graham, 
superintendent  of  the  Springfield  Township  School  in  Clark 
County,  Ohio,  in  January,  1902,  "without  knowledge  of  the 
club  work  in  Illinois  organized  a  boys  and  girls  club  and  ar- 
ranged with  the  farmers'  institute  committee  at  Springfield 
to  make  an  exhibit  of  their  work  at  their  next  institute." 
About  this  time,  also,  the  Texas  Farmers'  Club  Congress  or- 
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ganized  the  farm  boys  and  girls'  league  which  in  1904  had 
over  1,200  members. 

County  superintendents  of  schools  in  Minnesota  had  the 
vision  of  a  new  educational  program  for  rural  schools  as  early 
as  1904.  Superintendent  George  F.  Howard  of  Olmsted 
County,  T.  A.  Erickson  of  Douglas,  and  L.  P.  Harrington  of 
McLeod,  had  exhibits  of  the  rural  school  youngsters  in  sew- 
ing and  crops  at  county  fairs,  and  conducted  corn  and  potato 
growing  contests.  Two  other  county  superintendents  who 
did  early  work  along  this  line  were  Superintendent  Mithun 
of  Marshall  County,  and  Miss  Anna  Shelland  of  Koochiching 
County.  By  1909,  12  more  counties  were  reported  as  carry- 
ing on  club  work  through  schools.  In  1910  George  F.  How- 
ard was  employed  by  the  Minnesota  Extension  Service  for 
part-time  work  to  make  addresses  at  boys'  club  meetings 
and  do  other  work  in  connection  with  their  activities.  By  this 
time  the  headquarters  of  the  Institute  had  been  moved  to 
University  Farm  in  St.  Paul  and  A.  D.  Wilson  made  superin- 
tendent. 

The  Farmers'  Clubs  -  The  Farmers'  Club  movement  preceded 
and,  to  a  limited  extent,  paralleled  that  of  Extension.  One 
of  its  primary  objectives  was  to  make  its  community  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Outside  talent,  including  both  teaching  and  research  staff 
members  from  University  Farm,  were  brought  in  to  talk  at 
their  meetings.  Members,  both  young  and  old,  participated 
in  club  meetings,  talks,  debates,  readings,  dialogues  and  music, 
both  singing  and  instrumental. 

The  farmers'  club,  to  some  extent,  influenced  the  farmers' 
cooperative  movement  which  followed.  Many  farmers'  clubs 
made  cooperative  purchases  through  the  club  secretary.  This 
was  quite  common,  especially  in  northern  Minnesota  where 
such  items  as  twine,  posts,  sugar,  salt,  flour  and  mill  feeds 
were  ordered  in  carload  lots  and  distributed  from  the  car  by 
the  secretary. 

The  farmers'  club  movement  was  therefore  a  factor  in 
both  the  larger  cooperative  movement,     and  it  was  also  the 
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model  for  the  farm  bureau  unit,  which  for  many  years  served 
as  the  adult  education  group  of  the  county  extension  service. 
The  Pioneer  Farmers'  Club  -  Probably  the  first  farmers'  club 
organized  as  a  community  organization  of  farm  families  was 
the  Pioneer  Farmers'  Club  in  the  community  east  of  North- 
field,  Minnesota.  This  was  organized  in  1903  under  the 
leadership  of  Frank  Headley,  then  in  charge  of  the  Northfield 
statistical  route  for  farm  management  studies.  This  was  no 
doubt  the  first  of  the  community  organizations  that  held 
monthly  meetings.  The  members  largely  put  on  their  own  lo- 
cal talent  programs  of  entertainment  and  education  including, 
occasionally,  debates  and  talks  by  members  regarding  the  vari- 
ous  farm   problems. 

This  type  of  organization  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
state. 

Early  Legislation  Provides  for  Agricultural  Extension  -  The 
official  transition  from  Farmers'  Institute  work,  as  such,  to 
the  extension  service  and  a  part  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Minnesota,  was  brought  about  by  the  passage 
of  a  1909  Agricultural  Extension  Act.  This  Act.  approved 
April  22,  1909,  reads  in  part : 

"An  act  to  create  and  maintain  a  division  of  agricultural 
extension  and  home  education  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  Minnesota,  .   .  . 

"The  purpose  of  said  division  shall  be  to  devise  and  pre- 
scribe comprehensive  and  elementary  courses  in  the  various 
phases  of  husbandry;  to  teach  such  courses  to  all  persons  in 
the  state  desiring  instructions  in  them  or  any  one  of  them,  by 
means  of  correspondence  with  them  at  their  homes  ;  by  pro- 
viding local  lectures,  demonstrations,  instructions  and  any  in- 
formation calculated  to  elevate  Agriculture  to  a  higher  social 
plane  and  to  make   country  life   more   attractive. 

"The  Board  of  Regents  shall  cooperate,  if  it  seems  de- 
sirable, with  -  -  -  the  State  Farmers  Institute  in  carrying  on 
the  educational  work  provided  by  this  Act." 

This  Act  carried  with  it  an  appropriation  of  $50,000. 
A.  D.  Wilson,  who  was  named  Superintendent  of  Agricultural 
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Extension  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  effective  August  1,  1910, 
has  stated,  "The  legislature  made  the  appropriation  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  J.  M.  Hackney  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
without  any  activity  from  the  University." 

Not  long  after  the  extension  office  was  establshed,  four 
''Lecturers"  were  appointed.  These  were  Oscar  M.  Olson, 
Farm  Crops  ;  W.  H.  Tomhave,  Livestock ;  K.  A.  Kirkpatrick, 
Horticulturist  and  Mary  L.  Bull,  Home  Economics. 

"The  1909  Extension  Act  provided  for  publishing  useful 
farm  information  in  concise  practical  form  more  easily  read 
and  understood  than  the  technical  publications  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station.  At  an  early  date  a  start  was  made  in  a  series 
of  Extension  bulletins.  Also  at  an  early  date  a  news  sheet 
was  sent  to  all  newspapers  to  supply  them  with  useful  and 
timely  bits  of  information  about  farm  matters."  (A.  D.  Wilson) 

We  have  enumerated  many  contributing  factors  and 
movements  leading  to  the  organization  of  county  agent  work. 
Agricultural  Extension,  like  a  new-born  child,  had  to  learn 
to  walk  before  it  could  run  and,  as  will  be  seen,  had  some 
difficulty  in  learning  to  talk  well  enough  to  be  understood 
by  rural  people.  There  were  to  be  growing  pains  and  many 
frustrations. 
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SECTION  II 
THE  EARLY  YEARS 

Since  it  seems  logical  to  arrange  this  narrative  in  four 
parts,  with  the  last  three  coinciding  with  the  service  periods 
of  the  directors,  we  shall  start  these  with  brief  sketches  of 
the  director  involved,  mentioning  staff  organization  and  the 
more  important  projects  and  accomplishments  during  his 
tenure. 

Chapter  3 

BEGINNINGS  OF  COUNTY  AGENT  WORK 

A.  D.  Wilson  -  Early  Work 
with  Farm  Women  -  First 
Minnesota  Agents  -  The 
Staff  in  1914  -  The  Farm 
Bureau  "Movement"  -  Early 
County  Programs  -  A  Trip 
by  Auto  -  Functions  of  Spec- 
ialists in  1914  -  Work  of  the 
Early  Specialists. 
A.  D.  WILSON  was  appoint- 
ed Superintendent  of  Farm- 
ers Institutes  July  30,  1907. 
He  had  graduated  from  the 
Minnesota  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  He  served  as 
A.  D.  Wilson  foreman  of  the  Experimental 

Farm  and  also  as  an  instructor  in  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

July  30,  1910  he  was  appointed  Superintendent*  of  Ex- 
tension in  Minnesota,  serving  until  he  retired  June  30,  1921. 

Director  Wilson's  11  years  as  Extension  Director  brought 
him  recognition  as  an  outstanding  pioneer  leader  in  his  field. 
He  was  sincere,  sound  and  practical.  He  was  responsible  for 
*  Title  changed  to  director  in  1914. 
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getting  the  work  underway  at  a  time  when  there  was  little 
background  experience  to  build  on.  He  started  by  setting  up 
a  small  but  well  qualified  staff  of  specialists. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
country  people  and  from  the  beginning  appreciated  the  im- 
portance of  helping  them  to  help  themselves.  He  early  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  the  home  and  the  farm  family  in 
extension  work  and  was  a  leader  in  the  cooperative  marketing 
"movement." 

Early  Work  with  Farm  Women  -  In  1913  Director  Wilson 
wrote:  "Mary  L.  Bull  and  Margaret  B.  Baker  have  been  with 
extension  four  years.  They  have  worked  hard  and  have 
really  been  responsible  for  getting  the  Home  Economic  work 
established." 

Juniata  Sheppard  served  a  number  of  years  as  home 
demonstration  specialist,  part  of  the  time  with  the  title  of 
"home  engineer."  During  these  early  years  most  of  the  work 
of  the  home  specialists  was  done  at  short  courses,  farmers' 
institutes,  farmers'  clubs  and  judging  at  fairs."  Their  fel- 
low workers  among  the  men  say  that  they  carried  their  own 
traveling  bags,  never  missed  an  appointment  and  were  regu- 
lar troupers. 

Director  Wilson's  1916  report  mentions  three  home 
economists  being  employed  full  time  and  two  part  time. 
"These  home  economists  talked  principally  to  short  courses 
and  farmers'  clubs  -  (we  consider  the  farmers'  clubs  one  of 
the  strongest  forces  in  the  state  agricultural  development.) 
An  attempt  was  made  at  each  short  course  to  have  in  the 
community  some  definite  organization  for  women  that  would 
continue  the  work  started  at  the  short  course.  The  local 
organization  of  women  and  the  follow-up  work  did  not  work 
out  as  satisfactory  as  hoped." 
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Frank  Marshall 
in  his  70's 


First  Agents  in  Minnesota  - 

Organization  work  and  the 
solicitation  of  funds  for  the 
West  Central  Development 
Association  started  early  in 
the  summer  of  1912.  Mert 
Harrison  had  been  engaged 
as  "permanent  Secretary" 
and  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  organizing  the  association. 
Frank  Marshall,  a  young 
farmer  from  Meeker  County 
and  agraduate  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture,  was  hired  for 
a  two  month  period  to  assist 
with  the  organization.  Then 
September  1,  1912,  he  was 
selceed  as  the  first  county 
agent  in  Minnesota  and  stationed  in  Traverse  County.  Mar- 
shall has  said,  "Just  what  my  duties  were  was  not  clear  but  at 
least  there  were  no  specific  procedures  and  no  red  tape  to  fol- 
low; there  was  a  group  of  people  with  common  problems,  my 
duty  seemed  to  be  to  help  them  solve  these  problems  as  best  I 
could  and  to  act  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  between  the  Uni- 
versity Farm   and   the   farmers   of  the   county." 

In  rapid  succession  six  other  county  agents  were  placed : 
F.  W.  Hawks,  Stevens  County,  October  15,  1912;  A.  B.  Lath- 
rop,  Big  Stone  County,  October  10,  1912;  A.  D.  Anderson, 
Pope  County,  November  1,  1912;  A.  L.  Norling,  Grant  County, 
November  8,  1912;  Alfred  Carlstad,  Swift  County,  December  1, 
1912;  and  A.  B.  Bopp,  Otter  Tail  County,  December  1,  1912. 
The  placement  of  agents  continued  at  a  rapid  pace  with 
17  agents  being  placed  in  1913.  These  counties,  in  the  order 
named,  were  St.  Louis,  Wilkin,  Washington,  Ramsey,  Doug- 
las, Lac  Qui  Parle,  Renville,  Carleton,  Norman,  Chippewa, 
Kandiyohi,  Crow  Wing,  Koochiching,  Faribault,  Clay  and 
Redwood. 

Five  of  the  first  seven  and  nine  of  the  first  twenty-three 
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agents  were  not  college  graduates  whereas,  as  early  as   1909, 
all  of  the  seventy-two  high  school  instructors  were  so  trained. 

June  11,  1913,  Frank  E. 
Balmer,  a  Kansas  State  Col- 
lege graduate,  then  high 
school  instructor  at  Lewis- 
ton,  Minnesota,  was  appoint- 
ed District  Supervisor  for 
the  west  central  counties. 
His  headquarters  were  at 
Morris.  He  reported  the 
first  county  agent  conference 
held  at  Morris  June  15,  1913 
with  nine  agents  present. 

To  finance  these  agents, 
the  Crop  Improvement  of 
the  Council  of  North  Ameri- 
can Grain  Exchanges  contri- 
buted $1,000  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  agents  in  several 
of  the  counties.     There  were  Frank  E'  Balmer 

also  liberal  contributions  by  local  bankers  and  business  men 
as  well  as  some  from  farmers. 

The  Office  of  Farm  Management,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  granted  a  total  of  $6,980  and  $1,79771 
was  derived  from  the  Minnesota  Farmers'  Institutes,  which 
since  1909,  had  been  a  part  of  the  Extension  Service.  No 
state  or  county  funds  were  available. 

The  1913  Minnesota  legislature  appropriated  $60,000  for 
county  agent  work :  $25,000  for  that  year  and  $35,000  for  1914. 
They  authorized  its  use  in  counties  "but  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
per  county."  Director  Wilson  mentioned  that  yearly  ex- 
pense would  amount  to  about  $800  per  agent  "when  equipped 
with  an  automobile  and  practically  all  agents  are."  Salaries 
at  this  time  ranged  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  year  and  there 
was  available  from  federal  sources  from  $10  to  $20  per  month 
to  apply  on  salaries  "in  some  cases." 
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The  State  Staff  in  1914  -  A.  D.  Wilson's  title  was  changed 
from  Superintendant  of  the  Extension  Division  to  Extension 
Director  in  1914.  Titles  of  "lecturers"  were  changed  to 
"specialists." 

The  state  staff  at  this  time  consisted  of  A.  D.  Wilson, 
director;  W.  A.  McKerrow,  livestock  specialist;  N.  E.  Chap- 
man in  the  same  capacity  with  poultry,  and  K.  A.  Kirkpatrick, 
horticulture  ("Kirk"  resigned  late  in  the  year  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  R.  S.  Mcintosh)  ;  George  Baker,  demonstration  farm 
expert ;  C.  E.  McCullough  and  C.  E.  Brown  as  demonstrators ; 
F.  E.  Balmer,  district  county  agent  supervisor,  and  A.  B. 
Hostetter,  superintendant  of  county  agent  work,  northeast. 

Mary  L.  Bull,  Margaret  B.  Baker  and  Juniata  Sheppard 
were  the  home  specialists.  Bess  M.  Rowe  was  brought  in 
that  year  as  home  economics  instructor.  T.  A.  Erickson, 
rural  school  lecturer  since  April  1,  1913,  was  appointed  state 
leader  in  club  work.  George  F.  Howard,  who  had  been  rural 
school  lecturer  since  1910,  was  made  assistant  state  club 
leader.  W.  P.  Kirkwood  was  also  appointed  extension  editor 
in  1914. 

The  Farm  Bureau  "Movement"  -  As  has  been  mentioned  the 
name  "farm  bureau"  originated  as  the  farm  service  branch 
of  the  Binghampton,  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1910. 

In  1912,  Bert  Ball,  Secretary  of  the  Crop  Improvement 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Grain  Exchanges,  was  promoting 
"the  organization  of  a  county  farm  bureau  with  the  view  of 
hiring  a  paid  agriculturist  of  tact  and  judgment  to  be  employed 
by  a  county  association  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Agricultural  College  and  the  USDA  Division  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment." 

A.  D.  Wilson  in  1913  wrote  of  early  procedure :  "In  or- 
ganizing county  agent  work,  each  county  must  have  some  sort 
of  county  organization  representing  the  farmer  and  business 
man.  The  organization  to  have  for  its  chief  purpose  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  the  county.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  farm  bureau  be  organized  and  incorporated  under  the 
act  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  authorizing  this  in- 
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corporation;  although  other  forms  of  organizations  will  be 
accepted  if  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  incorporate  a  county 
farm  bureau." 

The  early  farm  bureaus  were  organized  under  the  statute 
known  as  "General  Provisions  of  Social  and  Charitable  Or- 
ganizations. This  statute  reads  in  part : 

"Enlarging  powers  of  social  and  charitable  corpora- 
tions. Three  or  more  persons  may  form  a  corpora- 
tion for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes :  re- 
ligious, social,  moral,  educational,  scientific,  medi- 
cal, surgical,  benevolent,  charitable,  or  a  fraternal  or 
reformatory  purpose.  This  provision  does  not 
authorize  the  incorporation  of  associations  for  pro- 
fit or  designed  to  bestow  benefit  for  consideration." 
There  was  some  wise  cracking  among  county  agents,  at 
the  time,  about  being  engaged  in  "charitable"  work. 

As  the  first  county  farm  bureaus  were  organized,  Frank 
Balmer,  county  agent  district  supervisor  and  who  struggled 
with  the  problem,  suggested  that  the  various  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  county  should  be  represented  on  the  farm  bureau 
board.  For  a  number  of  years  an  effort  was  made  to  have 
such  interests  as  the  livestock  breeders,  horticulturists,  grain 
producers  and  the  cooperatives  represented.  The  county 
superintendent  of  schools  and  a  member  of  the  county  board 
of  commissioners  were  also  customarily  placed  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Kandiyohi  County  was  the  first  county,  December,  1913, 
to  organize  a  county  farm  bureau  using  this  procedure. 
Early  Programs  -  The  type  of  work  carried  on  by  the  county 
agents  can  be  shown  by  briefly  summarizing  1913  reports  from 
two  of  the  more  successful  agents.  In  1913,  F.  W.  Hawk, 
Stevens  County,  reported  152  boys  enrolled  in  corn  growing, 
148  girls  in  bread  making,  161  farmers  interested  in  raising 
alfalfa  -  -  "they  would  plant  1,000  acres."  Work  was  done  on 
hog  cholera  control  with  12.1  per  cent  death  loss  from  vac- 
cination. There  were  also  19  cases  of  other  veterinary  work 
that   were   treated   successfully.        Forty-nine   farmers   tested 
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corn  for  germination ;  twelve  tested  potatoes  for  tuber  dis- 
ease. "Our  soil  is  somewhat  backward  in  productivity,  due 
to  years  of  the  one-crop  system.  We  have  found  that  manure 
will  correct  a  great  deal  of  this  deficiency." 

Some  had  tried  using  commercial  fertilizer,  18  tons  of 
which  were  purchased  by  farmers  that  spring.  This  fertilizer 
did  not  show  results  "that  would  warrant  the  purchase  of 
ready    mixed    fertilizers." 

Stevens  County  seemed  to  have  had  the  most  compre- 
hensive program  of  this  group  of  counties,  possibly  because 
of  county  agent  Hawk's  training  and  accessibility  to  the  West 
Central  School  and  Experiment  Station  at  Morris.  His  pro- 
gram for  1914:  "To  take  ahold  of  the  growing  of  more  corn 
and  clover  through  the  rotation  of  crops.  This  means  also  that 
we  will  have  to  have  more  and  better  livestock,  also  a  cam- 
paign for  more  silos,  boys'  corn  club  work,  hog  cholera  con- 
trol, potato  disease  control,  farmers'  clubs  and  livestock 
improvement." 

A.  B.  Lathrop,  Big  Stone  County  agent  for  1913,  report- 
ed :  70  farmers'  meetings,  attendance  9,825 ;  18  news  stories 
prepared  for  local  papers ;  30  farmers  planted  one  to  three 
acres  of  alfalfa,  a  total  acreage  of  75.  At  least  five  silos  will 
be  built  "due  at  least  in  part  to  our  efforts" ;  five  Farmers' 
Clubs  organized;  several  4-H  Clubs  were  started;  imported 
two  carloads  of  high  grade  Holstein  cows  and  have  worked 
with    livestock,    corn    and    legumes. 

In  1914  Mr.  Lathrop  reported:  50  farmers  called  at  his 
office,  76  farm  visits,  51  meetings  held  with  attendance  of 
6,828;  12  news  stories  published;  traveled  5,187  miles  by  rail 
and  2,665  miles  by  team  and  automobile. 

The  early  programs  dealt  largely  with  diversified  farm- 
ing, crop  rotations  and  corn  and  alfalfa  production.  Improved 
dairy  and  beef  cattle  were  introduced  and  expansion  in  swine 
production    was    encouraged. 

The  corn-alfalfa  day  programs  in  west  central  Minne- 
sota were  annual  affairs  and  gala  days.  A  carload  of  alfalfa 
seed  was  distributed  at  the  Morris,   Minnesota   1913  "Alfalfa 
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Days"  celebration,  largely  in  half  bushel  bags.  This  was 
carried  away  on  the  purchaser's  back  and  by  buckboard  and 
train.  It  was  the  first  alfalfa  that  most  of  the  farmers  who 
purchased  it  had  ever   seen. 

In  all,  five  carloads  of  alfalfa  seed  were  brought  into 
the  west  central  counties  by  the  agents  working  with  the 
development  association.  This  was  seeded  on  12,000  acres  by 
6,000  farmers.  * 

Much  was  still  to  be  learned  about  growing  alfalfa.  The 
alfalfa  seed  shipped  in  was  "Kansas  Common"  and  was  not 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  rigorous  winters  of  the  west 
central  counties.  Results  were  not  conducive  to  winning  faith 
in  those  who  promoted  the  project. 

Corn  acres  were  increased  as  well  as  alfalfa  and  90  car- 
loads* of  improved  cattle  were  purchased  and  shipped  in  by 
the  agents  or  "as  a  result  of  their  efforts."  For  the  most 
part,  these  were  sold  at  public  sales  and  the  profits,  if  any, 
were  pro-rated  back  to  the  purchasers.  The  agents  also  as- 
sisted farmers  in  the  sale  and  exchange  of  seed  grain  and 
livestock  within  the  counties. 

Battle  to  Save  Hogs  in  1913  -  The  most  disastrous  outbreak 
of  hog  cholera  ever  known  in  Minnesota  occurred  in  the  west 
central  counties  in  1913.  The  disease  spread  like  wildfire 
over  Renville  and  other  Minnesota  counties.  A  serum  treat- 
ment as  a  preventive  had  been  but  newly  discovered.**  Little 
was  known  and  still  less  believed  as  to  its  merits.  As  a  result, 
the  summer  of  1913  was  a  hectic  one  for  the  inexperienced 
county  agents  in  the  hog  cholera-infested  counties. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  state  and  commercial 
serum  plants  for  the  production  of  a  reliable  serum  at  a  mini- 
mum price.  It  was  kept  under  local  refrigeration  in  each  of 
the  counties.  In  1914  alone,  4,000,000  cubic  centimeters 
were  used  to  vaccinate  over  100,000  hogs. 

A  widespread  series  of  educational  meetings  were  held 
in  connection  with  the  campaign.      At  these  meetings,  infor- 

*  From  early  county  agent  reports. 

**  Dorset,  B.  A.  I.,  Virus  and  Serum,  1900  to  1903. 
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illation    was    presented    regarding   the    nature   of   the    disease, 
precautions   to   take   and   the   facts   about  the   vaccine. 

In  the  end,  the  agents  won  the  fight  through  the  use  of 
this  new  scientific  treatment.  W.  E.  Morris,  county  agent  in 
Renville  County  in  1913  and  later  district  supervisor  and  live- 
stock specialist,  virtually  won  his  spurs  in  the  hog  cholera 
campaign  -  -  but  only  after  Renville  County  farmers  had  lost 
an  estimated  half  million  dollars  worth  of  hogs. 

The  Renville  County  report : 

1913  1914 

Hogs    raised    .' 85,699  100,722 

Hogs    innoculated    1,500  13,678 

Hogs  dead  of  cholera  43,503  5,069 

A  Trip  by  Auto 

Perhaps  the  reader  can  best  visualize  the  auto  and  road 
problem  of  the  early  agent  if  the  writer  recounts  a  personal 
experience   while  riding  with  a  county  agent. 

It  was  March  of  1914  and  Richard  Poe,  the  Kandiyohi 
County  agent  had  scheduled  a  farmers'  meeting  at  Sunburg, 
a  small  town  about  25  miles  northwest  of  Willmar.  He  asked 
the  writer,  then  an  agricultural  instructor,  to  accompany 
him  and  give  a  talk  at  the  meeting.  The  trip  started  at  2:30 
on  a  warm  afternoon.  The  country  roads  wound  in  and  out 
through  plowed  fields  which  had  softened  as  the  snow  melted. 
Poe's  1913  Model  T  cut  three  to  four  inches  into  the  mushy 
earth.  Inching  along  through  t  he  mud,  he  drove  through 
pot  holes  and  low  places  where  water  came  almost  to  the 
running  boards.  As  the  sun  lowered,  clouds  gathered  in  the 
west,  it  turned  cold  and  darkness  came  as  the  car  entered  a 
winding  road  through  the  woods.  Poe  stopped  to  light  the 
Presto  headlights  of  his  car. 

Bouncing  over  the  frozen  ruts  on  a  hillside  turn,  the  car 
lurched  to  the  right  over  an  eight-foot  drop.  Poe  stood  up 
at  the  wheel  and  shouted,  "Jump,  Mac !"  The  writer  tried, 
but  was  thrown  as  the  car  tilted  over  the  bank  and  was  knock- 
ed unconscious.  While  his  fallen  companion  came  to,  Poe 
asked    over    and     over,     "Are     you   hurt,    Mac?"      Feeling   as 
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though  spread  over  the  frozen  ground  like  a  broken  egg,  the 
reply  was  a  weak  "yes" ;  actually  there  was  no  injury.  Poe 
and  the  car  had  miracuously  landed  right  side  up.  After  get- 
ting the  car  back  on  the  road,  the  trip  was  finished  through 
a  snow  squall.  Arriving  at  the  meeting  at  8:00  p.  m.,  we  ap- 
preciated an  invitation  to  stay  overnight  at  a  farm  home. 
Following  a  farm  breakfast  the  next  morning,  we  thanked 
our  hosts  and  headed  for  Willmar. 

With  the  wind  at  our  backs  and  over  ground  now  frozen, 
we  made  better  time,  about  two  and  a  half  hours  on  the  re- 
turn trip.  Such  were  the  pleasures  of  autoing  over  country 
roads  in  the  days  of  the  early  county  agents. 

Functions  of  Specialists  in  1914  -  Director  Wilson  wrote  in 
1914:  "The  regular  Extension  Specialists  are  called  on  to  do 
practically  all  kinds  of  field  work,  such  as  judging  at  county 
fairs,  attending  teachers'  meetings,  giving  lectures  on  special 
demonstration  trains,  attending  farmers'  clubs  and  creamery 
meetings,  also  they  spend  some  time  with  county  agents  help- 
ing to  work  on  some  problems  that  the  county  agent  feels 
unable  to  handle  alone." 

The  specialist,  a  teacher  in  the  field  of  adult  education, 
did  much  "direct"  teaching,  i.  e.,  the  specialist  talks  or  lec- 
tures before  groups  of  farmers  at  trade  center  or  county 
meetings.  These  meetings,  for  the  most  part,  were  arranged 
and  advertised  by  the  county  agent  and  represented  special 
farmer  interests.  The  county  agent,  in  turn,  took  the  infor- 
mation presented  to  local  meetings. 

Work  of  the  Early  Specialists  -  Minnesota  has  had  exception- 
ally capable  and  well  qualified  extension  specialists  in  animal 
husbandry  since  the  work  started  in  1909.  W.  H.  Tomhave 
lectured  largely  at  farmers'  institutes  and  short  courses. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  was  in  promoting  and  or- 
ganizing Farmers  Cooperative  Livestock  Shipping  Associa- 
tions. 


W.  A.  McKerrow  served 
as  livestock  specialist  from 
July  1,  1912  to  June  15,  1917. 
He  then  became  dairy  spec- 
ialist and  served  until  July  1, 
1920.  Mr.  McKerrow  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  and 
versatile  specialists  to  serve 
Minnesota.  He  was  out- 
standing in  the  animal  hus- 
bandry field  and  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  the  three  years  he 
served  as  dairy  specialist. 
As  mentioned  elsewhere,  he 
was  selected  as  the  first 
W.  A.  McKerrow  manager  of  the  Central  Live- 

stock Association.     W.  A.  McKerrow's  untimely  death  in  1921 
was  a  great  loss  to  Minnesota. 

J.  S.  Montgomery  served  as  animal  husbandry  specialist 
for  a  little  over  a  year,  from  June  7,  1920  to  July  31,  1921, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  managership  of  "Central" 
after  Mr.  McKerrow's  death.  J.  S.  Montgomery  was  a  horse 
authority  when  horses  were  still  important.  He  was  also  a 
well-known  horse  and  beef  cattle  judge. 

Rett  E.  Olmsted  joined  the  extension  staff  on  July  1, 
1914.  His  first  assignment  was  to  organize  and  work  with 
farmers'  clubs.  He  later  spoke  at  many  farm  bureau  unit 
meetings.  He  was  listed  as  "organization  specialist"  and 
served  until  June  30,  1923.  He  was  a  popular  speaker  at 
farmer  meetings  during  these  years.  The  writer  well  remem- 
bers his  oft  repeated  opening  statement,  "People  often  ask 
me  where  I  was  educated,  meaning,  I  suppose,  where  I  went 
to  school."  Here  he  would  pause  and  stroke  his  gray  beard, 
then  go  on :  "Lord  bless  you,  I  am  not  educated,  I  am  just  in 
the  process  of  acquiring  an  education."  This  was  not  a  bad 
introduction  for  an  audience  of  farmers  who,  whether  they 
realized  it  or  not,  were  being  taught  in  a  new  field  of  adult 
education. 
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A.  J.  McGuire  served  as  dairy  specialist  for  a  three  year 
period  starting  in  1918.  Much  of  his  work  was  done  at  farm- 
ers' institutes,  creamery  boards  of  directors  and  at  annual 
creamery  meetings.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  butter  and  did  much  to  strengthen  the  co- 
operative marketing  units.  His  crowning  accomplishment  was 
the  work  in  organizing  the  Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries 
Association. 

Les  Wilson  followed  McGuire  as  dairy  specialist  when 
he  retired  to  become  manager  of  the  Minnesota  Creameries 
Association  (later  Land  O'  Lakes)  and  held  the  position  un- 
til April  13,  1926,  at  which  time  he  accepted  the  managership 
of  Boulder  Bridge  Farm.  He  was  an  earnest  and  sincere 
worker  and  was  highly  qualified  for  the  position.  Both  dairy- 
men and  county  agents  were  disappointed  when  he  resigned. 
Notes  on  the  Farm  Econ- 
omics Program  -  The  follow- 
ing statement  was  prepared 
by  W.  L.  Cavert. 

"Aside  from  some  Farm- 
ers' Institute  talks  that  in- 
cluded advice  in  the  farm 
management  field,  the  first 
extension  effort  along  this 
line  was  the  'Demonstration 
Farms.'  These  were  started 
in  1913  under  the  leadership 
of  George  W.  Baker,  C.  E. 
Brown  and  C.  E.  McCullough. 
The  idea  was  to  pick  not 
over  one  farm  per  county  as 
a  demonstration  farm.  The 
farmer  was  to  be  one  who 
would  welcome  cooperation  with  the  University  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  extension  specialsts,  attempt  to  develop  a  well- 
rounded  farm  plan  and  carry  it  out  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  results  would  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  local  com- 


L..  Calvert 
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munity.  It  was  hoped  that  the  methods  of  the  demonstration 
farm  would  be  imitated  by  farmers  in  the  area. 

The  general  plan  was  that  the  Extension  representatives 
would  visit  each  farm  about  once  a  month,  observe  operations, 
offer  suggestions  and  assist  the  operator  to  develop  plans  for 
putting  the  suggestions  into  effect. 

October  1,  1914  another  approach  was  begun.  Under 
an  arrangement  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, two  farm  management  demonstrators  were  added  to 
the  staff.  These  men  were  William  L.  Calvert  and  S.  B. 
Cleland.  They  were  expected  to  develop  their  work  along 
lines  that  had  been  developed  in  Chemung  County.  New  York 
by  Gad  P.  Scoville,  county  agricultural  agent  for  that  county. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  two  men  selected  for  the  position  spent  Septem- 
ber,  1914,   in   Chemung  County,   working  with   Mr.   Scoville. 

The  general  plan  was  to  obtain  from  each  of  50  to  100 
farmers  a  detailed  report  of  agricultural  activities  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  report  included  acres  in  each  crop, 
yield  per  acre,  amount  of  each  crop  sold  and  price  received ; 
the  number  of  head  of  livestock  of  each  kind,  sales  of  live- 
stock and  products,  a  detailed  estimate  of  business  expenses 
and  an  inventory  of  machinery,  livestock,  crops  and  real  es- 
tate, together  with  any  changes  in  inventory  during  the  year. 
This  schedule,  when  completed,  was  called  a  farm  manage- 
ment survey  record. 

The  data  from  these  records  was  summarized  to  show 
the  average  labor  income  (earnings  of  operator  above  inter- 
est on  investment  and  above  such  prerequisites  of  the  farm 
business  as  house  rent  and  farm-raised  food  and  fuel.)  Then 
the  farms  were  sorted  into  groups  and  such  items  as  average 
crop  yields  per  acre,  production  per  cow  and  size  of  business 
were  related  to  the  labor  income  received  by  each  group. 
Demonstrations  of  this  character  were  started  in  12  Minne- 
sota counties." 

The  findings  of  the  study  were  reported  to  each  partici- 
pating  farmer   and    given    to   the   public    through    the   local 
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papers  and  public  meetings.  One  outgrowth  of  the  farm 
management  project  was  the  development  of  a  single  farm 
account  book.  Some  10,000  of  these  account  books  have 
since  been  sold  annually  through  the  University  book  store. 
The  Minnesota  Bankers'  Association  has  sponsored  the  distri- 
bution of  many  of  them. 

Eventually,  based  on  the  preliminary  studies  mentioned 
and  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Minnesota-USDA  Cost  Account 
Studies,  farm  management  associations  were  organized  with 
a  membershrip  of  around  50  farmers  and  a  supervisor  paid 
jointly  by  the  cooperators  and  the  Extension  Service. 

Analysis  of  records  often  showed  wide  variation  in  re- 
turns from  farmers  operating  in  the  same  community.  For 
example,  during  a  year  when  the  selling  price  of  hogs  ranged 
around  $8  per  cwt.,  one  farmer  would  produce  pork  at  $5  per 
cwt.,  while  for  another  the  cost  of  production  might  be  as 
high  as  $12.  The  cost  of  producing  butterfat  by  one  dairy- 
man might  be  as  low  as  21  cents  a  pound  while  his  neighbor's 
cost  would  run  as  high  as  40  cents  a  pound  and  the  butterfat 
market  was  paying  an  average  of  28  cents. 

Summaries  of  the  farm  management  studies,  with  an 
analysis  of  the  factors  involved,  furnished  valuable  ammu- 
nition to  the  county  agents  for  their  farm  management  teach- 
ing. They  made  good  use  of  it  through  news  publicity  and 
by  using  "home-made"  explanatory  charts  at  their  meetings. 

W.  L.  Calvert,  the  first  farm  management  specialist, 
served  from  July  1,  1914  to  June  30,  1934. 
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Chapter  4 
NON-ACCEPTANCE 

Setbacks  and  Discouragements  -  Reason  for  Scepticism  - 
Typical  Farmer's  Letter  -  1915;  Organization  Progress  Com- 
pared -  The  Smith-Lever  Act  -  Big  Dav  in  Dakota  County  - 
1917. 

Setbacks  and  Discouragements  -  During  the  first  years  the 
county  agent  "movement"  seemed  to  be  gaining-  ground. 
Many  farmers  were  cooperating  and,  certainly,  progress  had 
been    made    and     much     good     accomplished.  Nevertheless 

Director  Wilson  and  Supervisor  Balmer's  early  reports  made 
frequent  mention  of  discouraging  problems.  There  was 
grumbling  and  increasing  opposition  among  the  farmers  as 
time  went  on. 

From  the  reports :  "Considerable  trouble  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  maintaining  the  work  in  several  counties.  Evi- 
dently, for  a  number  of  reasons,  chief  among  them,  that  the 
work  was  started  in  the  counties  without  duly  interesting 
the  farmers  and  gaining  their  organized  support." 

"There  were  some  setbacks  and  discouragements.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  no  one  knew  how  to  organize  and  carry 
on  the  work.  County  agent  work  in  the  state  was  not  en- 
tirely free  from  difficulties.  In  many  counties  the  work  was 
established  before  many  of  the  people  .  .  .  understood  the 
movement  or  were  ready  to  support  it." 

"The  movement  has  probably  grown  too  rapidly.  In  one 
county  the  county  commissioners  made  no  appropriation  for 
the  agent  and,  in  two  others,  they  appropriated  but  $500  each." 

From  a  July  7,  1914  letter,  Wilson  to  Balmer :  "I  note 
your  question  in  regard  to  publicty.  This  situation  has 
existed  all  the  time  in  west  central  Minnesota  and  is,  of 
course,  a  little  annoying  and  not  quite  fair  -  I  believe  in  the 
long  run  we  will  win  out  by  being  exceedingly  generous  in 
the  matter,  simply  going  ahead  and  sawing  wood.  This  policy 
has  always  worked  out  well  for  me  and  I  think  has  worked 
well  for  this  division ;  so  I  think  we  had  better  keep  calm  for 
a  while  anyway.      Also  have  your  letter  concerning  the  situa- 
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tion  in  Renville  County,  with  special  reference  to  the  Swine 
Breeders  Association.  I  think  this  will  work  out  all  right, 
though  it  is  mighty  unpleasant." 

Reason  for  Scepticism  -  While  some  progress  was  being  made 
toward  establishing  extension  work,  many  farmers  objected 
to  the  use  of  the  National  Grain  Exchange  and  the  Sears  Roe- 
buck funds.  "Big  business  .  .  .  they  must  have  an  ulterior 
motive  in  so  actively  pushing  the  movement"  were  the  com- 
ments. Moreover,  many  farmer  members  of  cooperative 
elevators  and  also  members  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  (of 
which  there  were  many  in  the  western  Minnesota  grain  farm- 
ing counties)  felt  they  were  not  getting  fair  treatment  from 
the  big  terminal  elevator  companies. 

There  seemed  to  be  come  evidence  they  were  not.  For 
example,  experiments  made  at  the  North  Dakota  Agriculture 
College  under  the  auspices  of  President  J.  H.  Worst,  Professor 
Ladd  had  shown  that  light  weight  wheat  (with  excessive  price 
discrimination),  made  as  good  bread  as  heavier  wheat.  Prob- 
ably these  two  men,  leaders  in  the  north  west  grain  area,  did 
more  than  anyone  else  in  making  wheat  growers  aware  of  the 
"vicious  and  costly  system"  of  grain  grading  and  dockage 
that  was  being  practiced  by  the  "old  line"  elevator  companies. 
A  survey  of  a  Duluth  elevator,  made  under  the  auspices 
of  President  Worst  for  a  single  season  and  illustrated  by  the 
following  tabulation,  shows  the  practice  followed,  which  the 
report  calls  a  "Shameless   Robbery." 

Bu.  Received      Bu.  Shipped 

No.   1   northern   99,711  196,288 

No.   2  northern   141,455  467,764 

No.   3   northern   272,047  213,549 

No.   4   northern   201,267  None 

No  grade  116,021  None 

Rejected 50,742  None 

890,243  877,621 

On  hand  est.  12,733 

890,254* 
*  From  "Land  of  the  Dakotas"  by  Bruce  Nelson,  University  Press 
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Such  practice  as  this  may  to  some  extent  explain  the  at- 
titude of  western  Minnesota  farmers  toward  certain  busi- 
ness practices  of  this  period  and  their  objections  to  the  use  of 
Grain  Exchange  funds  for  county  agent  work. 

An  example  of  the  thinking  of  many  farmers  during  this 
formative  period  of  Extension  work  in  Minnesota  may  be  seen 
in  a  letter  written  by  one  Andrew  Johnson  and  published  in 
the  Elbow  Lake  Herald  in  1916.  He  wrote  "Most  farmers 
and  business  men  consider  themselves  justified  in  taking  ex- 
ception to  the  action  of  the  county  commissioners  who  at  in- 
vestigation (likely  instigation)  of  a  number  of  land  agents 
and  a  few  business  men  of  the  county  took  matters  into  their 
own  hands  and  created  one  of  the  best  paying  offices  in  the 
county  at  the  expense  of  the  tax  payer  and  all  this  without 
their  consent." 

"One  would  think  from  the  interest  the  land  agents  and 
businessmen  take  in  the  poor  ignorant  farmer  that  they  (the 
farmers)   should  have  guardians  appointed  over  them." 

This  letter,  moderate  as  compared  with  some,  calls  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  main  points  of  the  early  opposition  to 
the  county  agents,  namely  the  large  sums  of  money  con- 
tributed by  the  business  men.  They  were  sincere  in  their 
feeling  that  business  men  took  advantage  and  that  they  de- 
termined both  the  price  the  farmer  received  and  the  price 
he  paid. 

As  a  rule,  farmers  as  well  as  others  were  sceptical  of 
innovations.  They  were  somewhat  distrustful  of  outsiders, 
especially  "white  collar"  people  who  tried  to  tell  them  how 
to  run  their  farm.  They  were  independent  by  the  nature  of 
their  way  of  life.  If  a  rock  needed  moving,  it  was  up  to  them 
to  move  it  and  they  did.  It  should  not  be  surprising  that  so 
many  reacted  unfavorably  to  this  new  movement. 

The  county  agent  was  a  sort  of  "illigitimate  child," 
fathered  by  unhallowed  business  and  left  on  the  farmer's 
doorstep,  certainly  not  wanted  by  many  farmers  of  west  cen- 
tral Minnesota.  There  had  been  no  loud  calls  for  help  on 
their  part.      There  may  have  been  some  justification,  too,  for 
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the  feeling  that  the  young  agent,  as  well  as  his  sponsor,  was 
trying  to  tell  the  farmer  how  to  rim  his  farm.  In  truth, 
in  more  recent  years  some  agents,  as  well  as  others  outside 
extension  work,  have  been  guilty  of  telling  the  farmer  what 
to  do  rather  than  to  furnish  basic  scientific  information  and 
background  to  enable  him  to  wisely  make  his  own  decisions. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  -  The  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
of  1914  not  only  gave  a  real  lift  to  Agricultural  Extension 
through  providing  needed  financial  support,  but  also  through 
outlining,  clarifying  and  broadening  the  scope  of  work,  es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  farm  homemaker  and  agricultural 
economics.  In  Congressman  Lever's  own  words  "To  teach 
the  farmer  better  methods  of  increasing  production  is  im- 
portant but  not  more  vitally  so  than  is  the  importance  of 
teaching  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  distribu- 
tion. The  teacher  or  demonstrator  will  be  expected  to  give 
as  much  thought  to  the  economic  side  of  agriculture,  market- 
ing, standardizing  and  grading  farm  products  as  he  gives  to 
larger  acreage  yields.  He  is  to  assume  the  leadership  in 
every  movement  whatever  it  may  be ;  the  aim  of  which  is 
better  farming,  better  living,  more  happiness,  more  education 
and  better  citizenship. 

The  bill  provides  the  authority  and  the  funds  for  in- 
augurating a  system  of  teaching  the  farm  wife  and  the  farm 
girl  the  elementary  principles  of  homemaking  and  home 
management  and  your  committee  believes  there  is  no  more 
important  work  in  the  country  than  this." 

The  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  brought  encour- 
agement to  the  Minnesota  Extension  Service  which  had  been 
subjected  to  more  grief  and  disappointment  than  most  state 
extension  services.  Coming  at  this  time,  the  appropriations 
as  well  as  the  support  were  especially  welcome. 

Comparison  of  Progress  in  Organization  -  June  30,  1914  may 
be  a  good  time  to  compare  progress  in  organization  with 
neighboring  states  and  the  nation.  The  33  northern  and 
western   states   now  had   240    county    agents    and    no    home 
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agents:  the  southern  states,  under  the  leadership  of  Seaman 
A.  Knapp.  had  859  agents  and  279  home  agents. 

Although  on  a  rather  precarious  basis,  Minnesota  had 
23  agents,  while  Iowa  had  nine  ;  Wisconsin  nine  ;  South  Da- 
kota three  and  North  Dakota,  not  yet  affiliated  with  the  state 
agricultural  college  or  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  had  17. 

In  1915  the  Minnesota  legislature  reduced  its  appro- 
priation for  extension  work  while  at  about  the  same  time 
Federal  funds  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  were  cut  back. 
This   action   tended   to   handicap   the   movement    still   more. 

F.  E.  Baimer.  county  agent  supervisor  reporting  in  1915 
said.  "A  better  understanding  of  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  initiation  and  development  of  farm  bureau  work  is 
one  of  the  greatest  gains  of  the  year  in  Minnesota  as  in  many 
other  northern  and  western  states. 

"Business  interests  very  largely  took  the  leadership  in 
initiating  the  movement  and  directing  this  early  development. 
Though  entirely  sincere  motives  promoted  their  efforts,  they 
did  not  sufficiently  understand  the  minds  of  the  farmers  to 
appreciate  that  the  active  interest  shown  would  be  mis- 
understood and  that  resentment  would  be  manifested  against 
the  movement.  Xo  doubt  this  situation  has  been  mainly  res- 
ponsible for  the  discontinuance  of  the  work  in  seven  counties 
during  the  year  in  addition  to  two  the  previous   year." 

A  Day  in  Dakota  County  -  It  appears  that  there  had  been 
apathy  or  dissention  in  Dakota  County  where  the  work  had 
started  in  1914.  In  any  event,  a  county-wide  booster  meeting 
was  called  to  be  held  at  Farmington.  March  28,  1916.  This 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Dakota  County  Improvement  Club.  The 
handbill  calling  the  meeting  listed  the  speakers  as  James  J. 
Hill.  'The  Empire  Builder";  Roger  Carmichael,  farmer;  J.  J. 
Furlong.  State  Agricultural  Society;  William  Magivny,  South 
St.  Paul  Stock  Yards ;  Bert  Ball,  previously  mentioned,  and 
Frank    Murphy,   West    Central    Development    Association. 

The  committee  apparently  felt  that  there  was  strength 
in  numbers  for  there  were  six  more  speakers  listed  including 
A.  D.  Wilson,  Extension  Director;  Paul  R.  Gibbs.  state  grain 
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inspector;  Dan  Wallace.  Editor,  The  Farmer;  P.  S.  Jordan, 
agricultural  instructor;  J.  W.  Wheeler,  Capitol  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  Charles  Forbes,  state  highway  office.  Apparently 
this  formidable  array  of  talent  was  successful  because  the 
work  has  since  continued  without  interruption. 

There  were  23  agents  on  the  job  at  the  end  of  1913. 
Dakota,  Jackson  and  Hennepin  Counties  had  been  added  in 
1914  and  Nicollet,  Polk,  Red  Lake  and  Steele  in  1916.  By 
the  end  of  1916  sixteen  counties  had  dropped  the  work:  Big 
Stone,  Carleton,  Chippewa,  Clay,  Douglas,  Kandiyohi,  Koochi- 
ching, Nicollet,  Norman,  Polk,  Pope,  Red  Lake,  Stevens,  Red- 
wood, Swift  and  Wilkin. 

The  14  counties  that  continued  the  work  were  Crow 
Wing,  Dakota,  Faribault,  Grant,  Hennepin,  Jackson,  Lac  qui 
Parle,  Otter  Tail,  Ramsey,  Renville,  St.  Louis,  Steele,  Trav- 
erse and  Washington.  Three  counties,  Anoka,  Kittson  and 
Murray,  were  added  in  1917. 

Nineteen-seventeen  -  Because  1917  greatly  changed  the  situa- 
tion as  the  nation  entered  the  great  war,  a  brief  appraisal 
of  the  progress  to  date  is  in  order.  Actually,  this  period 
spans  less  than  five  years  of  this  revolutionary  movement. 
Although  it  had  stirred  up  strife  and  conflict,  the  real  progress 
must  be  rated  as  satisfactory.  As  usual  the  leaders  learned 
by  experience,  the  hard  way  and  as  their  later  reports  show, 
"hindsight  is  better  than  foresight." 

After  an  auspicious  start  in  1912,  there  followed  a  pre- 
carious and  unstable  period  through  1914  and  1915.  These 
were  the  testing  years  ;  years  of  trial  and  error,  when  mistakes 
taught  lessons.  There  had  been  a  growing  feeling  of  security 
during  1916.  The  state  staff  had  now  determined  to  strength- 
en the  work  in  the  remaining  counties  rather  than  to  try  to 
organize  new  counties. 

The  movement  had  advanced  and  receded.  The  recess- 
ion was  greater  than  the  advance  from  1913  until  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I  in   1917. 
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Chapter  5 

EXTENSION'S  PART  IN  WORLD  WAR  I 

The  Emergency  Organization  -  Agent  Activities  in  the  War 
Effort  -  Boom  Years  and  Depression  Follows. 

The  Emergency  Organization  -  There  were  rapid  develop- 
ments in  extension  organization  in  the  fall  of  1917  and  the 
spring  of  1918.  As  a  "war  measure",  agents  were  placed  in 
almost  every  county  in  the  state.  The  slogan  was  "Food  will 
win  the  war." 

The  "Emergency  Food  Production  Act"  of  Congress  was 
approved  by  President  Wilson  August  10,  1917.  It  carried 
with  it  an  appropriation  of  $4,348,400  to  be  applied  to  the 
further  development  of  the  Agriculture  Extension  Service  ;  of 
this,  $194,590  came  to  Minnesota.  A  strenuous  campaign  was 
carried  on  with  the  result  that  all  but  Cook  County  were 
organized  for  War  Emergency  Extension  Work. 

Minnesota's  share  of  the  appropriation  provided  funds 
for  an  emergency  agent  in  almost  every  county.  There  were 
also  added  to  the  state  staff  an  assistant  home  demonstration 
leader  and  nine  home  demonstration  agents.  Four  were 
placed  by  districts  and  five  in  counties,  the  counties  being 
Hennepin,  Morrison,  Olmsted,  St.  Louis  and  Sherburn. 

Frank  E.  Balmer  was  made  state  leader  and  S.  B.  Cle- 
land,  J.  S.  Jones,  and  K.  A.  Kirkpatrick  were  appointed  assist- 
ant state  leaders  in  December  1917.  Additional  state  leaders 
were  appointed  later:  W.  E.  Morris  in  January,  1918;  H.  R. 
Leonard,  February  1,  1918  and  P.  E.  Clement,  May  1,  1918. 
Of  these,  only  Cleland  and  Morris  served  more  than  three 
years.  W.  L.  Cavert,  later  farm  management  specialist, 
served  for  a  five-month  period  as  administrative  assistant  to 
F.  E.  Balmer. 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1917  to  June  30,  1918 
the  number  of  county  agents  increased   from   16  to  85. 

Personal  Reminiscence  -  State  Extension  Office  Organizes 
Farm  Bureau  -  Three  men,  M.  E.  Teeter,  Ben  Forbell  and  the 
writer  served  as   emergency  agents  at   large   from   November 
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1,  1917  to  March  1,  1918.  The  assignment  was  to  visit  counties 
that  had  not  yet  been  set  up  for  county  agent  work  under  the 
War  Emergency  Food  Production  Act  and  to  enlist  the  help 
of  local  farmers  in  signing  farm  bureau  members.  We  were 
to  solicit  memberships  ourselves,  get  key  farmers  to  sign 
their  neighbors,  speak  at  meetings,  and,  in  every  way  possible, 
encourage  the  organization  of  a  county  farm  bureau  associa- 
tion of  200  members  at  a  $2  fee.  This  was  to  provide  an  or- 
ganized supporting  group  to  place  an  emergency  agent  in 
the  county  under  the  War  Emergency  Act.  The  writer  as- 
sisted in  completing  the  membership  signup  in  Marshall,  Polk, 
Red  Lake,  Meeker,  Rice,  Dodge,  Olmsted  and  Waseca 
Counties. 

It  had  been  learned  the  hard  way  that  a  supporting 
group  of  farmers  was  needed  if  effective  work  was  to  be 
done.  The  approach  at  this  time  was  based  on  the  emergency 
demands  of  the  war.  Sometimes  all  the  solicitor  needed  to 
say  was,  "Sign  here  and  help  win  the  war." 

The  state  staff  made  arrangements  with  county  boards 
tor  necessary  county  appropriation  and  placed  an  agent  in  the 
county  as  soon  as  possible  after  preliminary  requirements  had 
been  fulfilled. 

County  Agent  Activities  in  the  War  Effort  -  The  newly  ap- 
pointed agents  plunged  headlong  into  their  work.  The  war 
was  on  and  the  agent  had  a  job  to  do  toward  winning  the  war. 
In  the  main,  the  regular  educational  program  was  carried  on 
among  farmers.  Special  emphasis,  of  course,  was  given  to 
increased  production  of  foodstuffs.  The  4-H  Club  and  home 
project  work  was  carried  on  as  usual. 

To  the  regular  duties  of  the  agents  were  added  many 
special  war  assignments.  These  included  assisting  in  finding 
labor  for  farms  short  of  help,  especially  the  organization  of 
"shock  troops"  during  the  harvest  period.  Many  farm  boys 
had  volunteered  for  the  armed  forces ;  others  had  been  drafted. 

Farmers  were  short  of  help;  farm  women  and  girls  were 
working  in  the  fields,  but  more  help  was  needed.  The  county 
agent  called  for  volunteers  among  the  men  in  the  towns  and 
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villages.  Clerks,  bankers,  lawyers,  store  keepers,  often  the 
county  agent  with  them,  made  up  the  "shock  troops"  that 
would  drive  out  and  shock  up  the  harvested  grain.  This  was 
before  the  day  of  the  combine.  Sometimes  the  farmer  with 
a  lot  of  grain  down  would  ask  for  help,  sometimes  the  "shock 
troops"  would  simply  stop  on  the  road  beside  a  field  that 
needed  shocking. 

No  remuneration  was  expected,  often  none  was  offered. 
If  the  farmer  wanted  to  pay.  the  money  was  accepted  and 
turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  farmer's  wife  almost  al- 
ways brought  out  refreshments.  Usually  the  work  period 
was  from  about  6:30  p.  m.  until  dark. 

The  county  agent  was  chairman  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
drive  among  farmers  and  he  promoted  the  sale  of  Savings 
Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds.  They  assisted  in  the  organization 
of   rural  people   in   soliciting  Red  Cross   funds. 

The  agents  were  asked  to  help  sheep  growers  in  pool- 
ing their  wool  supply.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets  desig- 
nated the  county  agent  a  member  of  the  county  threshing 
committee,  whose  responsibility  was  to  check  on  the  efficiency 
of  threshing  rigs  and  correct  difficulties  that  might  cause  loss 
of  grain.  Agents  were  asked  to  telegraph  monthly  reports 
of  the  amount  of  wheat  threshed  in  the  counties. 

During  the  war  there  was  a  sugar  shortage.  Several 
meetings  of  bee  keepers  were  held  in  almost  every  county  in 
an  effort  to  increase  the  production  of  honey  as  a  substitute 
for  sugar.  Since  the  barberry  was  an  intermediate  host  for 
wheat  rust,  a  barberry  eradication  campaign  was  carried  on. 
There  were  food  conservation  programs. 

The  War  Department  called  on  the  agents  to  approve  or 
"dissent  from"  the  applications  of  soldiers  for  furloughs  to  go 
home  and  work  on  farms.  The  agents  were  expected  to  carry 
on  their  regular  job,  "as  usual". 

During  the  war,  Director  A.  D.  Wilson  served  as  state 
food  administrator  which,  as  one  can  imagine,  was  not  an 
easy  assignment. 
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Boom  Years  and  Depression  Follow  -  Boom  years  followed 
during  1919  and  1920  and  inflation  was  at  its  height. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  wheat  price  had  soared 
to  $3.50  a  bushel  and  then  was  lowered  and  fixed  at  around  the 
$2.50  mark  by  the  price  control  board.  Corn  sold  above  $1.50, 
oats  at  $1  and  flax  above  the  $5  mark. 

Prices  of  livestock  leveled  out  in  line  with  feed  grain 
prices.  County  agents,  in  promoting  better  quality  livestock, 
urged  the  use  of  superior  purebred  sires.  Even  with  rising 
prices  and  a  limited  supply  of  the  good  ones,  farmers  wanted 
to  get  started  in  the  purebred  business. 

Many  public  sales  of  purebred  livestock  were  held. 
Often,  county  agents  were  sale  managers  or  otherwise  assist- 
ed with  the  sale. 

Interest  rates  at  this  time  held  at  around  6  per  cent ; 
money  was  easy,  banks  had  plenty  and  made  loans  on  ap- 
praisals at  the  going  prices.  In  fact,  some  loans  into  the 
thousands  were  made  on  signature  alone.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  boom  it  was  not  uncommon  for  top  bred  sows  to  sell 
at  public  sales  as  high  as  $500  while  purebred  cattle  that  be- 
fore the  war  brought  $200  would  often  bring  $1,000  and  more 
at  the  purebred  sales.  As  prices  went  up,  more  borrowed 
money  was  used. 

Demand  for  land  increased  with  the  inflationary  prices. 
Soon  the  "great  land  boom"  was  on.  Farms  sold  at  previ- 
ously unheard  of  prices.  Local  banks  loaned  on  farm  mort- 
gages and  bought  up  mortgages.  Some  farmers  sold  on  a 
small  down  payment  for  contract  of  deed  with  the  deed 
to  be  delivered  "next  fall,"  when  crops  or  stock  were  to  be 
sold.  The  seller  then  bought  another  farm  cheaper  or  per- 
haps one  he  liked  better.  Iowa  farmers  who  had  sold  their 
farms  at  $300  to  $400  an  acre  bought  in  Minnesota  at  from 
$150  to  $250  an  acre.  The  Minnesota  farmer  retired  or  mov- 
ed north  or  west.  Many  young  farmers  bought ;  "there  was 
no  more  land ;"  one  must  buy  before  prices  went  any  higher. 

But  soon  the  war  was  over.  A  runaway  inflation  was 
causing   anxiety    in    government    circles.         The    Secretary   of 
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the  Treasury  was  concerned,  interest  rates  were  raised  and 
money  was  called  in.  The  bubble  had  burst.  The  joy  ride 
ended. 

Tightening  of  credit  and  the  resulting  drop  in  prices  in 
1921  was  disastrous  for  many  farmers,  and  the  banks  were  in 
trouble.  The  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  farm  prices.  Many 
farmers  were  unable  to  pay  taxes,  much  less  their  loans  or  the 
interest  on  loans.  Now  there  was  plenty  of  land  for  sale, 
but  no  one  had  money  to  buy. 

There  was  no  clear-cut  dividing  line  in  the  farm  situation 
following  the  drop  in  farm  prices  in  1921  and  the  stock  market 
break  in  1929,  which  triggered  the  depression  of  the  thirties. 
In  the  interim,  many  farmers  lost  their  farms.  In  numerous 
cases,  debt  adjustments  were  made  and  mortgage  debts  were 
scaled  down ;  many  farmers  amortized  their  loans  and  tried 
to  carry  on.  There  also  had  been  adjustments  and  realign- 
ments in  farm  enterprises.  While  there  had  been  improve- 
ments in  conditions,  they  had  by  no  means  returned  to  normal. 

The  situation  worsened  again  with  the  business  depress- 
ion and  still  more  with  the  drouth  of  the  early  thirties.  In 
fact,  during  this  period  the  debt  situation  continued  critical. 
Hundreds  of  country  banks  failed  and  farm  foreclosures  were 
a  common  occurrence,  especially  in  many  southern  and  south- 
western counties. 

The  effect  of  this  situation  on  the  Extension  Service  will 
be  discussed  in  Chapter  10,  page  85. 
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Chapter  6 
WINNING  ACCEPTANCE 

Agents  Organize  4-H  Clubs  -  Early  Development  of  Leader- 
ship -  Early  Home  Demonstration  Work  -  Home  Project 
Leaders. 

Many  phases  of  extension  work  had  been  started  during 
the  pre-war  years.  The  cooperative  marketing  and  farm 
bureau  as  well  as  other  projects  continued  for  many  years. 
Needless  to  say  extension  activities  were  stepped  up  all  along 
the  line  as  critical  situatons  developed  following  the  war. 

For  the  sake  of  continuity  and  easier  reading,  the  writer 
has  attempted  to  complete  a  project  summary  under  a  title 
or  sub-title  and  has  not  adhered  entirely  to  chronological 
timing.  In  a  few  instances  however  it  has  seemed  desirable 
with  two  distinct  phases  of  a  topic  to  more  closely  follow  the 
chronological  presentation. 

Such  phases  of  the  work  as  changes  in  staff  and  the  con- 
tinuing progress  of  the  home  and  4-H  work  will  be  continuing 
in  the  several  sections. 

Agents  Organize  4-H  Clubs  -  "Industrial  contests"  for  pupils 
in  rural  schools  had  been  promoted  by  several  county  super- 
intendents of  schools.  Later  the  high  school  agricultural  in- 
structors organized  corn  and  potato  clubs  in  associated  dis- 
tricts. Henry  Werner,  then  agricultural  instructor  at  Thief 
River  Falls,  has  his  class  feed  and  care  for  two  yearling  steers 
during  the  school  year  of  1911-1912.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  igniting  spark  that  started  the  4-H  beef  contests. 

In  organizing  4-H  Clubs,  early  agents  started  from 
scratch  in  most  counties.  They  visited  rural  and  village 
schools  and  talked  at  farm  bureau  and  other  meetings  to  se- 
cure enrollments.  Often  a  school  teacher  would  agree  to 
serve  as  club  leader,  sometimes  it  would  be  a  mother.  Later, 
the  youngsters  often  selected  their  own  leaders. 

Many  of  the  early  clubs  were  one-project  clubs  such  as 
poultry,  sheep,  canning  or  bread-making.  All  members 
worked  on  the  same  project,  simplifying  the  teaching  process. 
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The  agents  lined  up  leaders,  attended  the  monthly  club 
meetings,  conducted  tours,  trained  demonstration  teams  and 
arranged  for  4-H  picnics.  They  arranged  for  local  shows  and 
attended  to  the  shipping  of  the  stock  to  the  Junior  Livestock 
Show.  There  they  looked  after  the  youngsters  and  monitored 
their  sleeping  quarters  at  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  agents  also  arranged  for  and  assisted  in  the  early 
4-H  short  courses  and  leader  training  classes.  T.  A.  Erickson 
usually  handled  the  leader  training,  Mrs.  Margaret  Baker 
clothing  and  bread  making  and  George  Howard  canning. 
Howard's  introductory  remarks  made  at  every  meeting  were, 
"More  and  more  farm  women  are  buying  ready-made  clothing 
and  ready-made  bread  but  never,  never,  never  will  they  give 
up  canning  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  garden." 

4-H  Club  work  was  carried  on,  mainly,  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  leaving  the  winter  months  for  the  agent's 
tight   schedule  of  education  meetings  with  farmers. 

Early  Development  of  Leadership  -  The  training  of  leadership 
has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments 
of  the  extension  workers.  The  first  steps  in  this  training 
may  have  been  a  discussion  regarding  the  organization  of  a 
boys  and  girls  club,  a  farm  bureau  unit  or  home  project  group. 
It  may  have  been  a  simple  explanation  of  elementary  parlia- 
mentary procedure  as  it  came  up  in  a  business  meeting. 

There  were  natural  leaders  in  every  community  and  town 
when  the  agents  first  started  the  work.  Because  some  of  the 
leaders  were  rugged  individualists  with  minds  of  their  own, 
they  were  not  always  the  first  to  support  extension  work. 

County  agents  sought  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
the  "Big  Oles"  and  the  "Aunt  Marys"  of  the  communities, 
later  to  ask  them  to  serve  on  committees,  work  on  farm  bureau 
membership  campaigns,  handle  petitions  for  the  TB  drive  or 
to  serve  as  local  leaders  for  4-H  Clubs  or  home  project  groups. 
Some  of  these  leaders  were  aggressive  and  talkative,  others 
were  quiet  and  retiring,  all  in  all,  they  were  progressive-mind- 
ed people  with  a  warmth  of  personality  and  an  unflagging  in- 
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terest  in  making  their  homes  and  communities  better  places  in 
which  to  live  and  raise  their  children. 

Community  and  organizational  leaders  were  used  during 
the  first  years  of  county  agent  work.  Selection  of  local  lead- 
ers gained  momentum  in  World  War  I  and  in  the  early 
twenties. 

Early  Home  Demonstration  Work  -  Home  demonstration 
work,  like  county  agent  work,  started  in  the  south  and  made 
more  rapid  strides  there  than  in  the  northern  states.  There 
were  451  home  demonstration  agents  in  the  southern  states 
in  1916.  The  first  woman  agent  in  the  north  was  employed 
in  Sullivan  County,  New  Hampshire  in  early  1916  and,  by 
July  1,  1917,  there  were  still  only  17  home  demonstration 
agents  in  the  entire  group  of  33  northern  and  western  states. 

The  urgency  created  by  World  War  I,  together  with  en- 
couragement and  funds  provided  by  the  "Food  Production 
Act,"  stimulated  the  placing  of  home  demonstration  agents 
in  the  northern  states.  Within  a  month  or  two  the  Minne- 
sota Extension  Service  had  placed  an  assistant  state  leader, 
nine  district  agents  and  three  urban  agents  to  work  with  Miss 
May  Sequest,  state  leader. 

The  1917  Minnesota  project  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Extension  Service  stated  that  while  war  emergency  funds 
were  available,  the  demonstration  agents  should  "give  in- 
struction to  rural  women  and  girls  in  practical  methods  of 
increasing  food  production  and  eliminating  waste  and  prompt- 
ing conservation  of  foods  by  educational  and  demonstrational 
methods,   through   county,    district    and    urban   agents." 

When  the  war  appropriations  were  discontinued  June  30, 
1919,  the  work  continued  under  state  appropriations  with  the 
full  state  staff ;  eight  home  demonstration  agents  and  three 
urban  agents. 

For  a  year  or  two  the  five  specialists  were  scheduled  in 
counties  by  the  county  agents,  largely  with  women's  clubs 
but  occasionally  with  farmers'  clubs  and  short  courses. 

Director  Wilson  wrote  of  home  demonstration  work  in 
1920:  "The  agents  are  giving  more  and  more  time  to  organiz- 
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ing  community  groups  for  carrying  on  special  projects.  The 
general  public  is  beginning  to  realize  that  home  demonstration 
work  is  more  than  a  war  time  food  conserving  movement. 
The  knowledge  is  spreading  that  the  home  problems  are  as 
vital  to  the  development  of  agriculture  as  any  of  its  more 
commonly  recognized  phases." 

Home  Project  Local  Leaders  -  There  have  been  different  ver- 
sions of  the  origin  of  the  local  leader  plan  for  carrying  on 
educational  work  with  farm  women.  The  home  demonstra- 
tion annual  report  for  1922  states  :  "Steele  County  asked  for 
the  Nutrition  Project  in  the  fall  of  1921.  The  five  meetings 
conducted  by  Miss  Lucy  Cordnier,  the  state  nutrition  special- 
ist, proved  so  successful  not  only  in  interesting  the  women  in 
the  communities  but  also  in  developing  a  strong  county  leader, 
Mrs.  Anna  Partridge  of  the  County  Extension  Committee. 
Mrs.  Partridge  insisted  so  firmly  that,  although  the  clothing 
specialist  Miss  Ryan,  was  carrying  a  very  full  schedule,  one 
day  was  provided  on  condition  that  a  local  leader  training 
class  be  formed. 

Immediately  Mrs.  Partridge  and  Mr.  Schaefer,  the 
splendid  county  agent,  organized  nine  township  groups,  eight 
of  which  sent  a  leader  and  an  assistant  while  one  had  only 
one  leader.  This  group  met  once  a  month  at  the  county  seat 
for  their  all  day  training  class." 

J.  B.  McNulty  said  in  his  1922  report :  "Had  Miss  Hott,  the 
clothing  specialist,  not  met  two  days  each  month  in  two  com- 
munities, wre  would  have  had  the  work  in  less  than  one-tenth 
the  number  of  communities.  It  is  only  by  using  local  leaders 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  can  be  reached."  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  local  leader  training  meetings  with  Miss  Nora  Hott, 
clothing  specialist,  107  meetings  were  held  in  Winona  County 
in  1922  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,505  women. 
Emergence  of  Farm  Women  -  The  organization  of  home  pro- 
jects for  farm  women  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  major 
responsibilities  of  county  agricultural  agents. 

From  15  to  20  or  more  groups  were  usually  organized 
per  county,   depending  on  the  numbers   of  groups  that   could 
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be  organized  in  the  time  available  and  the  numbers  of  willing" 
leaders  who  could  be  found,  and  also  on  the  availability  of 
a  specialist  for  the  project. 

News  publicity  was  the  first  step  in  organization.  Next, 
it  was  "talked  up"  at  the  various  community  meetings.  The 
third  step  was  interviewing  prospective  women  with  the 
special  qualifications  needed. 

When  asked  if  she  would  serve  as  leader,  the  invariable 
answer  was,  "Oh,  no,  I  am  not  a  leader.  Far  from  it."  The 
agent  would  patiently  explain  that  a  "leader"  in  the  sense  used 
was  a  technical  name  for  the  person  who  would  attend  the 
leader  training  meeting  and  later  present  the  material  to  the 
local  group.  Women  were  asked  to  suggest  other  persons 
whom  they  thought  would  serve  as  leader.  These  were  visit- 
ed and  were  encouraged  to  solicit  membership  in  their  com- 
munities. 

The  unselfish  service  these  loyal  women  gave  to  their 
communities  may  have  been  motivated  by  the  v/ish  to  be  of 
service ;  to  the  ever-present  desire  for  recognition,  or  to  some 
extent  by  the  persistent  persuasion  of  the  county  agent. 

In  general,  the  county  agent  gave  as  much  publicity  as 
possible  to  the  home  project  work.  Names  of  the  chairman 
and  leaders  were  mentioned  in  news  publicity. 

County  agents  early  recognized  that  the  leader  training 
program  was  doing  a  good  job  in  reaching  more  farm  women 
from  the  standpoint  of  better  homemaking  as  well  as  in 
changing  their  outlook  on  farm  life.  They  were  happier, 
better  dressed  and  had  more  self-assurance ;  the  family  was  be- 
ing fed  better,  home  conveniences  were  being  installed,  some  of 
the  drudgery  was  going  out  of  housekeeping.  The  home  was 
being  made  more  liveable ;  there  was  a  pride  in  achievement 
and  recognition.  Farm  women  were  emerging  from  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  the  home  to  a  life  with  broader  horizons.  Mrs. 
Isaac  Emerson,  project  leader  in  Dodge  County,  reports  among 
other  accomplishments  "fifteen  better  neighbors." 

The  first  clothing  projects  in  many  counties  covered  ele- 
mentary sewing.      Farm  women,  however,  had  for  the  most 
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part  done  a  lot  of  sewing  in  patching  overalls  and  making 
their  children's  clothing.  So  the  second  lesson  was  one  for 
"women  only"  on  the  making  of  a  dress  form,  and  they  were 
on  their  way  to  making  a  dress  for  themselves. 

The  County  Achievement  Day  for  this  project  was  a 
colorful  affair.  This  was  one  occasion  all  group  members 
wanted  to  attend,  and  the  women  would  proudly  wear  the 
dresses  they  had  made  during  the  project.  It  may  be  hard 
to  believe,  but  nevertheless  undoubtedly  true,  that  never  be- 
for  had  so  many  new  dresses  been  worn  by  farm  women  on 
one  occasion.  The  drab  -  appearance  was  gone.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  colorfully  dressed  and  vivacious, 
happy  women  at  those   early  Achievement   Days. 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  the  greater  effort  on  the  part  of 
county  agents  was  devoted  to  work  with  adult  farmers  in 
connection  with  production,  marketing  and  other  economic 
problems.  Some  time  later  the  agents'  work  with  farm  boys 
and  girls  in  4-H  Club  activities  had  greatly  added  to  the  ac- 
ceptance and  support  of  the  extension  service. 

The  organization  of  farm  women  in  project  and  leader 
training  groups  for  instruction  in  the  various  phases  of  home- 
making  added  the  last  big  third  in  support  and  final  acceptance 
of  county  agent  work.  With  continued  and  increased  sup- 
port for  this  new  educational  system,  the  extension  service 
had  come  of  age. 
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Chapter  7 
THE  FARM  BUREAU  "MOVEMENT" 

Preliminary  Steps  Toward  Federation  -  The  Big  1919  Farm 
Bureau  Drive  -  Commercial  Activities  of  the  State  Federation 

-  Farm  Bureau  Units  1920  -  Farm  Bureau  Units  vs  Farmers' 
Clubs. 

Preliminary  Steps  Toward  Federation  -  As  early  as  1917  the 
Office  of  Extension,  North  and  West,  had  published  an  exten- 
sion bulletin  by  C.  B.  Smith  to  promote  the  farm  bureau  as 
a  public  body  and  part  of  the  agricultural  extension  organi- 
zation. It  attempted  to  standardize  the  farm  bureau  func- 
tions.     A  form  of  constitution  and  by-laws  was  included. 

A  proposed  model  law  for  state  aid  to  extension  through 
farm  bureaus  was  presnted  at  the  1917  meeting  of  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges.  The  essential  provisions  required  the  or- 
ganization of  a  farm  bureau  as  a  prerequisite  to  state  aid  for 
extension  work.  This  proposal  was  later  incorporated  in 
laws  passed  by  several  state  legislatures,  including  Minnesota. 

The  National  County  Agents  Association  assembled  in 
Chicago,  December  2,  1918  had  discussed  and  passed  a  reso- 
lution favoring  the  organization  of  state  and  national  farm 
bureau  federations:  "Be  is  resolved  that  we  encourage  the 
farm  bureaus  of  each  state  to  organize  into  state  federations 

-  -  and  that  when  such  federations  are  formed  in  several  states 
that  steps  be  taken  to  organize  into  a  national  farm  bureau 
federation." 

While  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  Minnesota 
and  a  greater  difference  in  a  number  of  other  states  regarding 
the  advisability  of  this  procedure,  nevertheless  both  the  county 
agents  and  the  state  staff  had  gone  on  record  as  favoring  both 
state  and  national  federations  of  farm  bureaus. 

Soon  the  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was  or- 
ganized. For  several  years  thereafter,  representatives  of  the 
various  county  farm  bureaus  sat  in  with  the  county  agents  at 
their  annual  conferences  at  University  Farm. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Henry  C.  Wallace,  then 
Secretary    of    Agriculture,    wrote,    "Help    in    their    economic 
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problems  is  now  the  most  urgent  need  of  farmers  -  the  thing 
of  most  importance  now  is  the  development  of  an  entirely 
new  realm  of  organized  knowledge  bearing  on  the  conomic 
factors  of  agriculture,  looking  toward  cheaper  production, 
improved  methods  of  distributon  and  the  enlargements  of  mar- 
kets, all  to  the  end  that  prices  the  farmers  receive  shall  be 
fairly  related  to  his  cost  of  production." 

The  Big  1919  Farm  Bureau  Drive  -  It  was  also  during  this 
period  of  farm  disaster  that  "the  big  drive"  for  farm  bureau 
organization  was  carried  on.  Up  to  this  time,  farm  bureau 
and  extension  service  had  been  synonymous.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  county  farm  bureau*  was  not  required  by  law  until 
the  1923  Statute.  Prior  to  this  time,  it  had  been  required  by 
the  state  office  as  a  guarantee  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
number  of  farmers  organized  in  the  county  to  back  up  and 
support  the  work. 

During  the  big  farm  bureau  drive  the  initial  member- 
ship fee  was  fixed  at  $10  in  most  counties  and  $5  thereafter. 
Men  who  had  been  successful  in  carrying  on  the  membership 
campaign  in  Iowa  were  brought  into  the  state  and  many 
Minnesota  farmers  were  hired  to  solicit  membership,  town- 
ship by  township.  This  new  farm  bureau  was  an  aggressive, 
fighting  organization  which  was  not  only  destined  to  support 
the  educational  work  of  the  extension  agent,  but  was  also  to 
aggressively  fight  for  better  prices  and  farmers'  rights  in 
state  legislature  and  the  halls  of  Congress.  Large  amounts 
of  farm  bureau  funds  were  made  available  for  supporting 
county  agent  work  in  counties  ;  in  turn,  county  agents  assist- 
ed in  the  organization  of  the  farm  bureaus  and  in  sponsoring 
farm  bureau  activities. 

Commercial  Activities  of  the  State  Federation  -  Not  too  long 
after  its  organization,  the  state  farm  bureau  federation  de- 
cided to  engage  in  a  number  of  cooperative  activities.  These 
included  the  handling  of  automobile  insurance,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers,  weed  sprays  and  other  commodities  through  a  sub- 
sidiary, "The  Farm  Bureau  Service  Company."  This  put  the 
Farm    Bureau   in   competition   with   the   Farmers   Union,    the 

*  Authorized  but  not  required  by  1915  legislature. 
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Land  O'  Lakes,  Midland  and  other  cooperatives  in  the  busi- 
ness of  handling  farm  supplies.  Antagonism  was  generated 
between  the  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the 
Farmers  Union. 

As  friction  developed,  many  Farmers  Union  members  did 
not  see  fit  to  use  the  county  agent's  office,  which  they  con- 
sidered the  "Farm  Bureau"  office  (which  it  was).  It  was 
natural  that  these  men  objected  to  paying  taxes  to  support 
the  agent  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in  such  a  situation ;  the  county 
agent  was  caught  in  the  crossfire.  It  was  his  job  as  a  public 
employee,  paid  from  public  funds,  to  serve  all  the  people 
without  fear  or  favor.  This  he  did  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
but  with  the  complicating  factors  noted. 

It  took  many  years  of  good  county  agent  work  to  win 
the  support  of  Farmers  Union  members  and  then,  for  several 
years,  only  to  the  extent  that  they  would  support  the  legal 
farm  bureau  required  by  statute  only  when  that  group  was 
pledged  not  to  affiliate  with  the  state  and  national  Farm 
Bureau  organizations.  At  least  seven  of  the  west-central 
Minnesota  counties  operated  on  this  basis  for  a  number  of 
years,  with  the  county  boards  of  commissioners  saying  flatly 
that  they  would  rescind  the  appropriation  if  this  agreement 
was  violated.  In  one  instance,  a  requested  appropriation  was 
delayed  for  two  years  when  a  state  Farm  Bureau  organization 
representative  appeared  at  a  preliminary  meeting. 
Farm  Bureau  Units  1920  -  The  1919  Farm  Bureau  drive  was 
carried  out  on  a  township  basis  with  local  farm  leaders  driv- 
ing the  paid  solicitor  from  farm  to  farm.  Following  this 
drive,  township  Farm  Bureau  units  were  organized  in  most 
counties.  The  Farm  Bureau  units,  although  in  seme  respects 
similar  to  farmers'  clubs,  also  had  some  significant  differences. 
To  a  large  extent,  they  replaced  the  farmers'  clubs  and  the 
farmers'  club  movement  declined  rapidly. 

The  county  agents  supervised  the  organization  of  the 
township  units,  v/orking  with  the  key  Farm  Bureau  members 
in  the  townships.  Theoretically,  at  least,  the  4-H  Clubs  and 
home  project  groups  were  now  organized  through  the  town- 
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ship  units.  The  county  agent  presented  the  various  phases 
of  extension  projects  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  unit. 
This  was  his  adult  class  in  the  community.  It  wat;  customary 
for  the  women  of  the  unit  to  serve  lunch  following  the  pro- 
gram. Agents  often  did  some  of  their  best  work  during  the 
visiting  and  discussion  sessions  following  the  lunch  Invari- 
ably, farmers  asked  many  questions  pertaining  to  their  various 
problems. 

Farm  Bureau  Units  vs  Farmers'  Clubs  -  Now  contrast  the  dif- 
ference between  the  farmers'  club  and  the  farm  bureau  unit. 
Farmers'  club  meetings  were  usually  held  in  the  farm  home 
3iid  were  largely  made  up  of  neighbors  and  friends  who  were 
congenial  and  had  similar  interests.  The  membership  of  the 
farm  bureau  units,  consisting  of  farm  families  scattered 
through  the  township  did  not  have  the  common  interests  of 
the  farmers'  club  groups.  The  farm  bureau  unit  may  have 
included  several  community  groups  with  different  school, 
church  and  social  interests.  Much  good  educational  work, 
however,  was  carried  on  through  the  better  units  in  many  of 
the  counties  with  generally  satisfactory  results  to  members. 
Other  units  never  did  function  successfully. 

With  the  larger  membership  and  increasing  number  of 
units,  there  developed  a  greater  affiliation  of  interests  be- 
tween the  county  agents  and  the  county  Farm  Bureau  asso- 
ciations. The  county  agent  not  only  encouraged  the  Farm 
Bureau  organization  but  also,  in  many  counties,  published  the 
Farm  Bureau  News  with  his  name  at  the  masthead.  He  also 
used  Farm  Bureau  stationery  with  his  name  listed  as  Farm 
Bureau  Manager.  He  reported  his  work  as  "Farm  Bureau 
accomplishment"  and  was  often  called  the  Farm  Bureau  agent. 

This  activity  on  the  part  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  did  not  change  the  legal  relationship  of  the  county 
farm  bureau  association  to  the  extension  service.  Of  course, 
embarrassing  and  difficult  situations  developed  in  counties  in 
which  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  state  federation. 
This  opposition  often  took  the  form  of  delegations  meeting 
with   county   commissioners,   urging  them  to   discontinue   ap- 
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propriations  for  county  agent  work.  In  many  counties  peti- 
tions were  circulated  asking  that  county  agent  work  be  dis- 
continued. In  some  counties,  the  question  of  discontinuing 
county  appropriations  was  put  to  a  vote  at  the  spring  elec- 
tions with  the  result  that  the  work  was  dropped.  The  attor- 
ney general's  office  ruled  such  voting  not  legal.  However, 
by  that  time  the  damage  was  done. 

On  the  national  front  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
southern  states  never  did  affiliate  with  the  state  farm  bureaus. 
There  was  also  a  "parting  of  the  ways"  in  most  northern 
states  soon  after  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was 
organized.  In  some  states  the  farm  bureaus  did  not  engage 
in  commercial  activities  and  some  states  did  not  organize  a 
state  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Minnesota  was  one  of  three 
or  four  states  in  which  the  Extension  Service  was  tied  with  a 
state  Farm  Bureau,  carrying  on  political  and  commercial 
activities.  In  reality,  as  pointed  out  elsewhere,  most  farmers 
had  joined  the  farm  bureau  to  support  the  county  agents  and 
the  work  they  were  doing.  The  county  agent,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, was  responsible  for  the  county  membership  and  organi- 
zation, perhaps  sub  rosa,  even  for  years  after  the  farm  bureau 
funds  applied  toward  the  county  budget  became  insignificant. 
Moreover,  the  farm  bureau  membership  itself  never  fully 
analyzed  or  understood  the  relationship. 

About  1928  a  memorandum  of  agreement  was  drawn  be- 
tween the  Minnesota  Extension  Service,  F.  W.  Peck,  Director, 
and  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  J.  S.  Jones,  Secretary 
to  the  effect  that  the  state  farm  bureau  would  be  res- 
ponsible for  the  membership  sign  up.  "Agents  cannot  organ- 
ize farm  bureaus,  conduct  membership  drives,  receive  dues, 
handle  farm  bureau  funds,  edit  farm  bureau  publications  or 
manage  the  business  of  the  farm  bureau."  A.  G.  Mereness,  a 
former  county  agent  would  be  responsible  for  the  membership 
sign  up.  In  spite  of  this  memorandum,  the  county  agent  was 
still  largely  responsible  ior  the  county  farm  bureau  organi- 
zation and,  for  the  most  part,  he  was  asked  to  name  drivers 
and  areas  to  cover.      The  success  of  the  drive  depended  to  a 
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great  extent  on  the  supporters  of  extension  work  and  the 
quality  of  work  the  agent  was  doing. 

It  has  been  related  how  the  agents  were  responsible  for 
maintaining  their  sponsoring  organization  during  the  early 
years.  This  was  done  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  throughout 
the  period  of  the  legal  tie-up. 

The  Minnesota  Cooperative  Extension  Act  of  1923  -  This  act 
attempted  to  strengthen  the  support  of  the  county  board 
of  commissioners  by  requiring  a  county  budget  committee 
consisting  of  seven  members :  the  county  auditor,  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  board,  one  selected  commissioner  and  the 
bureau  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  one  additional 
member  selected  by  the  county  farm  bureau  executive  com- 
mittee. The  act  delegated  the  general  administration  of  Ex- 
tension to  the  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  for  the  first  time  named  the  county 
Farm  Bureau  as  the  legal  cooperating  agency.  The  wording 
is :  "the  county  farm  bureau  association  shall  be  accepted  as 
the  cooperating  agency" ;  also  with  a  provision  that  the  asso- 
ciation must  have  200  members  and  $200  available  for  its  use. 
It  was  provided  further  that  the  executive  committee  in  co- 
operation with  the  Extension  Division  shall  "annually  formu- 
late" the  county  extension  program  of  work.  It  has  been 
customary  for  leaders  in  the  various  extension  projects  to 
sit  with  the  Farm  Bureau  executive  committee  in  such 
planning. 


Chapter  8 
THE  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING  "MOVEMENT" 

The  Central  Livestock  Association  -  The  Twin  City  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  -  The  Minnesota  Cooperative  Creameries 
Association  -  The  Minnesota  Cheese  Producers  Federation  - 
The  Lake  Region  Egg  Marketing  Association  -  The  Minne- 
sota Cooperative  Wool  Growers  Association  -  The  Midland 
Cooperative   -   Work   of  the   Marketing  Specialist. 

The  Extension  Service,  of  course,  did  not  initiate  the 
cooperative  movement  in  Minnesota.  It  did,  however,  strong- 
ly support  the  movement  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
and  following  World  War  I.  A.  D.  Wilson  and,  later,  Frank 
Peck  served  as  Extension  Directors  during  these  years. 
Prior  to  this  time  the  local  cooperative  creameries  were  well 
established.  Many  cooperative  Livestock  Shipping  Associa- 
tions were  successfully  moving  livestock  to  the  terminal 
markets. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  period  of  rapid 
progress  in  the  Cooperative  Marketng  Movement  coincides 
with  the  period  of  active  promotion  by  the  Extension  Service. 

During  this  period,  sound  principles  of  the  economics 
of  cooperation  were  being  taught.  Extension  Specialists 
W.  FI.  Tomhave  and  W.  A.  McKerrow  were  leaders  in  co- 
operative marketing  of  livestock.  A.  J.  McGuire  was  the 
prime  mover  in  organizing  the  Minnesota  Cooperative  Cream- 
ery Association  (later  Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries.) 

The  county  agents  were  doing  the  spade  work :  contacting 
key  leaders,  developing  interest,  discussing  marketing  prob- 
lems   at    program    planning   and    other    meetings. 

It  seems  significant  that  the  cooperative  movement  made 
its  greatest  advance  after  the  county  agents  were  on  the  job. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  two  commodity  marketing  co- 
operatives not  initiated  by  the  Extension  Service,  but  later 
actively  promoted  by  the  agents,  ended  in  dismal  failures. 
These  were  the  State  Potato  Marketing  and  the  Egg  and 
Poultry  Marketing  Associations,  both  of  which  had  the  as- 
sistance  of  Aaron   Sapiro,  who   had  been   hired   by   the    State 
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Farm  Bureau.  The  Minnesota  Cooperative  Creameries  As- 
sociation had  previously  considered  handling  eggs  but  decided 
to  delay  until  they  had  consolidated  activities  already  under- 
way. 

The  present  day  farmer  has  little  appreciation  of  the 
sharp  "trade  practices"  used  by  the  business  groups  dealing 
in  farm  produce  before  cooperative  marketing  got  underway. 
Some  of  these  "unfair"  practices  and  the  prevailing  situation 
in  connection  with  the  organization  of  specific  commodities 
to  which  they  relate  will  be  discussed  later. 
The  Central  Livestock  Association  -  Along  about  1909  H.  L. 
Halvorson,  manager  of  the  Litchfield  Cooperative  Creamery, 
shipped  the  first  carload  of  cattle,  of  which  we  have  record, 
to  be  marketed  cooperatively.  The  results  were  so  satis- 
factory that  a  cooperative  Livestock  Shipping  Association 
was  organized  with  H.  L.  Halvorson  as  manager. 

Up  to  this  time,  Minnesota  farmers  had  sold  their  sur- 
plus livestock  to  "county  buyers".  It  was  a  common  practice 
to  sell  by  "lump",  that  is.  a  lump  sum  was  paid  for  an  animal 
or  a  group  of  animals  without  weighing.  The  farmer  often 
had  little  experience  in  judging  weight.  Even  when  selling 
by  weight,  the  buyers'  scr.les  were  sometimes  "fixed"  to  weigh 
light.  In  the  areas  of  low  livestock  populations,  often  the 
males  would  not  be  castrated.  As  local  shippping  associa- 
tions were  organized,  better  management  practices  were  en- 
couraged. The  returns  were  so  much  better  that  many  old 
"buyers"  were  soon  out  of  business. 

In  southern  Minnesota,  where  so  much  more  livestock 
was  raised  and  there  were  often  several  buyers,  there  was 
more  competitive  bidding  on  the  basis  of  weight.  Under  these 
conditions,  there  were  fewer  advantages  in  cooperative 
shipping. 

As  early  as  1913  county  agents  were  assisting  in  the  or- 
ganization of  Cooperative  Shipping  Associations.  There  were 
96  such  associations  in  the  state  in  1913.  Director  Wilson 
commented : 

"These  associations,  when  properly  managed,  are  much 
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more  efficient  than  the  old  system  of  handling  cattle  through 
a  local  buyer  who  would  travel  from  farm  to  farm  to  pick 
up  all  the  animals  he  could.  This  system  tends  to  encourage 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  good  stock,  because  every  man 
gets  paid  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stock  delivered,  which 
is  not  usually  true  where  handled  through  a  local  buyer." 

"Cooperative  Shipping  Associations"  was  the  title  of  the 
second  Extension  bulletin  published  in  Minnesota. 

W.  H.  Tomhave  was  the  first  Extension  livestock  lectur- 
er. During  his  period  of  service,  he  assisted  in  organizing 
many  cooperative  livestock  shipping  associations  He  re- 
signed to  become  secretary  of  the  American  Aberdeen  Angus 
Association. 

Young,  personable,  energetic  W.  A.  McKerrow  of  Wis- 
consin was  made  lecturer  on  livestock  for  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice in  1913  when  W.  H.  Tomhave  left.  He  continued  the  work 
and,  more  than  anyone  else,  was  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Central  Livestock  Association.  After  this  associa- 
tion had  completed  its  oiganization  in  1920,  Mr.  McKerrow 
was  made  manager  and  guided  its  first  year  until  his  untimely 
death  in  July,  1921.  W.  A.  McKerrow's  successor  was  J.  S. 
Montgomery,  who  had  followed  him  as  Extension  livestock 
specialist.  On  Montgomery's  retirement,  Central  selected 
Norris  K.  Carnes  as  general  manager. 

Since  its  start,  the  Central  Livestock  Association  has 
handled  the  largest  volume  of  business  of  any  commission 
firm  in  South  St.  Paul  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  any  similar 
association  in  the  United  States. 

The  Twin  City  Milk  Producers  Association  -  There  was  much 
dissatisfaction  among  producers  of  the  Twin  City  milk  shed 
prior  to  organization  in  1916.  For  many  years  there  had  been 
talk  of  the  need  for  organization.  The  writer  heard  many 
complaints  in  the  Northfield  area  in  1908.  The  producers 
hauled  their  own  milk  to  local  shipping  points.  Shipping  in- 
dividually, they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  city  dealers  handling 
the  milk.  Farmers  felt  that  many  of  the  dealers  handling  the 
milk  were  decidedly  unscrupulous.      Prices  paid  varied  widely 
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in  different  areas  for  milk  of  the  same  quality.  Butterfat 
tests  were  read  low  when  compared  with  tests  by  disinterested 
persons  including  the  dairy  laboratory  at  University  Farm. 
Farmers  said  that  during  the  summer  surplus  milk  period 
milk  would  sometimes  be  reported  sour  and  not  be  paid  for. 

The  dissatisfied  dairymen  brought  the  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  county  agents  who  worked  zealously  in  carry- 
ing the  movement  to  its  successful  conclusion.  Agents  K.  A. 
Kirkpatrick,  Harry  Leonard  and  R.  C.  Pollock  have  been  ac- 
corded much  credit  for  the  successful  organization  campaign 
by  the  producers. 

John  B.  Irwin  of  Oxboro  Heath,  Hennepin  County,  was 
chairman  of  the  first  committee  of  producers  that  met  with 
the  Minneapolis  health  department  regarding  the  milk  grad- 
ing ordinance. 

County  Agent  K.  A.  Kirkpatrick  was  asked  to  assist  in 
organizing  "locals"  based. on  milk  hauling  routes.  J.  F.  Har- 
rison alone  signed  90  members.  Five  locals  had  been  formed 
by  March  1,  1916  and  the  producers  asked  for  a  conference 
with  the  dealers  who  refused  to  confer  or  make  concessions. 
But  they  raised  the  price  of  milk  from  one  to  two  cents  per 
gallon  in  the  areas  involved  and  at  the  same  time  dropped  the 
active  organizers  from  their  list  of  patrons.  This  action  ap- 
parently blew  the  lid  off.  The  county  agents  were  soon  in 
volved  as  organization  got  underway  in  Washington,  Dakota, 
Rice,  Ramsey,  Carver  and  Goodhue  Counties,  as  well  as  St. 
Croix  County,  Wisconsin. 

The  organization  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Paul,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1916  with  35  locals  from  10  counties  represented  and 
150  delegates  present. 

The  first  executive  committee  of  the  Twin  City  Milk 
Producers  Association  included  John  B.  Irwin,  president; 
Senator  J.  A.  Hackney,  first  vice-president;  George  A.  El- 
well,  second  vice-president;  R.  H.  Benham,  secretary;  E.  G. 
Broshius,  treasurer;  county  agent  H.  R.  Leonard  of  Wash- 
ington County  was  made  the  first  general  manager.  Later, 
county   agent   Francis   Corneia   was   made   assistant   manager. 
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It  appears  the  county  agents  greatly  assisted  this  organization 
which  has  since  been  so  successful.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  officers  and  members  of  this  association  have  always  given 
much  credit  to  the  agents.  In  1917,  69,886,247  pounds  of  milk 
were  handled  by  the  Twin  Cities  Milk  Producers  Association ; 
by  1922  the  Association  handled  147,000,000  pounds  of  milk 
with  a  total  dollar  volume  of  approximately  four  million  dol- 
lars. By  1956  this  volume  was  672,772,332  pounds  of  milk 
with  net  sales  of  $26,958,614.89. 

The  Minnesota  Cooperative  Creameries  Association  -  Without 
hesitation,  A.  J.  McGuire  is  given  credit  for  being  the  father 
of  the  Minnesota  Creamery  Association  (Land  O'  Lakes). 
Hundreds  of  officers  of  cooperative  creameries  supported  this 
program.  Again  the  county  agents,  especially  those  in  the 
leading  dairy  counties,  were  in  a  position  to  render  much 
assistance.  This  was  done  by  carrying  the  message  to  annual 
creamery  meetings,  to  various  community  meetings,  and  in 
calling  meetings  of  creamery  officers. 

K.  D.  Ruble  in  "Man  to  Remember,"*  quotes  a  letter  from 
the  extension  service  to  secretaries  of  all  cooperative  cream- 
ries  in  the  state  in  December  1918:  "We  do  not  believe  com- 
petition between  cooperatives  is  a  good  thing.  An  organized 
effort  to  help  one  another,  we  believe,  would  bring  better  re- 
sults thai?  individual  effort  to  outdo  each  other.  We  urge  a 
general  meeting  of  all  boards  of  directors  of  all  the  coopera- 
tive creameries  within  each  county." 

An  important  step  leading  to  the  statewide  organization 
was  the  organization  of  District  Associations  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  carload  shipping  of  butter  and,  in  some  cases,  of 
butter  and  eggs,  both  taking  the  same  freight  rates  and  being 
handled  by  the  "Butter  and  Egg"  trade.  The  district  asso- 
ciations, through  shipping  in  carlots,  effected  a  considerable 
saving  in  freight  rates.  A.  J.  McGuire  worked  with  county 
agents  while  organizing  the  district  associations. 

A  committee  of  county  agents  was  appointed  at  a  con- 
ference of  southeastern  Minnesota  agents  at  Owatonna 
*  History  of  the  Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries,  Inc. 
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early  in  March  1921  to  develop  plans  for  perfecting  a  market- 
ing organization.  This  committee  consisted  of  A.  J.  Schaefer, 
Steele  County;  Ben  Rieke,  Freeborn  County;  E.  A.  Raymond, 
Wright  County ;  C.  C.  Turner,  Houston  County  and  C.  L. 
McNelly,  chairman,  Dodge  County. 

This  committee  sent  a  letter  March  25  to  all  the  county 
agents  in  the  state  proposing  the  "organization  of  a  State 
Butter  Producers'  Association  which  would  have  for  its  ob- 
ject the  standardization  of  butter,  the  selling  of  Minnesota 
butter  as  such,  the  buying  of  supplies  cooperatively  and  es- 
pecially cooperative  shipping  in  carload  lots.  It  is  felt  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  county  agent  force  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  dairy  leaders  can  assist  materially  in  build- 
ing this   proposed   butter   marketing   organization." 

On  June  29,  1921,  A.  J.  McGuire  was  granted  a  five- 
month  leave  and  was  in  charge  of  organization  work. 

"At  the  beginning  Farm  Bureau  solicitors  who  were  to 
sign  up  creameries  ("Men  to  Remember")  drew  a  complete 
blank  at  the  first  few  meetings  they  held  with  creamery 
boards.  Nobody  joined. "  John  Brandt  dropped  his  farm 
work  and  joined  the  solicitors  on  their  travels.  So  did  county 
agnts  Stitts  and  county  agents  in  every  part  of  the  state. 

The  writer,  as  a  county  agent,  was  a  member  of  the 
McGuire  organization  group  which  nominated  the  "commit- 
tee of  11."  Shortly  therafter,  plans  were  changed  as  Hugh  J. 
Hughes  issued  the  call  for  the  creamery  officers  meeting 
which  was  held  at  St.  Paul,  April  23,  1921.  There  was  a 
divided  opinion  at  this  meeting  as  to  whether  one  strong  state 
association  should  be  organized  or  whether  the  effort  should 
be  devoted  to  the  organization  of  additional  local  associations. 
At  the  April  23  meeting  those  in  favor  of  a  strong  state  asso- 
ciation prevailed  and  it  was  decided  to  go  ahead  on  the  state 
association  basis.  The  county  agents  continued  to  aid  by  en- 
couraging their  creamery  boards  to  support  the  organization. 
Minnesota  Cheese  Producers  Federation  -  Cheese  making  in 
Minnesota  is  not  a  large  industry.  At  the  time  the  Federation 
was  organized  in  1920,  cheese  production  was  confined  largely 
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to  the  counties  of  Dodge,  Goodhue  and  Olmsted.  Here  were 
located  50  of  the  75  Minnesota  cheese  factories,  and  in  these 
three  counties  75  per  cent  of  the  Minnesota  cheese  was  made 
Forty-one  of  the  50  factories  in  these  three  counties  were  co- 
operative. Thirty-four  of  the  41  cooperatives  factories  joined 
the  Minesota  Cheese  Producers'  Federation.  In  the  early 
years  of  its  organization,  the  Federation  transacted  approxi- 
mately a  $1,000,000  business  annually. 

During  the  summer  of  1920  this  cheese  was  largely 
handled  by  four  "cheese  dealers".  Sharp  practices  on  the  part 
of  these  dealers  had  long  been  obnoxious  to  the  producer. 
During  the  fall  of  1919  a  meeting  was  called  at  Mantorville 
to  talk  the  situation  over  and  to  see  what  could  be  done.  At 
this  meeting,  in  the  heart  of  the  cheese  section,  the  following 
grievances  were  enumerated: 

First,  the  cheese  boxes  were  required  to  be  marked  even 
weights,  i.  e.,  a  box  weighing  73  3-4  pounds  was  sold  as  weigh- 
ing 73  pounds. 

Second,  there  was  usually  no  set  market  for  cheese,  the 
prices  being  determined  by  haggling  and  dickering  with  the 
dealer;  sometimes  by  holding  off  five  minutes  over  the  tele- 
phone an  extra  half  cent  a  pound  could  be  secured  for  the 
week's   make. 

Thrd,  when  the  Plymouth  market*  was  on  the  down 
trend,  dealers  would  not  buy  cheese,  saying  there  was  no  mar- 
ket. When  it  struck  a  low  point  sometimes  the  entire 
month's  make  would  have  to  be  sold  at  the  low  price. 

Fourth,  in  certain  cases,  cheese  was  shipped  to  be  paid  for 
on  a  basis  of  the  Plymouth  market  the  day  of  shipment.  On 
days  when  the  market  declined,  cheese  was  often  reported  of 
inferior  quality  and  paid  for  on  that  basis. 

The  manager  usually  accepted  the  settlement  as  made. 
In  one  instance  where  the  market  had  gone  particularly  bad, 
swollen  cheese  was  reported.  Will  Spreiter,  a  farm  man- 
ager, was  so  disgusted  he  immediately  took  the  train  to  St. 

*  Plymouth,  Wisconsin  was  the  leading  cheese  market  in  the  United 
States. 
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Paul.  At  the  warehouse  he  asked  to  see  the  cheese  he  had 
shipped.  After  considerable  hemming  and  hawing,  as  there 
was  no  swollen  cheese  in  the  house,  he  was  paid  for  number 
one  cheese.  Practices  of  this  sort  were  irritating  to  say  the 
least. 

The  producers  begrudged  no  middle  man  a  legitimate 
profit  but  felt  that  crooked  dealings,  unnecessary  freight 
hauls  and  unnecessary  middlemen  should  be  eliminated.  The 
cheese  that  the  farmer  was  selling  at  \2y2  cents  per  pound  was 
costing  the  consumer  25  to  40  cents  per  pound.  With  prac- 
tically nothing  invested  as  compared  with  the  producers'  mil- 
lions in  farm,  herd  and  shelter,  and  little  labor  as  compared 
with  the  dairyman's  long  hours,  the  dealer  was  appropriating 
the  profits. 

The  producers  hoped  through  cooperation  to  remedy 
these  conditions,  to  improve  and  standardize  the  make  and  to 
advertise  the  standardized  product,  thereby  finding  better 
markets. 

Seventeen  of  the  Dodge  County  cheese  factories  voted 
in  favor  of  organizing  the  Cheese  Producers'  Federation, 
many  of  them  by  unanimous  vote.  The  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion were  then  prepared  for  presentation  at  the  formal  or- 
ganization meeting  which  was  held  at  Pine  Island. 

During  the  summer  of  1920,  29  cooperative  cheese  fac- 
tories had  signed  for  the  proposed  federation.  At  this  meet- 
ing, with  90  producers  from  27  factories  present,  there  was 
unanimous  approval  of  the  motion  to  organize  and  the  articles 
of  incorporation  were  adopted. 

Officers  elected  were :  Lew  Burdick,  Mantorville,  presi- 
dent ;  Orren  Sparrow,  Kasson,  vice-president ;  Will  Spreiter, 
West  Concord,  secretary;  and  Steve  Aney,  Pine  Island,  treas- 
urer. F.  A.  Corniea,  a  former  county  agent  and  then  assistant 
manager  of  the  Twin  Cities  Milk  Producers'  Association,  was 
hired  as  manager.  Jim  Gordon  was  made  quality  field  man 
and  warehouse  foreman. 

A  $35,000  cold  storage  warehouse  was  erected  at  Pine 
Island  and  operations  started  about  March  1,  1921. 
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Was  the  new  federation  successful  in  bettering  con- 
ditions ?  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  first  carload  of  cheese 
handled,  according  to  F.  A.  Corniea,  manager,  weighed  1,000 
pounds  more  than  the  producers'  own  weights.  While  Minne- 
sota had  made  good  cheese  before,  there  resulted  a  remark- 
able improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  make,  the  biggest  im- 
provement coming  through  standardizing  the  product  of  the 
various  factories.  The  quality  was  so  improved  that  better 
than  95  per  cent  graded  No.  1. 

Supplies  were  purchased  cooperatively  at  a  considerable 
saving.  They  were  trucked  out  to  the  factories  as  the  cheese 
was  gathered. 

The  Minnesota  Federation  later  affiliated  with  the  Wis- 
consin Federation,  thereby  avoiding  conflicts  in  marketing 
and  securing  more  fully  the  benefits  of  cooperation.  At  one 
annual  meeting,  approximately  1,000  farmer  producers  met  to 
participate  in  planning  the  business. 

The  Lake  Region  Egg  Marketing  Association  -  It  has  been 
mentioned  elsewhere  that  the  Minnesota  Creameries  Associa- 
tion had  considered  handling  poultry  and  eggs  as  a  sideline, 
but  had  for  the  time  being  decided  against  this  because,  at 
the  time,  other  problems  seemed  more  important.  Many  co- 
operative creameries  were  already  successfully  handling  both 
poultry  and  eggs. 

At  this  time  Aaron  Sapiro,  who  had  represented  a  Cali- 
fornia fruit  cooperative,  was  employed  by  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  as  organization  counsel  and  S.  G.  Rubinow  as  organi- 
zation manager.  After  consulting  with  other  groups,  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  board  decided  to  organize  county  egg 
marketing  associations.  Again  the  extension  service  was 
brought  in  to  do  much  of  the  organization  work.  At  Aaron 
Sapiro's  insistence  that  a  "cooperative  must  deal  in  but  one 
commodity,"  it  was  agreed  at  a  St.  Paul  meeting  called  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  secretary,  J.  S.  Jones,  that  a  separate 
statewide  cooperative  Egg  Marketing  Association  must  be  set 
up.  W.  J.  Corwin,  then  district  supervisor  for  the  southern 
counties,  was  particularly  active.      As  the  organization  work 


progressed,  many  county  and  district  egg  marketing  associa- 
tions were  organized  and  federated  into  the  state  association 
known  as  the  Lake  Region  Egg  Marketing  Association. 
W.  J.  Corwin  was  made  general  manager.  A.  A.  McPheeters, 
Rice  county  agent,  was  made  manager  of  the  Twin  City  unit. 
Several  other  county  agents  were  made  managers  of  local 
associations. 

Several  of  the  smaller  units  never  did  get  started.  Many 
who  had  signed  membership  lists  for  various  reasons  never 
shipped  an  egg.  Possibly  one  reason  was  that  the  local  egg 
buyers  boosted  their  prices  from  three  to  five  cents  a  dozen 
about  the  time  the  local  cooperatives  got  under  way.  It  was 
reported  by  the  "Butter  and  Egg  Journal"  that  the  "butter 
and  egg''  dealers  in  Chicago  had  raised  a  slush  fund  of  $1,000,- 
000  to  be  used  to  "kill  off"  cooperative  movements.  In  any 
case,  whether  due  to  the  slush  fund,  the  manner  in  which  the 
cooperative  was  set  up  or  poor  management,  the  Lake  Region 
Egg  Marketing  Association  was  in  trouble.  We  quote  county 
agent  leader,  Frank  Balmer's  report : 

"Probably  at  no  time  had  the  signed  membership  of  this 
association  shipped  their  eggs  or  poultry  through  the  associa- 
tion. The  total  debt  of  the  Twin  City  unit  was  approximately 
$44,000,  of  which  $18,000  had  been  paid  in  the  form  of  notes 
or  cash  by  the  directors  of  the  unit. 

"The  basis  of  settlement  proposed  was  to  collect  five  cents 
per  hen  as  liquidated  damages  from  all  contract  holders  who 
had  broken  their  contracts. 

"It  was  concluded  that  this  particular  move  on  the  part 
of  the  egg  association  was  simply  a  local  matter  by  a  farmer- 
controlled  cooperative  and  concerned  the  county  agents  and 
the  extension  service  only  insofar  as  local  people  may  assume 
that  county  agents  were  responsible  because  they  originally 
were  behind  the  movement.  It  is  regretted  that  in  some 
places  the  move  places  in  jeopardy  the  county  agent  service 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  confidence  of  the  public." 

Sales  in  1925  were  approximately  $3,000,000,  two-thirds 
from  eggs  and  one-third  from  poultry.      The  per  dozen  cost 
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of  handling  eggs  by  the  cooperative  was  from  eight  to  nine 
cents. 

W.  L.  Corwin's  resignation  at  the  request  of  the  board 
was  accepted  August  27,  1925. 

The  Minnesota  Cooperative  Wool  Growing  Association  -  Dur- 
ing World  War  I,  county  agents  were  asked  to  supervise  the 
pooling  of  wool.  There  is  little  information  on  the  early 
organization  of  the  Wool  Growers  Association.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1921  and  known  as  the  Farm  Bureau  Pool.  Agents 
held  township  meetings  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
county  pools.  The  county  agents  were  in  charge  of  receiving 
the  wool  at  the  shipping  point  and  consigning  car  lot  to  the 
national  Wool  Warehouse  and  Storage  Company.  Much  of 
the  1920  wool  clip  was  included  in  the  1921  shipment.  Dur- 
ing these  years  the  markets  were  decidedly  weak.  Jones  and 
Company,  Seed  and  Wool  dealers  at  Wabasha,  handled  the 
Farm  Bureau  pool  for  a  number  of  years  on  commission.  Also 
during  these  years  results  from  the  Farm  Bureau  pool  were 
not  too  satisfactory,  and  much  of  the  Minnesota  clip  was  sold 
to  independent  dealers.  In  1932  the  pool  advance  dropped 
to  six  cents  per  pound. 

The  Thief  River  Falls  Pool  was  about  the  only  Minne- 
sota wool  cooperative  that  weathered  the  depression.  Its 
success  was  due  largely  to  the  assistance  of  county  agent 
R.  M.  Douglass  and  the  northern  agents. 

It  was  not  until  the  reorganization  of  the  Minnesota 
Wool  Producers  Association,  through  the  efforts  of  livestock 
specialist  W.  E.  Morris,  and  consolidation  with  the  South 
Dakota  Association  and  the  purchase  of  the  Wadena  Wool 
Warehouse,  that  cooperative  wool  marketing  got  under  way. 
The  Midland  Cooperative  -  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  organization  of  the  Midland  Oil  Cooperative.  This  buy- 
ing cooperative  was  organized  through  the  efforts  of  a  group 
of  Freeborn  County  cooperative  minded  farmers.  J.  E.  Cort, 
then  county  agent  there,  encouraged  and  promoted  this  in- 
terest. Cort  was  made  manager  of  the  Freeborn  County 
group.      Then,  as  the  interest  grew,  he  was  made  state  man- 
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ager  with  headquarters  in  Minneapolis.      The  idea  caught  on 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest  Minnesota  cooperatives. 

In  narrating  these  brief  histories  of  the  Minnesota  co- 
operatives, the  attempt  has  been  made  to  tell  of  the  early- 
marketing  problems  of  farmers  as  well  as  Extension's  partici- 
pation in  the  organization  of  the  various  cooperatives.  Many 
of  the  cooperatives  perhaps  haven't  accomplished  all  that  the 
early  workers  hoped  for,  especially  in  the  processing  and 
merchandising  field.  At  the  same  time,  much  has  been  ac- 
complished. The  younger  generation  of  today  has  little 
knowledge  or  appreciation  .  of  the  conditions  under  which 
farmers  marketed  their  products  in  the  early  years.  The  co- 
operatives, in  spite  of  some  shortcomings,  have  been  a  tre- 
mendous influence  in  helping  to  keep  competition  in  line. 
Work  of  the  Marketing  Specialist  -  D.  C.  Dvoracek's  1929  re- 
port may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  type  of  work  being  done  in 
marketing  during  the  early  period : 

"According  to  a  survey  made  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  (Tech. 
Bui.  40)  Minnesota  was  the  leading  state  in  the  number  of 
cooperative  associations  in  1924,  having  nearly  13  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  reporting.  Minnesota  also  ranked  first 
in  the  estimated  membership  and  estimated  volume  of  busi- 
ness, having  8.1  per  cent  of  total  membership  for  the  country 
and  9.4  per  cent  of  total  amount  of  business. 

"It  is  believed  that  local  associations  make  up  the  logi- 
cal foundation  upon  which  successful  cooperative  marketing 
on  a  national  scale  can  be  built  through  federation  of  these 
locals.  Special  attention  must  be  given  these  local  organi- 
zations. The  principles,  essentials,  limitations  of  cooperative 
marketing  must  be  clearly  presented  at  general  meetings  and 
members,  directors  and  officers  be  made  to  see  their  respec- 
tive responsibilities  and  to  assume  their  respective  duties. 

"Price  trends,  seasonal,  cyclical  and  long  time,  must  be 
studied  since  they  depict  past  history  which  is  the  best  guide 
to  future  of  price  changes." 

Principal  projects  to  receive  attention  during  the  year 
were  cooperative  marketing  schools,  general  agricultural  and 
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livestock  marketing  schools,  livestock,  creamery,  potato,  seed 
marketing  problems  and  analysis  and  surveys  of  local  mar- 
keting organizations.  As  late  as  1951,  Minnesota  coopera- 
tives were  still  asking  specialists  for  help  with  organizational 
and  legal  problems. 
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SECTION  III 


THE  MIDDLE  YEARS 
Chapter  9 

ORGANIZATIONS:  PROBLEMS,  PROJECTS 

AND  A  NEW  DIRECTOR 

The  New  Director  -  The  Extension  Staff  -  Supervisory  Res- 
ponsibilities -  The  County  Agent  -  On  the  Job  Training  - 
Teaching  Methods  Used  by  Agents. 

The  New    Director  -  July  1, 

jg       jfP^  1921    A-    D-    Wilson    resigned 

Mr^  ^m  as     Extension     Director    and 

Frank  W.  Peck  was  appoint- 
ed his  successor.  The  ap- 
pointment brought  little 
change  in  policy  or  practice ; 
however,  it  coincided  closely 
with  the  violent  drop  in  farm 
prices  following  the  infla- 
tionary effects  of  the  first 
world  war.  Changes  in  em- 
phasis and  direction  of  pro- 
grams were  indicated. 

Mr.  Peck's  training  and 
background  were  similar  to 
those  of  his  predecessor  in 
that  both  had  attended  and 
graduated  from  both  the 
School  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota.  Peck  had  majored  in 
Farm  Management  and  succeeded  Thomas  P.  Cooper  as  farm 
management  instructor  in  the  College  on  Cooper's  resignation 
in  1911.  He  was  to  serve  as  Extension  Director  from  July  1, 
1921  to  February  1,  1938,  with  a  three-month  leave  in  1929 
to  conduct  a  study  for  R.  L.  Wilber,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  study  on  the  work  of  the  Extension  Service  covered 
141  pages  in  the  report.      "Survey  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges 
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and  Universities."  He  was  later  granted  leave  starting  May 
16,  1933,  extended  to  December  31,  1935,  to  serve  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  newly  established  Federal  Bank  of  Cooperatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.  During  this  period  of  leave  Dean  W.  C. 
Coffey  served  as  acting  Director  and  Frank  Brown,  Assistant 
Director,  serving  until  May  15,  1937.  Peck  returned  for  two 
more  years,  January   1,   1936  to  February   1,   1938. 

(To  avoid  breaking  the  narrative  sequence,  Dean  Coffey's 
tenure  is  incorporated  in  this  section.)  Director  Peck  served 
ably  during  his  14  years  as  Director,  carrying  on  and  building 
on  the  earlier  work  of  A.  D.  Wilson. 

These  were  the  years  that  Extension  was  growing  up. 
With  his  agile  and  brilliant  mind  and  easy  manner,  he  was 
the  man  for  the  job. 

The  staff  assumed  responsibilities  which  he  delegated  to 
them  and  he  backed  his  men  in  their  often  necessary  emer- 
gency decisions  in  the  field. 

It  was  during  Director  Peck's  tenure  that  much  of  the 
assistance  to  cooperative  marketing  was  given.  The  Farm 
Bureau  movement  was  at  its  height.  Real  progress  was  made 
in  the  development  of  organized  Extension  programs.  The 
local  leader  system  was  established  and  agents,  specialists 
and  supervisors  worked  at  the  job.  The  problems  of  the  de- 
pression years  were  paramount. 

The  Extension  Staff  -  Frank  Balmer  continued  to  serve  as 
State  County  Agent  Leader  until  October  30,  1930,  at  which 
time  he  resigned  to  become  Extension  Director  of  Washing- 
ton State  College,  Pullman,  Washington. 

Of  the  five  assistant  state  leaders  of  World  War  I,  only 
two  served  longer  than  two  years.  Frank  J.  Brown  had  suc- 
ceeded H.  R.  Leonard,  April  1,  1921.  W.  E.  Morris  resigned 
the  northwest  district  June  30,  1927  to  become  livestock 
specialist.  C.  L.  McNelly  suceeded  him.  S.  B.  Cleland  re- 
signed October  15,  1930  to  accept  the  position  of  farm  manage- 
ment specialist,  to  be  succeeded  by  L.  A.  Churchill.  Churchill 
was  made  state  leader  July  1,  1937  and  served  until  December 
31,  1930.      A.  E.  Engebretson  took  F.  J.  Brown's  place  in  the 
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south  district  when  Brown  was  made  assistant  director.     R.  M. 
Douglass  suceeded  Churchill  in  the  northeast  district. 

Among  the  many  well  known  specialists  appointed  dur- 
ing Director  Peck's  regime  may  be  mentioned  Henry  Zavoral, 
H.  R.  Searles,  A.  A.  Dowell,  Ralph  Crim,  D.  C.  Dvoracek, 
W.  A.  Dankers,  M.  A.  Therfinnson  and  W.  A.  Billings.  Among 
the  home  specialists  were  Eva  Blair,  Inez  Hobart,  Lois  Reid, 
Eves  Whitfield,  Mary  May  Miller,  and  Belle  O.  Fish.  In  4-H 
Club  work  were  Amy  Wessel  and  Mildred  Schenk.  Charlotte 
Kirchner,  Ruby  Christianson  and  J.  B.  McNulty  were  appoint- 
ed while  Dean  Coffey  was  acting  director. 

Since  this  deals  with  the  extension  staff  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  its  organization,  extension  compares  with  the 
line  and  staff  organization  of  the  army  (as  do  most  business 
organizations). 

In  "line",  some  of  the  administrative  duties  of  the  di- 
rector are  delegated  to  the  supervisors  and  then  to  the  county 
agents.  The  "staff  consists  of  such  offices  as  budgets  and 
financing,  field  studies  and  information  and  publicity. 
The  Supervisory  Responsibilities  -  From  the  beginning  of 
county  agent  work  until  the  war  expansion  of  1917-18,  prac- 
tically the  entire  time  of  Supervisor  Frank  E.  Balmer  was  de- 
voted to  organizational  work.  During  much  of  this  period, 
counties  were  discontinuing  the  services  as  fast  as  new  coun- 
ties were  organized.  The  situation  wasn't  greatly  different 
following  World  War  I,  nor  during  the  early  depression  years. 
During  these  periods  the  time  of  the  supervisors  was  almost 
fully  devoted  to  mending  fences  in  the  effort  to  maintain  the 
work.  Much  of  the  supervisor's  time  was  necessarily  devoted 
to  organization  and  financing  rather  than  to  the  training  and 
supervision  of  personnel  and  the  building  of  programs. 

The  statement  made  by  F.  E.  Balmer,  county  agent  leader 
in  1927,  comparing  the  supervisor's  duties  with  those  of  the 
specialists,  seems  well  phrased: 

"The  supervisor  may  set  up  a  detailed  plan  of  supervision 
for  the  year,  and  before  he  has  scarcely  launched  upon  it,  some 
unexpected  development  arises  that  must,  at  least  for  the  time, 
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alter  procedure  .  .  .  The  specialist  meets  a  group  with  one 
interest.  They  already  possess  solidarity.  The  supervisor 
must  meet  the  people  of  many  interests  and  they  need  to 
create  the  basis  for  solidarity  .... 

"Local  interests  quite  likely  have  the  situations  prepared 
for  the  service  of  a  specialist  upon  his  arrival.  Often  the 
supervisor  must  work  out  the  situation  upon  his  arrival,  or 
possibly  serve  as  his  own  advance  man  to  set  up  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  he  must  make  a  later  visit  to  finish  the  job. 
The  county  agent  and  specialist  reinforce  one  another  because 
they  both  do  subject  matter  work.  The  county  agent  is  some- 
times at  sea  in  reinforcing  the  supervisor  since  he  seldom 
functions  in  relation  to  supervisory  activities  and,  moreover 
the  supervisor  in  discharging  his  duties  as  timed  may  need  to 
proceed  to  the   disadvantage  of  the  agent   personally." 

The  district  supervisor  would,  where  interest  was  shown, 
go  into  a  county  and  practically  live  there  sometimes  for  a 
month  or  more.  He  would  visit  the  leading  farmers,  en- 
couraging them  to  solicit  Farm  Bureau  memberships  in  their 
communities.  Usually  the  supervisor  would  have  the  farmer 
sign  a  membership  list  and  leave  it  with  the  farmer  to  use  in 
his  canvas.  Extension  work  was  reinstated  in  several  coun- 
ties in  this  way. 

In  one  case  the  county  board  agreed  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  $1,500  provided  that  300  farmers  be  signed  as  farm 
bureau  members  and  if  500  farmers  of  the  county  signed  peti- 
tions asking  for  the  appropriation.  The  organization  of  the 
necessary  campaign  devolved  on  the  district  supervisor  and 
involved  time,  travel  and  grief.  Eventually  both  requirements 
were  met  with  a  safety  margin  of  some  ten  per  cent  but  by 
that  time  the  county  board  members  had  changed  their  minds 
and  refused  to  appropriate. 

The  county  agent  was  eventually  accepted  by  all  the 
counties  but  not  until  the  Emergency  agents  placed  in  counties 
under  the  Emergency  Act  of  Congress  had  served  several 
years. 

It  was  about  1927  that  the  supervisors  began  drawing  on 
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young  men  "fresh  out  of  college"  for  county  agent  material. 
The  selection  was  largely  based  on  background  experience  in 
working  with  people.  They  had  4-H  Club  and  Junior  Leader- 
ship experience.  They  had  shown  qualities  of  leadership  and 
served  in  positions  of  leadership  through  high  school  and  col- 
lege. Many  had  worked  their  own  way  through  college.  High 
scholarship  rating  was  desirable  but  not  at  the  expense  of  per- 
sonality, leadership  and  experience.  From  among  this  group 
came  such  great  agents  as  Carl  Ash,  Roland  Abraham,  Ralph 
Wayne,  Harold  Pederson,  George  Chambers,  Carroll  Blakes- 
lee,  Roland  McCamus,  Robert  Douglass,  Fred  Giesler  and 
many  others. 

The  County  Agent  -  Under  our  singular  and  distinctly  Ameri- 
can system  the  county  agents  were  hired  jointly  by  the  desig- 
nated representatives  of  the  county,  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  No  agent  is 
placed  in  a  county  unless  he  is  satisfactory  to  the  county  com- 
mittee. Also,  as  indicated  elsewhere,  the  larger  part  of  the 
salary  of  the  agent  comes  from  county  funds. 

The  county  staff  is  a  teaching  unit  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  It  had  the  added  responsibility  of  bringing  the 
problems  of  the  farm  and  the  farm  home  to  the  University 
for  solution,  and  taking  the  results  of  research  back  to  the 
residents  of  the  counties. 

The  agents  also  represent  the  federal  government 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  hold  appoint- 
ments with  the  county,  the  University  and  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  and 
are  responsible  for  detailed  reports  to  each  and  are  paid  in 
part  from  each  source. 

The  most  successful  county  agents  were  altruistic  by 
nature  ;  they  were  dedicated  to  their  profession  ;  they  had  faith 
in  themselves.  The  job  required  fortitude  and  a  deep  under- 
standing of  human  nature.  They  liked  farm  people  and  had 
common  interest  with  them.  The  problems  of  the  farm  fam- 
ily were  the  agents'  problems  and  were  incorporated  in  his 
program  of  work.  He  worked  with  them  in  an  organized 
way  ;  doing  the  things  that  needed  doing.      As  it  came  along, 
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each  new  project  was  accepted  as  part  of  the  agent's  job. 

His  work  necessitated  wide  contacts.  He  worked  with 
young  people  in  4-H  Clubs  and  rural  youth  groups.  He  work- 
ed with  women  in  organizing  and  carrying  on  the  various 
home  demonstration  projects,  and  he  worked  with  farmers  in 
all  phases  of  farm  production,  organization  and  marketing 
problems.  His  work  therefore  included  youth  guidance  and 
the  whole  field  of  rural  adult  education. 

While  agents  differed  widely  in  personal  characteristics, 
they  have  with  few  exceptions  had  the  highest  of  ethical 
standards. 

An  agent  was  not  successful  until  he  had  gained  favor 
with  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  influential  farmers  in  the 
county.  The  zest  of  achievement  came  in  winning  those  who 
had  been  indifferent  or  "against".  When  members  of  this 
group  came  to  the  agent  for  advice,  information,  or  "what 
shall  I  do?"  the  agent  felt  that  he  had  made  progress. 
Gradually  he  acquired  prestige  and  authority.  To  reach  this 
plateau,  he  had  to  sacrifice  family  life.  His  wife  called  her- 
self an  "Extension  widow."  There  were  no  home  "do-it- 
yourself"  projects.  The  hours  were  long  and  pay  was  low 
in   relation  to  accomplishment. 

Compensation  came  in  the  joy  of  accomplishment,  in  the 
satisfaction  of  service  rendered,  in  watching  the  growth  and 
development  of  farm  boys  and  girls  and  of  men  and  women, 
in  better  homes  and  better  living  on  the  farm. 

We  can  repeat  for  the  county  agent  that  which  he  had 
said  of  4-H  and  Home  Leaders :  "Through  service  comes 
growth  and  through  growth  comes  greater  service." 

County  Agent  Training  -  It  is  generally  known  that  a  county 
agent  is  an  agricultural  college  graduate.  It  is  perhaps  not 
so  well  known  that  he  must  study  continually  to  keep  up  with 
the  changing  times  and  the  new  problems  constantly  facing 
him.  In  addition  to  any  reading  for  which  he  can  find  time, 
many  agents  take  a  month's  vacation  leave  to  study  at  an 
Extension   Summer   School.      For   the    Minnesota   agents,   the 
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schools  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado  and  Madison,  Wisconsin,  are 
the  ones  most  widely  attended. 

On  the  Job  Training  -  Special  training  sessions  are  scheduled 
throughout  the  year.  These  include  the  annual  County 
Agents'  Four-Day  Conference  held  at  University  Farm ;  a 
series  of  three-a-year  one  day  training  conferences  held  by 
districts;  numerous  special  and  regional  project  training  ses- 
sions. County  agricultural  agents  customarily  attend  crop 
field  days  at  the  Central  Experiment  Station  and  the  sub- 
stations. They  learn  from  the  specialists'  meetings  in  their 
counties,  often  taking  extensive  notes,  copying  charts,  etc. 
Specialists  have  said  that  "some  agents  did  so  well  at  this 
that  at  the  second  meeting  the  agent  practically  gave  their 
talk  when  he  introduced  them." 

In  addition,  the  county  agents,  like  4-H  Club  members, 
learn  by  doing.  What  better  training  in  public  speaking  than 
talking  at  200  meetings  a  year  ?  What  better  training  in  writ- 
ing than  in  writing  200  news  stories  a  year? 

Incidentally,  the  first  "training  school"  type  of  confer- 
ence was  held  in  1926.  Interest  centered  in  farm  economics 
with  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  of  Cornell,  Dr.  J.  D.  Black  and  Pro- 
fessor Geo.  A.  Pond  on  the  program.  Dr.  C.  H.  Eckles  gave 
a  series  of  five  lectures  on  the  dairy  industry  and  Professor 
E.  F.  Ferrin  and  Dr.  H.  K.  Hayes  lectured  on  corn  and  swine 
production,  respectively.  Needless  to  say,  the  first  "training 
school"  conference  was  a  success. 

Teaching  Methods  Used  by  County  Agents  -  Extension  is 
essentially  educational  work,  teaching  both  adults  and  youth. 
In  the  earlier  years,  considerable  time  was  devoted  to 
personal  service  -  -  partly  because  this  was  what  the  farmer 
requested,  partly  because  well-planned  programs  had  not  been 
developed. 

Personal  Services  covered  a  wide  range  of  activities. 
To  name  a  few,  the  agent  helped  farmers  select  registered 
sires  and  assisted  in  the  selection  of  seed  corn.  During  years 
of  low  germination,  he  ran  tests  of  seed  grain  and  ear  tested 
seed  corn,  using  the  "rag  doll"  test.      He  tested  milk  samples, 
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assembled  orders  for  certified  "Blue  Label"  alfalfa  seed  and 
ordered  it  in  large  lots,  sometimes  at  carload  rates.  The 
county  agent  weighed  it  out  and  also  collected  and  remitted. 
Though  local  dealers  objected,  it  was  felt  that  this  was  justi- 
fied in  order  to  promote  alfalfa  growing  and  to  get  the  use 
of  good  seed.  The  little  seed  available  locally  was  a  low  grade 
of  Kansas  common,  handled  by  elevators  and  hardware  stores. 
The  county  agent  also  handled  weed  chemicals,  grasshopper 
bait  and  hog  cholera  serum  in  the  same  way. 

Some  veterinary  work  was  also  done  by  county  agents, 
especially  in  the  northern  counties  where  there  was  a  short- 
age of  graduate  veterinarians. 

News  Publicity  -  During  the  early  years  many  agents  pub- 
lished the  "Farm  Bureau  News,"  sometimes  called  "Farm 
Bureau  Bulletin."  It  was  usually  a  four-page  publication. 
The  paper  was  mainly  devoted  to  farm  bureau  news  which, 
at  the  time,  was  simply  the  County  Extension  program. 
There  was  usually  a  column  or  two  devoted  to  farmers,  for 
sale  and  want  ads. 

The  county  "Farm  Bureau  News"  was  first  used  in  1916. 
This  publication  was  discontinued  in  1923  when  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  Association  started  its  publication.  For  a  time,  the 
state  publication  used  county  columns  prepared  by  the  agents. 

The  first  record  of  a  county  agent  providing  news  stories 
to  local  papers  is  in  A.  B.  Lathrop's  Big  Stone  County  report 
which  shows  that  he  prepared  16  news  stories  in  1913. 

At  the  beginning,  there  was  some  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  local  papers  to  use  the  county  agent's  material.  In  one 
case,  a  county  editorial  association  asked  the  agent  to  pay 
regular  space  rates.  The  agent  replied  that  he  "did  not  ex- 
pect the  papers  to  use  any  material  which  they  felt  would  not 
be  of  interest  to  their  readers." 

The  local  papers  apparently  found  ample  reader  interest, 
because  in  1935  the  Minnesota  agents  prepared  an  average  of 
212  newspaper  articles.  For  many  years,  news  stories  pub- 
lished by  agents  have  averaged  close  to  200  per  county. 

Individual  Teaching   -    Individual    teaching    has    been    called 
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teaching  at  its  best :  the  college  professor  on  one  end  of  the 
log,  the  student  on  the  other,  tutoring,  and  talking  things 
over,  questions  asked  and  answered.  We  quote  from  an 
Extension  Study :  "An  accepted  requisite  in  learning  is  the 
desire  to  learn.  Many  farmers  will  take  considerable  time 
and  drive  long  distances  for  the  opportunity  of  talking  over 
some  problem  with  the  county  agent  or  to  get  advice  or  in- 
formation pertaining  to  some  new  and  improved  farm  prac- 
tice. This  in  itself  is  an  indication  that  the  farmer  is  anxious 
to   receive  the  information." 

In  Extension,  this  method  .has  been  classified  and  report- 
ed under  "personal  contact".  (One  county  agent  quipped, 
"My  Lord!  Must  we  kiss  them?")  Here  are  grouped  office 
calls,  farm  visits  and  field  interviews  in  which  the  county 
agent  is  asked  for  advice  or  information.  It  was  not  the 
agent's  purpose  in  making  a  farm  visit  to  do  a  job  of  teachng 
except,  of  course,  in  cases  where  he  had  been  asked  to  the 
farm  because  of  some  specific  problem. 

At  least  in  the  earlier  years  and  the  first  few  years  an 
agent  was  in  the  county,  he  wanted  to  get  acquainted  -  -  to 
make  friends  with  the  farmer  on  his  own  farm.  His  ap- 
proach was  to  comment  briefly  on  something  the  farmer  was 
doing  especially  well  -  -  a  good  stand  of  clover,  good  quality 
of  livestock,  etc.  Then  he  might  state  the  purpose  of  his 
visit,  usually  something  specific,  perhaps  adding  that  he  also 
wanted  to  make  the  farmer's  acquaintance.  Then,  without 
waste  of  time,  the  agent  would  go  on.  A  point  was  made  to 
call  on  independent  influential  farmers  who  were  not  co- 
operating or  who  were  indifferent  or  openly  hostile  to  county 
agent  work.  Many  of  "the  opposition"  were  won  over  in 
this  way. 

Meetings  -  Talks  at  meetings  were,  of  course,  the  most  im- 
portant teaching  method  used  by  agents.  These  were  of  the 
nature  of  the  college  professor's  lecture.  However,  the 
county  agent's  group  was  not  a  captive  audience.  The  farm- 
ers came  because  they  wanted  information.      They  could  get 
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up  and  walk  out  whenever  they  pleased.      That  they  did  not 
must  have  been  because  of  their  innate  courtesy. 

If  the  roads  and  weather  were  bad,  as  often  happened, 
the  old-time  agent  got  to  the  meeting  if  humanly  possible. 
He  went  by  car,  by  train  or  freight  train.  He  hired  livery 
rigs,  rode  horseback  or  walked.  If  the  farmer  got  to  the 
meeting  and  the  agent  didn't,  the  agent  was  in  the  dog  house. 
If  even  a  handful  of  farmers  were  there  and  the  agent  appear- 
ed and  told  his  story,  he  "won  friends  and  influenced  people." 

The  county  agent  usually  tried  to  make  his  talks  short 
and  to  the  point;  he  worked  on  the  theory  that  "there  weren't 
any  souls  saved  after  the  first  15  minutes."  He  talked  in  the 
farmer's  language  and  used  stories  and  anecdotes  to  illustrate 
his  point.  He  made  wide  use  of  illustrative  material,  charts, 
slides,  and  samples. 

Meetings  varied  in  attendance  from  the  small  committee 
session  to  a  county  Farm  Bureau  picnic,  which  might  bring 
2,000  people  together  and  included  community  meetings, 
special  project  meetings,  Farmers'  Institute  meetings  and 
talks  to  town  service  clubs  and  church  youth  groups. 

During  the  1920's,  portable  moving  picture  projectors 
became  available.  A  survey  made  about  1928  showed  some 
38  county  agents  using  them  for  educational  purposes.  At 
one  joint  meeting  of  two  townships  near  Rushford  there  was 
an  attendance  of  almost  500  people.  The  Rushford  Commer- 
cial Club  was  a  big  assist  here  with  the  Rushford  brass  band 
providing  music  and  the  Commercial  Club  furnishing  free 
ice  cream. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  older  people  to  say  after  the 
"show"  that  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  seen  a  movie. 
At  26  meetings  in  1925,  "Barnyard  Movies"  were  shown,  with 
an  attendance  of  7,716  in  Fillmore  County. 

By  the  early  forties  most  of  the  agents  had  acquired 
slide  projectors  and  a  goodly  number  had  36  millimeter  cam- 
eras and  took  their  own  pictures  for  use  as  teaching  material. 
They  continued  to  use  material  from  the  film  library  at 
University  Farm,  too. 
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In  1935  the  "average"  agent  held  200  meetings  with  an 
attendance  of  13,311.*      This  was  during  the  AAA  years. 

A  survey  made  in  1948  shows  county  agents  holding  an 
average  of  166  meetings.  Of  these  meetings,  85  per  cent 
were  night  meetings. 

Result  demonstrations  on  farms  of  the  county  have  been 
used  as  an  important  teaching  method.  The  demonstration 
field  or  plot  has  had  an  important  part  in  Extension  teaching. 
Plots  were  usually  placed  along  main  roads  and  identified 
with  signs  so  that  the  passing  farmer  could  see  results,  and 
so  they  would  be  convenient  for  "field  days"  and  tours  during 
the  optimum  season  for  observing  results. 

Result  demonstrations  included  crop  varieties,  potato 
varieties  with  variations,  corn  variety  and  hybrid  corn  trials, 
weed  spraying  results,  poultry  sanitation,  swine  sanitaton, 
turkey  confinement  plan,  hog  ton  litter,  carload  baby  beef 
contests,  trial  orchards,  fertilizer  demonstrations,  TVA  test 
demonstration  farms  and  many  others. 

The  use  of  the  radio  in  extension  teaching  was  quite 
generally  accepted  by  the  county  agents  as  soon  as  radio  sta- 
tions were  operating  in  the  state's  larger  cities.  The  majority 
of  agents  were  soon  given  "spots,"  usually  15  minutes,  which 
for  the  most  part  they  filled  satisfactorily.  Studies  have 
shown  that  the  use  of  this  mass  medium  has  been  influential 
in  reaching  many  people  not  otherwise  reached.  It  also  fur- 
nished   a    supplementary    approach    with    repetitious    values. 

Agents  favored  the  early  morning  hours  for  reaching 
farmers,  but  accepted  the  time  assigned  them.  It  appears 
that  the  first  use  of  the  radio  by  extension  workers  was  by 
the  farm  management  specialists  who  gave  two  talks  over 
WLAG  in  1923.  In  1925  radio  lessons  were  offered  in  poul- 
try, swine  growing,  bee  keeping,  vegetable  gardening  and 
flower  growing.  "Hundreds  of  enrollments  were  received." 
The  county  agents  reported  a  total  of  19,  radio  talks  in  1931, 
while  by  1951  the  number  of  radio  talks  reported  was  5,071 
and  the  agents  were  conducting  regular  radio  programs  in 
76  Minnesota  counties. 

*  Meetings  high  because  of  added  AAA  meetings. 
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Chapter  10 

HARD  TIMES 

The  Great  Depression  -  Reminiscences  of  the  Depression 
Years. 

The  Great  Depression  -  The  great  depression  started  in  1929 
and  lasted  approximately  10  years.  Coupled  with  this  was  the 
drouth  of  1930-34  -  the  "dust  bowl"  period.  This  was  the 
worst  drouth  in  the  experience  of  midwest  farmers.  These 
were  trying  times  for  the  loyal,  progressive  men  and  women 
who  had  been  supporting  extension  work  and  who  wished  to 
see  it  continue.  They  were  likewise  difficult  times  for  county 
agents  and  district  supervisors.  They  were  really  heart- 
breaking times  for  most  Minnesota  farmers.  As  has  been 
previously  mentioned,  thousands  of  farmers  lost  their  farms 
through  foreclosure ;  thousands  more  were  unable  to  meet 
interest  payments  and  taxes.  Even  county  commissioners 
who  favored  extension  work  and  realized  its  need  felt  they 
did   not   have   sufficient   funds   to  continue   appropriations. 

The  number  of  counties  in  county  agent  work  had  drop- 
ped from  85  of  the  World  War  I  period  to  55.  Six  more 
counties  were  being  carried  without  county  appropriations. 
Many  of  the  30  counties  that  had  dropped  the  work  did  so 
between   1921   and  1925. 

In  1927,  for  instance,  there  were  18  counties  in  the 
northwest  district  without  agents  and  not  all  the  other  coun- 
tes  were  appropriating  for  the  work. 

District  supervisors  met  considerable  opposition  in  west 
central  Minnesota  counties  in  their  attempt  to  reinstate  county 
agent  work  in  that  area.  There  was,  of  course,  support  for 
county  agents  among  the  better  farmers  during  these  years, 
even  though  there  was  much  vigorous  opposition  by  many 
individual  farmers.  There  were  wide  differences  in  views 
and  viewpoints  within  the  state  with  regard  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  as  organized  in  Minnesota  and  the  Farmers  Union,  the 
Non-Partisan  League,  the  Farmers  Equity  and  the  Farmers 
Holiday  Association. 
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Reminiscences  of  the  Depression  Years  -  Driving  the  dusty 
roads  of  Traverse  in  1933,  the  district  supervisor  was  dis- 
couraged. The  county  board  had  turned  down  the  county 
agent  appropriation ;  there  had  been  much  opposition  to  the 
work,  including  many  who  had  previously  supported  it.  A 
petiton  asking  that  the  appropriation  be  discontinued  had 
influenced  the  county  board  of  commissioners. 

Now  the  supervisor  had  in  mind  getting  the  friends  of 
the  work  to  start  a  counter  petition. 

It  was  95  degrees  in  the  shade.  A  hot  wind  was  blowing 
drearily  out  of  the  southwest,,  drying  still  more  the  cracked, 
parched  soil.  One  could  see  the  curled  up  leaves  of  the  waist 
high  corn  shrivel  and  turn  white  in  the  blistering  heat.  One 
would  sweat  but  the  sweat  would  dry  as  it  oozed  from  the 
pores.      Imagine  how  farmers   felt. 

The  supervisor  spent  several  days  at  his  job,  calling  on 
farmers  across  the  county.  Some  turned  away.  Some  an- 
grily opposed.  Some  didn't  have  money  to  pay  for  gas  for 
their  cars  while  soliciting  signers. 

The  loyal  ones  were  steadfast ;  county  agent  work  had 
"done  them  good."  Some  said  their  crops  were  gone,  they 
would  have  plenty  of  time  to  carry  petitions ;  one  man  said 
he  was  feeling  so  low  that  the  seat  of  his  pants  was  dragging 
on  the  ground,  but  he  would  go.  Yet  another  had  three  sons 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture ;  all  had  been  4-H  Club 
members.      He  would  go. 

A  committee  of  nine  or  ten  had  been  selected  to  look 
after  the  petition  campaign.  They  met  that  Friday  afternoon 
on  a  farm  house  lawn.  Plans  were  discussed;  they  agreed  to 
canvass  their  own  communities  and  try  to  get  others  to  work 
other  areas ;  petitions  were  distributed.  They  found  hund- 
reds of  supporters  and  a  great  plenty  of  opposition.  After 
a  lapse  of  time,  the  commissioners  appropriated  and  the  work 
went  on. 

The  same  situation  was  duplicated  in  many  counties.  In 
some,  the  agent  won  again;  in  others  the  fight  was  lost  and 
the  county  agent  was  dropped. 
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In  proud  Meeker  County,  where  the  burden  was  carried 
by  Frank  Marshall,  first  county  agent,  now  on  his  own  farm, 
the  County  Board  vote  had  been  3  to  2  against.  One  "against" 
commissioner  was  running  for  re-election  "on  his  record" ; 
Frank  Marshall  remarked,  "Even  the  father  of  a  mule  has  a 
record  but  it   isn't   necessarily  anything  to  be   proud  of." 

The  supervisor  again  met  with  the  rally  group.  The 
appropriation  came  through  six  months  later.  Ralph  Wayne, 
who  held  a  master's  degree  in  dairying  at  the  University  of 
Mnnesota  and  had  studied  a  year  in  Denmark  under  a  scholar- 
ship grant,  was  taken  to  Meeker  County  as  a  county  agent 
candidate.  He  was  elected  and  started  work  six  months  be- 
fore the  appropriation  came  through.  There  was  no  money 
for  expenses  except  a  meager  amount  contributed  by  the 
county  farm  bureau.  His  salary  was  $1,800  for  the  year  and 
all  from  state  and  federal  sources.  Wayne  personally  paid 
operating  expenses  for  the  first  six  months.  The  salary  of 
the  office  secretary  was  $25.00  per  month. 

Even  during  the  depression  the  farmers  maintained  their 
sense  of  humor,  and,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times,  kidded  a  good 
deal   among  themselves. 

One  farmer  said  of  the  1934  drouth,  "The  only  good  thing 
about  it  is  it  keeps  our  minds  off  the  depression."  A  story 
brought    chuckles   as    it   passed   from    farmer   to    farmer. 

It  seems  a  farmer  in  Traverse  County  was  mowing  a 
skimpy  field  of  tumbleweeds  and  trash  during  the  dry  sum- 
mer of  1934.  A  neighbor,  stopping  for  a  roadside  chat,  re- 
marked, "Bill,  your  horses  are  getting  awful  thin.  What  do 
you  feed  them?"  Bill  answered,  "I'll  tell  you,  Joe.  Every 
day  I  feed  them  what  I  cut  during  the  day  but,  by  gad,  when 
night  comes,  they  just  got  to  shift  for  themselves." 

During  these  years  the  counties  that  had  dropped  county 
agent  work  made  little  progress  in  organization  or  technical 
development.  This  situation  could  be  observed  by  driving 
through  the  counties  and  by  visiting  the  county  fairs.  There 
were  fewer  acres  of  alfalfa  and  fewer  of  the  newer  varieties 
of   farm   crops.      The   quality   and   condition   of   livestock  was 
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below    average.      There    was    less    Bangs    and   TB    testing   of 
cattle. 

Little,  if  any,  4-H  Club  work  was  evident  and  no  home 
demonstration  work.  These  counties  were,  in  general,  back- 
ward in  community  organization. 

Many  progressive  farmers,  especially  those  living  ad- 
jacent to  counties  having  extension  work  and  who  may  have 
attended  meetings  and  read  local  papers,  observed  these 
differences.  These  men  asked  why  they  couldn't  have  a 
county  agent  in  their  county  and  what  they  would  have  to 
do  to  get  one.  Some  of  these  men  were  actively  recreating 
interest  in  their  counties  in  the  hope  that  they  could  again 
have  the  service. 


Chapter  11 

PROJECTS  OVERLAPPING  THE  EARLY 
AND  MIDDLE  YEARS 

Home  Economics  Training  for  Farm  Women  -  Land  Clearing  - 
Farm  Forestry  -  Agronomy :  Alfalfa  -  Corn  -  Soy  Beans  - 
Small  Grains  -  Phosphate  Low  Forage  and  Depraved  Appetite 
in  Cattle. 

Since  the  early  days  of  extension  work,  various  means 
and  methods  have  been  used  in  developing  county  programs. 
Very  early  in  the  work,  selected  groups  of  leaders  represent- 
ing various  interests  and  communities  met  annually  to  plan 
the  county  program.  Programs  have  been  based  on  the  more 
immediate  problems  of  the  farm  and  home.  It  is  true  that 
certain  projects  have  been  instigated  by  the  state  office  and 
some  by  groups  of  agents  working  on  regional  problems ;  at 
times  emergency  situations  have  drastically  interfered  with 
the  planned  programs. 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  definite  "Project  Plan"  was 
prepared  before  a  new  project  was  undertaken.  The  plan 
included  a  situation  statement,  needs,  objectives,  and  the  who, 
how,  when,  where  and  how  much.  The  how  covered  methods 
to  be  used;  the  who  covered  participants,  agents,  specialists, 
and-or  local  leaders.  The  project  outline  usually  included  a 
statement  on  the  measurement  of  results.  Projects  of 
countywide  application  were  developed  within  the  counties. 

These  projects  covered  in  somewhat  piecemeal  fashion, 
as  well  as  those  to  be  presented  later  in  the  narrative,  had 
impressive  impact  on  the  farm  economy  and  country  living. 
In  the  following  pages  these,  as  well  as  other  phases  of  ex- 
tension work  carried  on  during  the  precarious  period  between 
the  two  world  wars,  will  be  discussed.  Some  of  the  projects 
will  deal  with  the  post-war  period,  prior  to  the  Emergency 
Farm  Relief  Programs,  and  some  with  the  more  normal 
extension  projects. 

Home  Economics  Training  for  Farm  Women  -  By  1923  Home 
Demonstration  specialists  were  conducting  training  meetings 
with   local   leaders   in   special   projects   in    35   counties.      This 
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has   been   the   area   of    greatest    service   in   the   field   of   home 
economic  teaching. 

Both  present  day  extension  people  and  farm  folk  may  be 
interested  in  the  type  of  home  projects  carried  on  during  the 
earlier  years. 

Household      Management*    - 

"The  work  which  project 
leaders  received  from  Mary 
L.  Bull  in  the  Home  Manage- 
ment School,  was,  in  turn 
given  by  them  to  the  mem-  . 
bers  of  their  groups.  All 
told  202  farm  women  were 
enrolled  in  this  project. 

A  most  successful  achieve- 
ment day  program  was  stag- 
ed by  members  of  17  groups 
at  Dodge  Center,  October  17. 
Dinner  was  served  to  the  260 
people  present. 

The  local  leaders  reported 
79  kitchens  improved  from 
the  standpoint  of  lighting,  71 
improved  working  conditions 
in  their  kitchens,  19  changed 
the  height  of  working  cen- 
ters, 11  added  water  systems  and  31  installed  kitchen  pumps. 

In  the  installation  of  home-made  and  commercial  labor 
saving  devices,  19  added  kitchen  carts,  38  made  fireless  cook- 
ers, 3  iceless  refrigerators.  (Both  of  these  were  well  in- 
sulated containers).  Five  purchased  pressure  cookers.  Fifty 
articles  of  furniture  had  been  refinished  and  there  had  been 
230  projects  completed  in  connection  with  walls,  woodwork, 
windows  and  floors,  as  well  as  numerous  lesser  improve- 
ments." 


Mary  L.  Bull 

Home    Management    Specialist 
1909  to  June  18,  1928 


*  1923  Dodge  County  Report 
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Nutrition  1927*  -  "Four  hundred  sixty-seven  local  leaders 
gave  the  subject  matter  to  2,911  members  whose  reports 
show  that  the  work  was  passed  on  to  11,288  homemakers  who 
reported  60,677  practices  adopted. 

"The  keen  interest  in  children's  growth  records,  kept  as 
a  part  of  the  project,  was  an  outstanding  factor  in  the  1927 
work.  In  ,1926,  387  growth  records  were  reported.  Almost 
five  times  as  many,  1,987,  were  kept  in  1927." 

The  average  gain  per  child  was  one  pound  over  the  ex- 
pected gain  for  the  period  for  which  the  records  were  kept. 
The  splendid  gains  made  were  due  to  wiser  food  selection, 
more  rest  and  sunshine.  These  results  could  not  have  been 
secured,  Miss  Hobart  felt,  "had  it  not  been  for  the  fine  co- 
operation of  the  county  extension  agents  and  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  local  leaders." 

Home  Management  1927**  -  Fourteen  counties  were  served  in 
home  management  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Bull.  One  hundred  and 
forty-six  pairs  of  leaders  conducted  628  meetings,  for  which 
the  total  enrollment  was  1,009.  Miss  Bull  interpreted  one 
part  of  the  work  in  an  interesting  manner.  She  reported, 
"Daily  time  schedules  were  made  and  kept  for  a  week  or  more 
by  334  women  who  reported  the  value  of  using  such  a  sched- 
ule;  time  and  steps  saved;  better  distribution  of  household 
tasks ;  more  satisfactory  use  of  available  help  and  less  con- 
fusion ;  more  time  and  energy  released  for  rest,  recreation 
and  development ;  greater  joy  in  doing  the  regular  tasks  and 
greater  appreciation  by  the  family  of  the  joy  of  homemaking." 

Land  Clearing  -  The  Extension  Service  has  done  reasonably 
well  in  handling  the  many  responsibilites  given  them  by  the 
National  Congress  and  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Perhaps  this  and  the  fact  that  the  county  agent 
had  become  such  an  integral  part  of  farm  life  was  the  reason 
that  added  duties  have  from  time  to  time  been  assigned  to 
them. 

*  1927  State  Leader  Report. 
**  1927  Statewide  Report. 
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Following  World  War  I,  the  War  Department  had  great 
quantities  of  war  explosives  on  its  hands.  Farmers  were 
clearing  land  of  timber  and  in  many  areas  of  rocks  and  boul- 
ders. The  leftover  war  explosives,  mostly  pyrotol,  sodatol 
and  picric  acid,  were  made  available  for  farmers'  use  at  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  transportation.  So  came  the  land 
clearing  project  and  another  job  for  the  county  agent. 

A.  J.  Schwantes  was  then  Extension  Engineering  Spec- 
ialist. He  later  was  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
and  Chief  of  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Division  for  many 
years.  He  and  Barney  Gustafson,  a  former  county  agent, 
conducted  demonstrations  showing  correct  and  safe  (if  fol- 
lowed) methods  of  blasting  out  trees  and  stumps  and  splitting 
rocks  with  these  materials.  Agents  scheduled  two  and  three 
demonstrations  a  day,  sometimes  for  two  and  three  days  in 
a  county.  Later,  many  agents  became  so  proficient  that  they 
often   conducted  their  own   community   demonstrations. 

Orders  for  the  explosives,  together  with  caps  and  fuses, 
were  then  placed  by  the  farmers  with  the  county  agent,  who 
was  handling  the  material  and  distributing  it  to  the  farmer 
when  he  called  for  it. 

For  the  state  as  a  whole,  this  was  not  a  small  under- 
taking. 1,800,000  pounds  (900  tons)  of  pyrotol  were  dis- 
tributed in  1925;  in  1926,  3,000,000  pounds  (1,500  tons.)  In 
one  year  8,445  farmers  cleared  42,506  acres  of  land. 

In  the  six  year  period  from  July  1,  1921  to  July  1,  1926, 
7,657,800  pounds  of  explosives  were  distributed  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  state. 

Farm  Forestry  -  Minnesota  was  once  one  of  the  great  forest 
states  of  the  nation.  For  many  years  lumbering  was  its 
major  industry.  With  the  depletion  of  the  forest,  there  was 
need  for  farm  wood  lot  management.  There  was  also  need 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  farm  shelter  belts  in  the  western 
prairie  counties  and  the  Red  River  Valley.  There  was  need 
for  field  windbreaks  throughout  the  sandy  acres  of  the  state. 
Trees  were  needed  to  hold  down  blowing  sand  in  the  wind- 
driven  areas  and  to  stop  soil  losses  on  many  eroding  hillsides. 
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As  more  land  went  under  the  plow,  sportsmen  and  wild  life 
conservationists  recognized  a  growing  need  for  saving  and 
re-establishing  game  cover. 

Parker  Anderson  was  engaged  as  Extension  Forester  in 
1925.  Since  that  time  the  planting  of  adequate  farm  shelter 
belts  has  been  a  major  project.  For  many  years  demonstra- 
tion shelter  belts  have  been  established  in  the  treeless  areas 
of  the  state. 

Extension  foresters  and  county  agents  have  made  prog- 
ress with  both  farmstead  shelter  belts  and  field  wind- 
breaks, especially  in  western  and  Red  River  Valley  counties. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  ''Minnesota  Plan"  shelter  belts  to 
the  present,  Parker  Anderson  estimated  that  150,000  of  the 
two  types  of  tree  plantings  were  made.  He  said  there  were 
many  contributing  factors  involved.  The  State  Forest  Nur- 
sery has  been  a  leading  source  of  trees  since  it  was  established 
in  1947.  Among  agencies  contributing  are  the  State  Forest 
Service,  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration.  Fed- 
eral sources  include  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Mr.  Anderson  reported  5,500,000  trees 
planted  in  1951  and  estimates  49,000,000,  all  told,  up  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1951,  these  backed  by  all  agencies. 

The  Extension  Service  has  also  carried  on  work  of 
various  phases  of  farm  wood  lot  management ;  farm  utiliza- 
tion and  marketing  of  wood  products. 

Early    Problems   in   Agronomy:    Alfalfa,   the   Wonder   Crop    - 

The  merit  of  alfalfa  growing  was  preached  with  religious  zeal 
throughout  the  state  during  the  early  years  of  county  agent 
work.  The  need  for  hardy  varieties,  soil  testing,  liming,  in- 
noculation  was  stressed  repeatedly. 

Already  mentioned  have  been  the  exciting  "alfalfa  days" 
promoted  by  the  West  Central  Development  Association  and 
.the  early  agents.  The  alfalfa  seed  in  1912  and  1913  in  car- 
load lots  was  known  as  Kansas  "Common."  In  1914,  Super- 
visor Frank  Balmer's  report  contained  the  following  brief  and 
discouraging  statement :  "After  two  years  of  conducting  the 
alfalfa  program,  a   survey  was   made  on   226  farms  on   which 
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alfalfa  had  been  tried.  Failures  had  been  found  on  three  out 
of  four  farms."  The  failure  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  Kansas  "Common"  was  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  with- 
stand  the   rigorous   Minnesota   winters. 

The  alfalfa  project  covering  both  its  importance  and 
methods  of  propagation  was  seriously  undertaken  on  a  state- 
wide basis  during  the  years  following  World  War  I. 

The  stimulus  given  to  alfalfa  growing  by  the  county 
agents  during  this  period  was  one  of  their  most  valuable  and 
most  far  reaching  contributions  to  agriculture.  Successful 
growing  of  alfalfa  came  with  the  availability  of  the  hardy 
"Grimm"  alfalfa  seed  and  the  intensive  educational  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  agents.  At  the  time,  this  was  called  the 
"Alfalfa  Campaign." 

A  bit  of  background  history  of  "Grimm"  alfalfa:  In 
the  late  1890's  a  hardy  alfalfa  was  being  grown  to  a  limited 
extent  in  Carver  County.  A  German  immigrant,  Wendelin 
Grimm,  brought  the  original  seed  with  him  from  Germany. 
He  called  it  "Ewiger  Klee"  (Everlasting  Clover).  This  was 
already  being  grown  by  a  number  of  Mr.  Grimm's  neighbors 
when  word  of  it  reached  Professors  W.  M.  Hays  and  Andrew 
Boss  at  University  Farm.  This  famous  pair,  Hays  and  Boss, 
were  inquisitive  men  and  they  arranged  to  drive  out  to  have 
a  look  at  this  remarkable  legume,  an  alfalfa  hardy  enough  to 
withstand  Minnesota  winters. 

So  that  they  might  visit  the  Carver  County  farms  and  see 
for  themselves,  these  two  scientific  explorers  planned  a  three- 
day  trip.  They  had  their  wives  put  up  lunches ;  hitched  a 
team  to  the  University  Farm  buckboard  and  drove  out  around 
Lake  Minnetonka.  They  visited  Wendelin  Grimm  and  his 
neighbors,  getting  information  and  checking  the  alfalfa  fields. 
Then,  satisfied  with  the  merit  of  the  new  introduction,  bought 
a  bushel  of  seed  to  try  out  at  the  University  Experimental 
Farm.*  The  seed's  hardiness  was  proven  long  before  1912. 
However,  the  supply  of  seed  was  limited. 
*  See  The  Andrew  Boss  book. 
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The  alfalfa  campaign  that  produced  the  first  real  spurt 
in  alfalfa  growing  came  with  the  availability  and  use  of 
"Grimm"  seed  and  acceptance  of  the  practice  of  seed  inocu- 
lation by  farmers.  The  alfalfa  growing  campaign  spread 
first  through  the  areas  of  high  lime  soils  of  western  and 
northwestern  Minnesota  with  good  results,  but  failed  to  get 
satisfactory  results  in  the  lime  depleted  soils  of  the  south- 
eastern group  of  counties. 

The  1925  Federal  Census  shows  county  alfalfa  acreages 
ranging  from  2,000  to  18,000  acres  in  the  "high  lime"  counties 
whereas  in  the  seven  southeastern  Minnesota  "low  lime"  coun- 
ties the  alfalfa  acreages  ranged  from  170  to  2,192  acres  per 
county. 

What  might  be  called  the  third  alfalfa  campaign  was 
carried  on  in  these  seven  low  lime  counties  during  the  four 
years  1924  to  1926.  This  campaign  was  given  a  splendid  as- 
sist by  Dr.  F.  W.  Alway,  Chief  of  the  Soils  Division.  Some 
six  or  seven  two-acre  demonstration  plots  were  located  in  a 
number  of  these  counties.  The  agents  assisted  in  locating 
cooperators  along  public  highways.  Plots  were  adequately 
limed,  fertilized,  and  inoculated ;  "Grimm"  alfalfa  seed  was 
used.  Results  were  satisfactory ;  they  demonstrated  that 
affalfa  could  be  grown  successfully  in  low  lime  soils.  Census 
data  shows  alfalfa  acreages  in  these  counties  as  follows : 

1925  1929 

Dodge  711  1,137 

Fillmore    170  1,666 

Houston    447  1,596 

Mower    630  1,692 

Olmsted    799  2,192 

Wabasha   600  1,642 

Winona  758  1,483 


4,115        11,408 
Acreage  increase  on  a  percentage  basis  in  this  group  of 
counties  was  227  per  cent  during  the  four  year  period. 

Quoting  from    the    1927   Fillmore   County   report   on   the 
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project  summary:  ''Forty-one  meetings  held,  attendance  3,219; 
9,006  pounds  of  certified  ''Blue  Label  Grimm"  alfalfa  seed 
shipped  in  cooperatively  from  Montana  ;  fifteen  carloads,  600 
tons  of  pulverized  lime  stone  shipped  in  from  Mankato;  seven 
lime  stone  pulverizers,  locally  owned,  ground  1,365  tons;  287 
Fillmore   County   farmers   growing  alfalfa." 

That  the  alfalfa  campaign  conducted  by  the  Extension 
Service  was  effective  seems  to  be  indicated  by  U.  S.  Census 
data.  These  reports,  by  10  year  intervals,  show  increases 
in  Minnesota  acreages  as  follows  : 

1909 , 2,  288  acres 

1919    45,000  acres 

1929 640,592  acres 

1939  1,184,022  acres 

Actually,  the  alfalfa  project  was  carried  on  during  the 
entire  period  of  this  narrative,  although,  as  indicated,  there 
were  three  major  periods  of  emphasis.  It  can  be  considered 
one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Minnesota  Exten- 
sion Service. 

Com  -  Since  the  early  days  the  saying  among  farmers  has 
been  "Corn  is  King".  Better  methods  of  producing  corn,  as 
well  as  the  need  to  grow  more  and  better  corn,  has  been 
stressed  since  the  first  agent  started  work  in  western  Minne- 
sota. The  advantages  of  switching  from  grain  farming  to 
livestock,  the  raising  of  more  corn  and  using  a  crop  rotation 
system  of  corn,  grain  and  legumes  was  the  untiring  theme  of 
agents  for  many  years. 

The  importance  of  a  good  stand  was  emphasized.  Ear 
testing  of  seed  corn  was  demonstrated  and  in  poor  seed  years 
agents  set  up  seed  testing  stations.  Often  they  themselves 
ear  tested  for  farmers.  Corn  shows  were  promoted  to  develop 
interest   in  better   corn. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  extension  service  was  a  bit 
slow  in  advocating  the  use  of  hybrid  corn  even  though  at 
least  one  farm  journal*,  as  early  as  1910,  published  an  article 
*  The  Breeders  Gazette 
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dealing  with  research  work  in  corn  hybridization  and  telling 
of  the  striking  yields  as  compared  with  open  pollinated  corn. 

Soy  Beans  -  In  the  earlier  years  of  county  agent  work,  grow- 
ing soy  beans  was  promoted  as  a  high  protein  crop  for  feeding 
livestock.  Their  value  for  adding  soil  nitrogen  was  also 
stressed.  All  bean  seed  was  inoculated  before  seeding.  As 
an  example  of  the  work  done  on  soy  beans,  one  can  quote  a 
1922  county  report :  "Soy  bean  growing  is  becoming  a  com- 
mon practice  in  the  county.  It  has  developed  for  the  last  four 
years  until  this  year  we  have  a  check  on  171  farmers  who  are 
growing  approximately  3,000  acres  of  soy  beans.  These 
farmers  are  growing  soy  beans  in  corn  for  hogging  off,  for 
hay,  for  seed  and  with  corn  for  silage.  The  Ito  San,  Chest- 
nut and  Black  Eyebrow  are  the  most  favored  varieties."  The 
use  of  soy  beans  as  silage  soon  declined.  The  big  increase 
in  soy  bean  growing  came  later  with  the  growing  demand  for 
their  use  in  the  production  of  soy  bean  oil. 

Small  Grain  -  Over  the  years,  many  new  and  improved  varie- 
ties of  small  grains  were  developed  by  the  Minnesota  Experi- 
ment Station.  It  was  thought  important  to  study  the  differ- 
ence in  variety  response  to  different  soils  and  climatic  condi- 
tions not  adjacent  to  the  substations  and  available  for  farmer 
observation. 

Ralph  Crim,  then  Cottonwood  County  agent,  was  ap- 
pointed Agronomy  Specialist  in  1922.  He  was  to  work  half- 
time  as  specialist  and  half-time  in  research  in  the  Agronomy 
division.  Crim  worked  with  agents  in  setting  up  result  dem- 
onstrations in  both  crop  varieties  and  hybrid  corn  trials. 
These  trial  plots  served  ideally  as  demonstration  plots  for  the 
agents.  Agents  assisted  both  in  locating  the  plots  with  good 
"cooperators"  and  in  the  harvesting  of  the  plots.  They  ar- 
ranged for  Field  Days  and  tours  of  farmer  inspection.  They 
also  gave  wide  publicity  to  results. 

The  county  agents  organized  County  Crop  Improvement 
Associations  and  cooperated  with  the  Minnesota  Crop  Im- 
provement Association  in  the  Seed  Certification  Program  and 
the   selection   of  the  "Premier   Seed  Growers." 
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The  ever-changing  hybrid  rust  spores  always  created 
problems.  However,  over  the  years,  the  new  varieties  were 
for  the  most  part  so  superior  that  farmers  were  begging  for 
them  even  before  they  had  been  proven  for  release  by  the 
Station. 

Soil  Pathology  and  Entomology  -  It  must  be  added  that  in 
addition  to  Ralph  Crim,  W.  W.  Brookings,  1935-1942,  and 
Myron  L.  Armour,  August  1,  1943,  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  agronomy.  Much  of  the  work  of  other 
specialists  was  also  closely  related  to  agronomy.  The  work 
of  C.  E.  Michel,  1920-1925,  and  H.  L.  Parten,  1925-1957,  was 
largely  with  crop  destroying-  insects,  grasshoppers,  corn  bor- 
ers, leaf  hoppers  and  many  others.  Their  work  in  pocket 
gopher  control  affected  meadows  and  pastures.  Likewise,  the 
work  of  R.  C.  Rose,  plant  pathologist,  1920-1955,  dealt  largely 
with  seed  grain  treatment  and  the  control  of  potato  diseases. 
Depraved  Appetite  in  Cattle  -  The  Phosphate  Story  -  The 
phosphate  story  is  an  interesting  one.  It  will  be  discussed 
in   some   detail   because   the   story   has   never   been   fully   told. 

Some  of  the  earliest  fertilizer  trials  in  Minnesota  were 
conducted  in  northwestern  Minnesota  by  the  Empire  Builder, 
James  J.  Hill,  along  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad.  As  early  as  1908  he  became  interested  in  the  use 
of  fertilizers  to  increase  crop  yields.  That  year  he  hired 
students  of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture  to  contact 
farmers  and  set  up  trial  plots  in  a  number  of  Red  River  Val- 
ley counties.  Little,  if  anything,  was  accomplished  from 
these  trials  because  yields  were  not  checked,  although  farm- 
ers did  report  significant  increase  in  growth  on  the  fertilized 
areas. 

It  was  stated  again  and  again  in  those  early  years  that 
commercial  fertilizers  might  increase  yields,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently as  to  make  their  use  profitable.  The  use  of  barnyard 
manure  was  constantly  stressed.  The  situation  was  sum- 
marized by  Director  F.  W.  Peck  in  1920. 

"For  many  years  experiments  have  been  conducted 
through  the  state  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  shown  the 
application  of  phosphate  not  to  be  profitable.  Consequently, 
it   cannot   be   generally   recommended.      In   a   few   sections   of 
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the  state,  however,  present  indications  are  that  the  use  of 
phosphate   is   becoming  profitable." 

George  Nesom,  who  had  been  appointed  soil  specialist 
in  1916,  was  working  half-time  conducting  field  experiments 
for  the  Soils  Division  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Dur- 
ing 1918  and  1919  a  number  of  phosphate  trials  were  con- 
ducted, usually  in  a  series  of  one-fortieth  of  an  acre-plots  in 
comparison  with  other  fertilizers.  This  work  was  done  in 
Pennington  and  other  northwest  Minnesota  counties.  De- 
finite and  striking  results  were  shown  after  the  use  of 
phosphate. 

Why  Did  the  Cattle  Chew  Bones?  -  Referring  to  another  Prob- 
lem existing  in  northwestern  Minnesota  counties :  since  the 
first  pioneers  settled  in  this  area,  they  were  seriously  handi- 
capped in  the  production  of  both  beef  and  dairy  cattle.  They 
were  unable  to  discover  the  underlying  cause  of  the  trouble. 


DEPRAVED  APPETITE  IN  CATTLE 

J.  J.  McCann,  county  agent,  reported  from  Pennington 
County  in  1921 :  "The  Anaconda  treble  phosphate  is  also 
much  in  demand  for  feeding  to  cattle.  Several  animals,  some 
of  them  valuable  pure  breds,  died  from  an  unknown  cause. 
Later  a  post-mortem  was  taken  and  quantities  of  nails,  wire, 
tin  and  other  matter  was  taken  from  their  stomachs.      These 
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herds  were  fed  phosphate  and  quickly  recovered  from  their 
depraved  appetite.  The  soil  lacking  phosphate  fails  to  supply 
the  plant  with  the  required  amount  and  when  the  forage  is 
fed  to  animals,  they  will  crave  for  more  unless  supplied 
directly." 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  gave  the  Soil 
Division  a  carload  of  treble  super  phosphate  to  be  used  in 
trials  or  tests.  A  large  number  of  these  tests  were  made  in 
1921. 

Specialist  Nesom  says,  "Phosphate  fertilizer  was  also 
given  to  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  the  hog-beef  cattle 
counties  of  southwestern  Minnesota  and  striking  results 
obtained." 

Research  workers  at  the  Minnesota  Experimental  Sta- 
tion later  estimated  approximately  20  per  cent  loss  in  milk 
production  due  to  shortage  of  phosphorus  in  the  forage 
ration.  Farmers  of  northwestern  Minnesota  were  losing 
several  million  dollars  annually  because  of  the  low  milk  pro- 
duction  and  the   slow   growth   of  young  animals. 

This  was  one  of  the  real  problems  which  the  county 
agents  brought  to  the  experiment  station. 

In  1923  cattle  were  pur- 
chased in  east  Norman 
County,  where  the  situation 
was  serious,  and  wild  hay 
was  purchased  from  nearby 
Mahnomen  County.  The  cat- 
tle and  hay  were  shipped  to 
University  Farm.  This  was 
followed  with  six  years  of 
careful  experimental  work. 
It  was  first  determined  that 
the  lack  of  phosphate  in  the 
forage  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  It  was  found  that 
the  quickest  way  to  correct 
the  difficulty  was  to  feed 
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CROPS  ARE  THE  CLUE 
TO  THE  MYSTERY 


bone  meal  or  a  well  balanced  ration  containing  either  soy  bean 
meal  or  linseed  meal,  both  being  high  in  phosphorus  content. 

These  recommendations  were  made  to  farmers.  How- 
ever, the  recommended  practices  had  not  been  generally 
adopted  and  bone  chewing  would  frequently  be  observed, 
especially  following  dry  years   when  forage  was  short. 

It  was  not  until  1931  that  a  systematic  program  was 
worked  out  by  the  county  agents  and  the  district  supervisor. 

The  regional  project  was  set  up  on  a  "campaign"  basis. 
The  District  Supervisor  prepared  a  film  strip  entitled  "The 
Great  Phosphate  Mystery  or  the  Inside  Story  of  Bone  Chew- 
ing in  Cattle."  The  set  was  prepared  with  experimental  cows 
used  as  the  fanciful  cast  of  characters.  The  theme  was  "if 
forage  can't  get  phosphate  from  the  soil,  cattle  can't  get  it 
from  forage." 

The  subject  matter  in  slide  set  and  syllabus  was  checked 
with  Dr.  F.  W.  Alway,  Soils  ;  Dr.  L.  A.  Palmer,  Biochemistry, 
and  Dr.  Gullickson,  Dairy  Husbandry,  and  with  their  sug- 
gestions added,  approved  by  them.  Dr.  Alway  remarked  that 
the  program  being  carried  on  in  the  northwest  district  was 
the  first  time  the  full  story  dealing  with  the  relationship  of 
phosphorus  deficiency  in  cattle  to  the  low  phosphorus  content 
in  forage  crops  (which,  in  turn,  was  due  to  phosphorus  low 
soil)  had  ever  been  told. 

A  sufficient  number  of  slide  sets  were  prepared  to 
furnish  a  copy  to  each  agent  in  the  Red  River  Valley  counties, 
where  the  situation  was  serious.  Sets  were  also  furnished 
supervisors  and  specialists  and  were  available  for  loan  to  all 
county  agents  on  request.  At  the  same  time,  a  series  of  three 
circular  letters  were  prepared,  30,000  copies  of  each  letter 
being  printed.  These  were  furnished  at  cost  to  agents  in 
the  area  involved.  The  county  agents,  often  with  the  district 
supervisor  or  dairy  specialist,  assisting,  did  a  thorough  job  of 
carrying  on  the  educational  work. 

County  Agent  Chase  of  Norman  County  reported  that 
the  manager  of  the  Gary  Creamery  had  been  unable  to  fur- 
nish sufficient  bone   meal  to  meet  the  demand   following  the 
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meeting  held  in  the  Gary  community.  In  the  Oklee  com- 
munity, Red  Lake  County,  a  carload  of  phosphate  was  ordered 
cooperatively  before  the  meeting  had  adjourned.  So  far  as 
is  known,  that  is  the  first  instance  on  record  that  this  was 
done. 

This  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  agents,  special- 
ists and  supervisors  brought  about  an  awakening  and  an 
awareness  of  the  situation.  It  resulted  in  a  very  significant 
revolution  in  farming  practices  in  this  great  northwestern 
Minnesota   farming  area. 

That  fall  the  Land  O'  Lakes  plant  at  Thief  River  Falls, 
which  handled  bone  meal,  reported  that  there  had  been  a 
great  increase  in  their  sales  and  that  they  had  sold  90,000 
pounds  in  the  immediate  area  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

This  project,  set  up  to  correct  the  most  serious  problem 
involving  livestock  farms,  was  considered  successful.  It  had 
been  pointed  out  that  bone  meal  or  the  use  of  protein  con- 
centrates high  in  phosphorus  would  remedy  the  depraved 
appetite  situation.  This  was  a  cure,  but  not  a  preventive. 
To  prevent  it,  phosphate  fertilizers  must  be  used.  They 
would  supply  the  necessary  phosphate  for  the  forage  and, 
at  the  same  time,  result  in  increased  yields. 
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Chapter  12 
POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  PROJECTS 

Poultry  Culling  -  Talking  Turkey  -  Swine  Improvement  -  Beef 
Cattle  and  Horses  -  Control  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis  -  Brucel- 
losis Control  Campaign. 

Poultry  Culling  -  Poultry  culling  was  one  of  the  important 
county  agent  projects  in  the  years  immediately  following 
World  War  I.  "Uncle  Norton"  Chapman,  who  was  first  a 
poultry  lecturer  then  poultry  specialist  serving  from  July  1, 
1912  to  August  2,  1926,  conducted  poultry  culling  training 
demonstrations  in  1919  with  groups  of  from  eight  to  ten 
county  agents. 

It  had  been  found  that  the  poor  layers  could  be  culled 
from  the  flock,  thereby  saving  feed.  The  earlier  marketed 
non-producers  also  brought  higher  prices  when  sold  before 
the  fall  marketing  rush. 

Tuberculosis  was  at  that  time  prevalent  in  a  rather  high 
per  cent  of  farm  flocks.  If  the  owner  was  sceptical  about 
the  tuberculosis,  as  he  often  was,  the  agent  would  post- 
mortem one  or  two  fowls,  exposing  the  lesions  of  infection. 
This  was  a  rather  convincing  demonstration. 

Management  practices  in  farm  poultry  production 
changed  rapidly.  Flocks  were  culled  early ;  pullets  raised  on 
clean  ground  began  to  replace  old  flocks ;  balanced  rations 
were  fed  and  publicity  through  egg  laying  contests  resulted 
in   greatly  increased   egg  production  per  hen. 

In  1921  one  agent*  reported  that  46  culling  demonstra- 
tions were  held  with  a  total  attendance  of  884  people ;  4,452 
birds  had  been  handled  at  these  demonstrations  and  1,177  cull- 
ed. Reports  were  later  received  from  24  producers  who  culled 
their  own  flocks  after  attending  the  demonstrations.  They 
had  culled  719  birds  from  a  total  of  2,724  hens  and  reported 
there  had  been  no  drop  in  number  of  eggs  produced  after 
disposal  of  the  culls. 

*  Dodge  County  Report 
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Cora  Cooke 


Cora  Cooke,  poultry  spec- 
ialist since  September  16, 
1921,  deserved  and  has  re- 
ceived great  credit  for  her 
outstanding  contribution  to 
the  poultry  industry  of  the 
state  through  her  untiring- 
work  with  poultry  raisers 
and  especially  with  the  "home 
project"  poultry  groups. 

We  can  do  no  better  than 
to  quote  a  statement  prepar- 
ed at  the  time  Miss  Cooke 
received  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Superior  Award  in  1950. 

"During  the  past  25  years, 


poultry  raising  in  Minnesota  has  changed  from  "dunghill" 
farm  flock  to  a  modern,  scientifically-managed  industry. 
Cora  Cooke,  a  woman  extension  poultry  specialist,  working 
with  farm  women,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  this  al- 
most miraculous  change  in  the  poultry  business.  She  has 
played  such  an  important  role  in  this  development  that  a 
prominent  Minnesota  poultryman  recently  said  of  her,  "She 
has  left  tracks  a  mile  wide  all  over  the  state." 

A  feature  article  in  the  Poultry  Tribune  stated:  "From 
1935  to  1944,  the  number  of  laying  hens  has  doubled  in  Minne- 
sota. Minnesota  has  risen  from  seventh  to  third  place  among 
the  states.  The  total  number  of  eggs  produced  has  stepped 
from  eleventh  place  in  1935  to  second  place  in  1944.  Minne- 
sota gained  most  among  all  the  states  in  actual  egg  produc- 
tion and  was  also  first  in  percentage  gained  -  in  1944,  2,348,- 
000,000  more  eggs  were  produced  than  in  1935,  a  gain  of 
173  per  cent !  Going  back  a  longer  period,  our  own  records 
show  that  egg  production  per  hen  jumped  from  87  per  hen 
in  1925-29  to  139  in  1940,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent.  During 
the   same   period  the   number  of  hens   increased  69  per   cent, 
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from  16,000,000  to  27,500,000  and  egg  production  143  per 
cent  from   1,420,000,000  to  3,885,000,000. 

"Perhaps  even  more  impressive  is  the  fact  that  Minne- 
sota production  has  risen  from  below  the  national  average  in 
1935-39  to  a  point  well  above  it  now.  In  the  pre-war  period, 
Minnesota  was  averaging  97  eggs  per  hen  compared  with  100 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  By  1947,  Minnesota's  figure  was 
147  eggs  per  hen  compared  to  127  for  the  entire  country." 

In  this  poultry  program  the  organized  groups  of  women 
and  their  selected  leaders   played  an   important   role. 

Talking  Turkey  -  W.  A.  Bill- 
ings, D.  V.  M.  (Doc  Billings) 
came  to  Minnesota  October 
1,  1922  as  extension  specialist 
in  veterinary  medicine.  Tur- 
key raising  was  a  side  line 
for  the  farm  housewife  at  the 
time.  Nests  were  stolen  and 
eggs  hatched  by  the  turkey 
hen.  The  poults  ranged  the 
fields  with  the  mother  hen 
and  might  be  coaxed  to  the 
barnyard  to  be  fed.  Losses 
of  young  poults  were  heavy 
and  the  side  line  was  not 
particularly  profitable.  By 
1926  it  had  been  determined 
that      "blackhead"      infection  W.  A.  (Doc)  Billings 

was  picked  up  by  the  young  poults  on  the  range  of  common 
poultry.  Medical  treatment  was  not  effective.  50  per  cent 
mortality  was  not  uncommon  and  90  per  cent  not  unknown. 

Dr.  Billings  and  his  associates  realized  that  a  sanitation 
system  similar  to  that  in  McLean  County,  Illinois,  was  the 
solution  and  the  "Minnesota  Confinement  Plan"  was  under- 
way. The  eggs  were  to  be  brooder  hatched  and  poults 
brooder-house  raised  until  they  were  old  enough  to  be  put  on 
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range,  they  were  then  moved  to  clean  ground  well  away 
from  the  infected  area. 

At  first  a  few  housewives  were  persuaded  to  try  the 
plan  on  a  small  scale.  This  proved  successful  and  the  revo- 
lution in  turkey  growing  had  started.  Hatcheries  were  soon 
raising  poults  in  incubators.  Dr.  Billings  and  the  county 
agents  arranged  for  four  or  five  "Confinement  Plan  Dem- 
onstrations" in  counties.  Flocks  increased  and  turkey  rais- 
ing soon  became  a  highly  specialized  industry.  Many  of  the 
growers  expanded  to  3,000  to  5,000  birds.  Now  20,000  to 
30,000  birds  are  successfully  raised  under  one  management. 
The  turkey  population  has  increased  from  1,315,000  in  1930 
to  4,219,000  in  1950  and  turkey  growing  has  become  a 
$25,000,000    enterprise    in    Minnesota. 

Doc  Billings  has  talked  year  after  year  at  many  state 
and  national  turkey  meetings,  as  well  as  meetings  in  Canada. 
His  "talking  turkey"  letter  has  been  read  in  every  state  in  the 
nation  and  in  six  foreign  countries.  "Doc's  turkey  dressing 
recipe  became  so  popular  that  that  alone  should  have  made 
him  famous." 

Swine  Improvement  -  Swine  sanitation  has  been  an  important 
project  over  the  years.  Hog  production  has  always  been  a 
major  Minnesota  farm  enterprise.  Since  1940  hog  numbers 
have  ranged  from  5  1-2  million  to  more  than  8  1-2  million. 
During  several  of  these  years  hogs  have  been  the  largest  single 
source  of  agricultural  income  in  the  state. 

Henry  G.  Zavoral  was  appointed  swine  specialist  June  1, 
1921.  One  of  his  early  undertakings  was  to  work  with 
county  agents  in  setting  up  swine  sanitation  result  demonstra- 
tions with  a  few  swine  breeders  in  each  major  swine  pro- 
ducing county.  The  project  was  an  adaptation  of  the  "Mc- 
Lean  County    (111.)    Swine    Sanitation   System." 

After  many  years  of  hog  production,  old  hog  lots  had 
become  badly  infected  with  round  worm  eggs  and  germs  of 
necro  and  other  filth  diseases.  Selected  for  "cooperators" 
were  farmers  whose  hogs  showed  definite  evidence  of  round 
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worm  or  necro,  common  in  the  old  hog  houses  and  where  hogs 
had  the  run  of  the  old  yard. 

The  cooperator  agreed  to  thoroughly  wash  the  sows  and 
move  them  to  pasture  on  clean  ground.  Striking  results  were 
obtained   wherever   the  plan  was  followed. 

Quoting  from  a  1925  county  agent  report :  "This  county 
is  one  of  the  leading  swine  producing  counties  of  the  state 
and  we  suspect  one  of  the  heaviest  in  both  round  worm  in- 
fection and  necrotic  disease,  both  of  which  can  be  largely 
prevented  by  using  the  Sanitation  System  of  Swine  Manage- 
ment." Two  Swine  Sanitation  demonstrations  were  arranged 
this  spring.  Both  cooperators  made  portable  houses  and  got 
their  pigs  on  clean  ground. 

Both  reported  the  best  results  they  had  ever  had.  Pigs 
were  uniform  in  size,  free  of  disease  and  made  rapid  growths. 
Both  cooperators  report  no  runts  and  a  high  per  cent  of  pigs 
raised. 

The  Swine  Sanitation  campaign  carried  the  message 
across  the  state  and  sanitation  practices  have  been  generally 
adopted.  This  and  sow  testing  for  larger  litters  have  made 
hog  production  more  profitable.  In  surveys  that  Zavoral 
made  in  1926,  the  average  number  of  pigs  per  litter  was  4.9, 
in   1924,  5.5,  by  1952  was  approximately  7  pigs  per  litter. 

In  addition  to  sanitation,  good  breeding,  feeding  and 
management   has  been  stressed. 

Beef  Cattle  and  Horses  -  Professor  A.  A.  Dowell  served  the 
extension  service  well  during  the  nearly  five  years,  from 
August  1,  1922  to  April  15,  1927,  that  he  served  as  specialist 
in  animal  husbandry.  Dowell  started  the  "Beef  Cattle  Feed 
Lot  Demonstration"  meetings  in  1922.  Continued  since  then, 
they  have  been  important  in  keeping  beef  feeders  up  to  date 
on  the  changing  economics  of  beef  production  as  well  as  beef 
type.  Dowell  also  originated  the  Carlot  Baby  Beef  Contest, 
which  for  several  years  created  much  interest  among  stock 
men.  Fifteen  head  of  beef  calves  were  grown  and  fed  to  an 
average  age  of  450  days.  Several  of  the  winning  carlots 
each   year   averaged   over   1,000  pounds  in   weight.      As   a   re- 
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suit  of  this  contest,  which  was  carried  on  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  it  was  determined  that  the  medium  to  larger 
bulls  sired  the  winning  loads  and  also  that  the  steers  out- 
weighed the  heifers  by  an  average  of  41  pounds  at  450  days 
of  age. 

In  1926,  40  farmers  from  15  counties  entered  the  carlot 
baby  beef  feeding  contest.  Two  hundred  and  eight  farmers 
from  49  counties  competed  in  the  ton  litter  contest. 

The  animal  husbandry  specialists'  1927  report  states  that 
the  projects  receiving  the  most  attention  for  that  year  were 
in  order  named :  improved  rations  and  methods  of  livestock 
feeding,  improvement  in  type  and  quality  of  livestock ;  boys 
and  girls  club  work;  ton  litter  and  pork  production  contests; 
sanitation ;  purebred  sires ;  fairs  and  shows.  They  reported 
16  horse  hitch  demonstrations  were  held  in   11   counties. 

W.  E.  Morris  succeeded  Dowell  on  July  1,  1927.  He  had 
been  District  Supervisor  since  leaving  county  agent  work  in 
1918.  Morris  worked  with  both  beef  cattle  and  sheep  and 
made  a  name  for  himself  in  both  fields.  He  carried  on  the 
cattle  feed  lot  demonstrations,  also  meat  demonstrations. 
The  Ram  Exchange  Day  likely  originated  in  Michigan.  Fred 
Idtse,  while  county  agent  of  East  Polk  County,  perhaps  held 
the  first  one  in  Minnesota  in  1928.  As  these  exchange  days 
were  promoted  and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Morris  and  the  county 
agents  for  20  years,  they  greatly  improved  the  sheep  breeds 
through  the  use  of  superior  sires. 

Morris  conducted  literally  hundreds  of  demonstrations 
in  castrating  and  docking  lambs  and  drenching  and  judging 
sheep. 

Control  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis  -  It  is  doubtful  if  the  public 
ever  fully  appreciated  the  significant  part  that  the  Extension 
Service  has  played  in  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  and 
brucellosis. 

These  were  the  two  diseases  causing  the  greatest  econ- 
omic loss  to  livestock  farmers  of  the  state.  There  were 
heavy  financial  losses  due  to  the  condemnation  of  carcasses 
of  infected  cattle  ;  by  far  the  more  serious  effects  of  tubercu- 
losis, however,  was  that  children  sometimes  became  infected 
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with  the  dread  disease  by  drinking  unpasteurized  milk  from 
diseased  cows. 

Since  veterinarians  were  able  to  detect  the  presence  of 
the  disease  by  the  use  of  the  tuberculin  test,  county  agents  at 
an  early  date  urged  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the  test. 
Many  farmers,  particularly  owners  of  pure  bred  cattle,  did 
this  and  acquired  tuberculosis  free  herds.  In  such  herds  the 
cattle  were  tested  annually  and  any  reactors  were  system- 
atically eliminated  from  the  herd. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Minnesota  Livestock  Sanitary  Board,  also  helped 
greatly  through  promoting  and  supervising  this  type  of  test- 
ing. Later,  legislation  was  passed  providing  for  county-wide 
testing  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  cattle  owners  of  a 
county.  Counties  so  tested  were  to  be  known  as  "certified, 
accredited,  TB-free  counties"  as  soon  as  the  tests  showed  an 
infestation  below  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  the 
county.  The  act  required  that  animals  reacting  be  eliminated 
from  herds  in  order  to  remove  the  source  of  infection. 

Indemnity  was  provided  jointly  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  state  to  cover  the  appraised  value  of  animals 
above  that  received  at  the  terminal  markets. 

The  bovine  T.  B.  eradication  campaign  was  started  in  the 
early  twenties.  It  was  vigorously  promoted  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Cotton,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Livestock  Sanitary  Board. 
W.  A.  Peck,  a  former  North  Dakota  county  agent,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  livestock  interests  of  South  St.  Paul  to  assist 
in  educational  work.  In  this  capacity  he  served  somewhat 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  extension  specialist.  The  state 
extension  staff,  particularly  Dr.  W.  A.  Billings,  encouraged 
the  program  and  promoted  educational  work.  Needless  to 
say,  the  county  agents  were  again  the  men  who  organized 
and  conducted  the  educational  campaign  in  counties.  They 
called  the  livestock  breeders  together  and  arranged  for  edu- 
cational meetings  throughout  the  counties.  The  organization 
work  consisted  of  first  discussing  the  program  with  individ- 
ual livestock  breeders,  then  the  project  was  approved  by  both 
the  county  program  planning  committee  and  the  county  ex- 
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tension  committee.  This  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of  in- 
terested livestock  breeders  and  farm  leaders.  Here  a  county 
eradication  campaign  committee  would  be  selected.  There 
then  followed  a  strenuous  educational  campaign  by  the  county 
agent,  usually  covering  all  townships  and  trade  centers  of  the 
county.  Where  reactions  were  favorable,  committees  were 
selected  and  petition  forms  distributed  at  the  meeting.  The 
plan  was  to  have  a  team  of  two  farmers  canvass  an  area  of 
nine  sections. 

For  the  most  part,  well  informed  farmers  favored  the 
test ;  nevertheless,  there  was  opposition  in  every  county. 
Attempts  were  made  in  several  counties  to  secure  the  needed 
signatures  before  the  required  number  were  finally  signed. 
In  Otter  Tail  County  the  campaign  extended  over  a  seven- 
year  period.  In  this  county,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  an 
organization  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  calling  themselves 
the  "Medical  Liberty  League",  carried  on  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign against  the  test. 

The  typical  campaign  carried  on  by  agents  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  work  done  in  Fillmore  County  in  1925.*  This 
started  with  a  county-wide  planning  meeting  to  which  lead- 
ing livestock  farmers  were  invited.  Those  attending  ap- 
proved the  campaign  plan  presented.  Soon  thereafter,  meet- 
ings were  held  in  every  township  and  village  in  the  county, 
37  meetings  in  all.  The  county  agent,  and  usually  an  inter- 
ested farmer,  outlined  the  plan  and  what  it  would  mean  at 
each  meeting.  The  U.  S.  D.  A.  film  "Clean  Hearts  and  Herds", 
was  shown  at  17  meetings  with  a  second  film,  "Out  of  the 
Shadows,"  at  20  meetings.  Total  attendance  was  5,292. 
Although  there  was  considerable  opposition  in  the  county, 
petition  signing  by  the  county  progressed  rapidly.  Signa- 
tures of  a  majority  of  livestock  owners  were  obtained  in  ap- 
proximately a  three-month  period.  The  county  agent  was 
responsible  for  securing  a  crew  of  farmers  in  every  commun- 
ity to  drive  the  corps  of  veterinarians  who  were  to  make  the 
tests.  This  crew  represented  the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board 
and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  moved  from  county 
to  county  as  funds  were  available  and  as  petitions  were  sub- 
*  Fillmore  Coast  Report. 
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mitted.  Some  veterinarians  were  met  by  angry  farmers 
with  pitchforks  in  their  hands  and  one  farmer  had  a  shotgun. 
For  the  most  part,  the  farmer  driver  or  the  veterinarian 
could  calm  these  men  and  induce  them  to  accept  the  test. 
Eighty-five  thousand  head  of  cattle  were  tested  in  the  county. 
Infection  was  found  in  625  of  the  1,350  herds  tested  in  the 
county. 

Meeker  County,  T.  G.  Stitts  agent,  was  the  first  county 
in  Minnesota  to  be  accredited  as  a  TB  free  county. Here  47,000 
cattle  had  been  tested;  1,700  on  441  farms  were  found  in- 
fected. These  were  shipped  out  at  the  rate  of  150  a  day, 
with  a  total  of  57  carloads  in  all.* 

Tests  were  made  annually  until  the  infection  was  below 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Since  that  time,  in  most  cases, 
tests  among  suspected  herds  have  been  made  on  a  three-year 
basis. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  work  of  the  Livestock 
Sanitary  Board  in  carrying  on  the  countywide  test  on  an 
area  basis  eliminated  tuberculosis  among  livestock  on  Minne- 
sota farms. 

The  Minnesota  TB  test,  started  in  the  early  twenties, 
was  completed  in  1934. 

Brucellosis  Control  Campaign  -  The  earlier  TB  eradication 
work  had  paved  the  way  for  a  similar  program  with  brucello- 
sis. There  was,  however,  more  opposition  to  the  Bangs 
test  than  there  had  been  to  the  TB  test.  The  modified  Bangs 
free  area  work  was  inaugurated  in  northwestern  Minnesota 
counties  where  it  was  known  that  Bangs  infection  was  low 
due  to  the  scattered  herds  and  comparatively  small  amount 
of  trading  between  farmers. 

County  agents  in  these  northern  counties,  realizing  that 
the  area  test  was  coming,  encouraged  farmers  to  have  their 
own  individual  herds  tested  in  advance.  It  was  felt  that  in 
this  way  there  would  be  more  support  for  petitions  and  less 
unfavorable   reaction   when   the  area   test   was   completed. 

Red  Lake  County  (Ernest  Palmer,  county  agent)  was 
the  first  county  to  make  the  test.  The  test  was  completed 
September  14,  1939  with  .039  reactors  found  in  3.03  per  cent 
♦Meeker  County  Report. 
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of  the  herds.  The  Pennington  County  test  followed  soon 
after.  Both  counties  had  a  very  low  percentage  of  infesta- 
tion. Educational  campaigns  for  the  area  test  soon  came  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  county  extension  Programs  of  Work 
in  the  northern  counties. 

After  the  initial  spurt,  the  county  campaigns  preceeded 
more  slowly,  depending  on  the  availability  of  federal  and 
state  funds  to  cover  indemnities.  Appropriated  funds  would 
usually  provide  for  not  more  than  two  or  three  counties  a 
year,  and  the  agents  had  little  difficulty  in  securing  the 
necessary  number  of  petition  signers  in  these  counties.  The 
procedure  for  organizing  the  county  campaign  was  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  TB  eradication  program. 

The  Extension  Service,  Dr.  R.  L.  West,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Minnesota  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  and  Dr.  Fretz 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  cooperated.  Exten- 
sion specialists  and  district  supervisors  attended  county  meet- 
ings to  give  educational  information  and  assist  county  agents 
in  organizing  the  county  campaigns.  Several  educational 
county  meetings  were  usually  scheduled  in  advance  with  Dr. 
W.  A.  Billings,  extension  specialist,  or  Dr.  R.  L.  West,  secre- 
tary of  the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board,  as  the  main  speaker. 
In  the  meantime,  rigid  laws  to  prevent  reinfestation  of  herds 
had  been  passed.  These  covered  periods  of  isolation  and  fre- 
quent retests  where  animals  were  added  to  clean  herds. 
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Chapter  13 
ECHOES  OF  BYGONE  DAYS 

Efficiency  Expert  -  The  County  Agents'  Association  -  Quick 
Treatment  for  Quacks  -  Country  Sports  -  Farm  Bureau  Pic- 
nics -  Get  Together  Dinners  -  Experiences  of  an  Early  Agent. 

Efficiency  Expert  -  Efficiency  became  a  by  word  in  1927.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Director  Peck  engaged  the  services  of 
Miss  Helen  Wald,  an  expert  in  office  organization.  Miss 
Wald  went  to  work,  to  put  it  mildly,  with  whole-hearted  zeal. 
The  University  Farm  offices  were  reorganized ;  roll  tops 
were  taken  off  the  desks,  and  an  orderly  filing  system  in- 
stalled; the  stenographic  pool  was  established  with  Miss  Sadie 
Currier  in  charge. 

Now  the  director  asked  the  supervisors  to  take  Miss 
Wald  out  to  have  a  look  at  the  county  offices.  Needless  to 
say,  she  found  plenty  to  do  here.  Most  county  offices  had 
both  a  roll  top  desk  and  an  old  filing  case  that  had  been  dis- 
carded by  some  court  house  official.  In  some  cases,  the 
files  had  not  been  cleaned  out  since  the  office  was  opened. 
The  office  was  a  storehouse  for  weed  specimens,  seed  samples, 
sheaves  of  grain  and  the  roll  top  desk  piled  high  with  all  sorts 
of  material.  One  or  two  offices  were  overhauled  in  each  of 
the  three  districts,  and  the  supervisors  were  expected  to 
carry  on  from  there.  It  was  not  long  until  Miss  Pearl 
Gustafson,  a  very  efficient  office  assistant  from  Wadena 
County,  was  given  special  training  and  instructions  to  stay  in 
a  county  until  the  office  was  cleaned  up,  new  files  provided 
and  the  new  system  installed. 

The  office  assistants  have  since  been  brought  in  to  the 
state  office  from  time  to  time  for  special  training.  The 
county  agents'  offices,  as  well  as  the  state  offices,  soon  be- 
came  neat,    fairly   efficient   and   well   managed. 

The  County  Agents'  Association  -  The  County  Agents'  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  January  28,  1920  with  Fred  L.  French, 
Redwood  County,  as  its  first  president ;  D.  B.  Jewell,  Koo- 
chiching County,  vice-president ;  and  Frank  J.  Brown,  Mur- 
ray County,  secretary. 
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This  organization  has  not  only  served  as  a  place  to 
blow  off  steam  but  has  also  helped  to  get  professional  recog- 
nition for  county  agents.  The  annual  meeting  has  been  held 
in  connection  with  the  Annual  County  Agents'  Conference. 
The  annual  "Gridiron"  dinner  was  soon  added. 

About  this  time,  probably  in  1922,  a  group  of  agents  at 
the  annual  Minnesota  Count  Agent's  Association  meeting 
actively  promoted  a  movement  to  sever  their  relationships 
with  the  Extension  Service  and  work  full-time  for  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  Association.  The  idea  was  that  the  agents 
would  have  less  supervision  and  receive  larger  salaries  if 
the}-  worked  full-time  for  the  County  Farm  Bureau  Associa- 
tions. This  was,  however,  a  minority  movement  and  wiser 
heads  prevailed  in  the  vote  that  was  taken. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  worthwhile  accomplishments  of 
the  association  was  to  get  official  sabbatical  leave  for  ad- 
vanced study.  The  effort  lasted  many  years.  The  state 
staff  had  academic  rating,  while  the  county  agents  did  not, 
and  stud)'  leave  could  not  be  granted  without  academic  rank. 

The  lofty  academic  minds  of  that  time  could  not  con- 
ceive of  county  agent  work  being  worthy  of  such  recognition. 
Finally,  in  1927,  Dean  \V.  C.  Coffey  granted  a  sympathetic 
hearing  to  the  president  of  the  County  Agents'  Association. 
The  result  was  a  long  step  toward  the  county  agents'  goal. 
The  agents,  on  request,  plus  the  usual  local  clearance  with 
the  count}'  committee,  would  be  granted  three  months  study 
leave.  He  was  to  use  six  weeks  of  accumulated  vacation 
time  (this  was  possible  under  rules  then  existing)  and  would 
then  be  permitted  to  take  six  weeks  on  pay  for  a  quarter  of 
stud}'  at  the  University,  the  work  to  be  taken  the  last  half 
of  the  quarter.  The  agent  was  to  register,  confer  with  his 
instructors  and  get  his  books  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter, 
provided  also  that  the  supervisors  could  secure  permission 
from  the  county  agricultural  extension  committee  in  advance. 
This  was  "a  foot  in  the  door." 

Eventually,    the    county    agents    were    granted    full    aca- 
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demic  rank  with  sabbatical  leave  and  university  retirement 
privileges. 

The  agents'  association,  in  the  earlier  years,  developed 
a  plan  for  group  insurance  and  the  agents  had  been  admitted 
to  the  State  Employees  Retirement  Plan.  Still  later,  through 
the  lobbying  of  a  committee  of  the  National  County  Agents' 
Association  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Extension  Staff,  they  became  eligible  for  Civil  Service 
Retirement. 

For  many  years  salaries  paid  Minnesota  agents  were 
low  as  compared  with  salaries  in  other  states.  (See  chapter 
on  Extension  funds.) 

At  one  time,  the  County  Agents'  Association  more  than 
the  University  committee  was  effectual  in  securing  much 
needed  state  funds.  In  the  late  thirties,  both  the  home  agents 
and   the   4-H   club   agents   formed   state   associations. 

Quick  Treatment  for  Quacks  -  An  unpublished  phase  of  county 
agent  work  was  the  exposure  of  "get-rich-quick"  quacks  who 
had  long  preyed  on  a  gullible  public. 

In  the  early  days  of  extension  work,  there  were  a  goodly 
number  of  shyster  peddlers  of  quack  nostrums  and  "remedies 
for  man  and  beast."  Farmers  have  been  gullible,  as  well  as 
people  in  other  walks  of  life.  Much  of  the  "junk"  peddled 
was  worthless.  Some  that  had  more  or  less  merit  were  of- 
fered at  outrageous  prices.  There  comes  to  mind  the  in- 
famous Bowman  Cure  for  abortion  (brucellosis,  in  cattle) 
which  sold  at  $5  a  dose,  advertised  and  sold  as  a  "sure  cure". 
As  the  author  remembers  it,  the  material  was  a  mixture  of 
flour  middlings  and  brown  sugar,  absolutely  worthless,  yet 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  the  stuff  was  sold.  The  Ex- 
tension Service  was  largely  responsible  for  exposing  this 
for  what  it   was. 

In  another  case,  peddlers  were  selling  (and  saying  the 
county  agent  recommended  it),  a  swine  mineral  under  a 
fancy  name  for  approximately  ten  times  what  a  suitable  min- 
eral could  be  purchased  for.  This  was  stopped  through  news 
publicity  of  the  agent. 
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A  somewhat  similar  get-rich-quick  scheme  was  going 
strong  for  a  time  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  In  this  case,  a 
fast  working  gang  was  selling  a  mineral  at  $9  per  cwt.  as  a 
cure  for  depraved  appetite  in  cattle.  This  they  called  "Cal- 
cite."  This  was  during  the  time  that  county  agents  were 
advocating  the  feeding  of  bone  meal  as  a  phosphorus  supple- 
ment. A  farmer  took  a  sample  of  Calcite  to  county  agent 
Frank  Forbes,  who  sent  it  in  for  analysis.  The  report  was 
that  the  material  was  ground  marble,  mostly  calcium  and  no 
phosphorus.  At  this  time,  ground  limestone  was  selling  at 
$2.50  a  ton  in  southern  Minnesota.  Also,  the  Red  River 
Valley  soil  was  high  in  lime.  Forbes'  publicity  stopped  that 
one. 

For  many  years  quack  remedies  for  poultry,  turkeys, 
swine,  cattle  and  horses  were  sold  as  panaceas  for  any  and 
all  diseases.  The  vigorous  attacks  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Billings  and 
the  county  agents  have  thinned  the  ranks  of  these  fly-by- 
night   operators. 

Country  Sports  -  Perhaps  in  the  earlier  years  county  agents 
had  more  opportunity  to  encourage  and  help  organize  country 
sports  than  do  present  day  agents. 

The  early  agents  worked  with  corn  picking  contests, 
horse  pulling  events  and  the  sports  events  at  county  Farm 
Farm  Bureau  picnics. 

County  agents  were  the  prime  movers  in  starting  corn 
picking  contests  in  many  counties  and  assisted  with  the 
necessary  organization  in  others.  Extra  teams  and  wagons 
were  needed  for  those  coming  from  distant  points.  Some  25 
men    were    needed   as   judges,   weighers,   checkers,    etc. 

The  corn  picking  contests  were  held  for  a  good  many 
seasons  before  the  advent  of  the  mechanical  pickers,  and 
came  to  be  one  of  the  great  country  sports.  The  number 
of  contestants  would  vary  all  the  way  from  five  to  30,  with 
attendance  sometimes  running  a  thousand  or  more. 

The  (St.  Paul)  Farmer  sponsored  the  statewide  con- 
tests and  reports  say  that  some  years  up  to  10,000  people 
were  in  attendance. 
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For  several  years  the  horse  pulling  contests  were  a  main 
attraction  at  some  of  the  county  fairs.  These  events,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  were 
promoted  by  the  county  agents.  An  extension  specialist 
usually  supervised  the  contest. 

A  full  schedule  of  sports  events  were  featured  at  the 
Annual  County  Farm  Bureau  Picnics.  An  extra  event,  the 
"Battle  Royal,"  was  a  spectacular  rough  and  tumble  event 
sometimes  scheduled  at  the  picnics.  The  contestants  pushed 
or  carried  their  opponents  out  of  a  roped-in  ring.  The  odd 
man  at  any  time  was  a  non-contestant.  Others  engaged  two 
by  two.  The  last  man  in  the  ring  was  the  winner.  In  all 
these  events  the  members  of  township  units  cheered  on  their 
favorites.  In  many  counties,  4-H  softball  teams  worked  out 
playing  schedules  with  other  clubs. 

Farm  Bureau  Picnics  -  The  early  Farm  Bureau  picnics  were 
big  time  in  the  20's  when  the  Extension  Farm  Bureau  was 
going  strong.  The  tri-county  picnics  of  Winona-Houston- 
Filllmore  Counties  may  be  cited  as  outstanding  examples. 
Early  in  the  year  the  county  agents  maneuvered  for  three 
dates  is  sequence.  A  well-known  speaker,  such  as  Sam  H. 
Thompson,  President  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, or  a  prominent  United  States  senator  was  secured  for 
the  round.  Such  special  events  as  the  old-time  fiddlers'  con- 
test and  a  dance  contest  featuring  the  Irish  jig  or  the  High- 
land fling  were  hotly  competitive  thrilling  affairs.  The  con- 
testants had  been  selected  at  preliminary  local  and  county 
tryout  contests.  The  Winona  County  picnic,  held  in  their 
Farm  Bureau  Park,  drew  the  largest  attendance,  reported  at 
10,000  persons  on  one  occasion.  The  other  two  county  picnics 
would  draw  an  estimated  3,000  attendance. 

Get-Tcgether  Dinners  -  Of  a  somewhat  different  nature  were 
the  annual  "Get  Together"  or  recognition  dinners  held  in 
some  counties.  This  was  a  social  occasion  usually  sponsored 
through  the  Farm  Bureau,  but,  in  reality,  a  recognition  of 
extension  leadership.  The  invitation  list  included  4-H,  home 
demonstration,    and    Farm    Bureau    leaders,    cooperators,    edi- 
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tors,  county  commissioners  and  local  members  of  the  State 
Legislature.  There  would  be  a  short  recognition  program. 
The  "mixer  angle",  getting  acquainted  with  fellow  workers 
from  other  parts  of  the  county,  was  important.  The  author 
has  seen  from  285  to  300  people  seated  around  the  "festive 
board".      These  were  pleasant  affairs. 

Experiences  of  an  Early  Agent  -  The  agent  was  called  on  for 
all  kinds  of  advice  and  information  and  soon  learned  to  say, 
"I  don't  know,  but  I  will  try  to  find  out.      I'll  let  you  know." 

In  my  early  years  as  an  agent,  I  was  often  asked  when 
I  introduced  myself  as  the. county  agent,  "Agent  for  what?" 
A  placard  on  one  of  the  farm  gates  read:  "Agents  Keep  On 
Going  -  this  includes  county  agents." 

A  young  couple  came  into  the  office  one  day  and  asked 
if  I  could  tell  them  how  to  get  a  baby.  What  they  wanted 
was  to  adopt  one. 

Henry  Putman,  county  agent  in  Fillmore  County  in 
1928,  was  driving  out  to  a  Farm  Bureau  Unit  meeting  in  Pre- 
ble township  one  June  evening.  As  usual,  Henry  was  a  bit 
late  in  arriving  after  picking  up  "Gib"  Kasen,  the  county 
Farm  Bureau  president.  Approaching  the  meeting  place, 
they  observed  many  cars  in  the  yard  and  parked  along  the 
roadside.  Mr.  Kasen,  who  told  of  the  incident,  said  that 
Putman  was  overjoyed,  saying,  "We  are  certainly  having  a 
wonderful   turnout  tonight." 

Being  already  somewhat  late,  Mr.  Putman  stepped  up 
on  the  porch  and  called  out,  "Everyone  gather  around  the 
porch.      It  is  time  to  start  the  meeting." 

Then  a  lady  came  rushing  out.  "My  goodness,  did  you 
think  this  was  a  Farm  Bureau  meeting?  We  are  having  a 
wedding  here  tonight !  The  Farm  Bureau  meeting  is  a  mile 
up   the   road." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Model  T  was  started 
with  a  hand  crank  and,  when  starting  it,  one  would  often 
hold  it  back  with  one  hand  while  he  "wound  it  up"  with  the 
other. 

With  practically  no  hard  surfaced  roads,  it  was  common- 
place  for  a   car  to   settle   to  the   running  boards   in   the   mire. 
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The  agent  walked  to  the  nearest  farm  house  for  a  tow.  On 
two  occasions  the  writer  was  stuck  in  the  deep  mud  on  coun- 
try roads  while  driving  home  after  midnight.  Racking  and 
starting  only  settled  the  car  deeper  in  the  mud.  The  only 
thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  stretch  out  on  the  back  seat 
and  sleep  until  morning.  On  another  occasion  I  was  stuck 
in  a  deep  drift  during  a  driving  snow  storm  while  going  home 
on  the  main  road  east  of  Spring  Valley.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  abandon  the  car  and  wade  through  the  drifts  the 
four  miles  to  Wykoff,  and  there  take  the  late  Winona  train 
to  Isonaurs,  wait  an  hour  for  the  narrow  gauge  to  Preston 
and  walk  home.  The  next  morning  1  phoned  the  garage  at 
Wykoff  to  send  a  wrecker  out  after  the  car,  which  was  done 
as  soon  as  the  snow  plow  went  through,  four  days  later. 

The  driver  of  the  "fliver"  suffered  from  cold,  even 
though  dressed  in  the  long  sheepskin  overcoat  of  the  period 
and  wearing  heavy  mittens,  overshoes  and  a  fur  cap. 

A  big  improvement  was  made  on  the  Model  T  about 
1916.  The  presto  lights  were  replaced  with  current  taken 
from  the  generator.  These  were  much  better  lights,  but 
they  would  all  but  dim  out  when  the  car  slowed  down  for 
the  right  angled  corners.  Dr.  Cavert  will  remember  one 
night  we  drove  three  miles  down  grade  in  a  torrential  rain, 
to  Lanesboro,  guided  only  by  lightning  flashes. 
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Chapter  14 
EXTENSION  SETS  UP  THE  MACHINERY 

Extension's  Assignment  in  the  Emergency  Programs  -  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  (A.  A.  A.)  -  Drouth  Cattle 
Buying  -  Federal  Loans  for  Feed  and  Seed  -  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation and  Resettlement  -  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion  (REA)   -  Other  Emergency  Projects. 

Extension's   Assignment   in   the   Emergency   Programs  -   The 

original  Corn,  Hog  and  Wheat  Acts  were  later  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress  then  passed 
(1933)  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  This  plan,  as  it 
came  from  the  Federal  Extension  Office,  called  for  the  State 
Extension  Director  to  be  a  member  of  the  State  A.  A.  A. 
Committee  and  provided  that  three  farmers  representing 
different  areas  of  the  state  were  to  be  named  by  the  Direc- 
tor's office.  The  fifth  member  was  to  be  selected  by  the 
state  chairman  of  the  party  in  power.  While  there  was  some 
concern  at  the  time  over  a  political  appointee,  this  member 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  conscientious  members  of  the 
cmmittee. 

Agricultural    Adjustment    Administration     (A.   A.   A.)    -   The 

county  A.  A.  A.  committees  were  organized  in  the  county 
agent's  office  with  the  agent  serving  as  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee. For  the  next  three  years  much  of  the  agent's  time 
was  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  the  A.  A.  A.  program.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  supervisors  and  specialists  worked  closely 
with  the  county  agents  in  advancing  the  aims  of  the  program. 

Several  county  agents  were  selected  to  work  as  district 
extension  fieldmen  with  the  county  A.  A.  A.  committees  in 
connection  with  the  various  problems  incident  to  the  program. 
Among  these  fieldmen  were  C.  M.  Kelehan,  R.  M.  Douglass, 
W.  A.   Peters,  A.  R.  Karr  and  M.  L.  Armour. 

The  situation  was  so  acute  at  this  time  that  all  farm 
organizations  and  both  political  parties  joined  in  support  of 
the   emergency  program. 

There  was  concern  over  how  the  emergency  program 
would  be  administered,  whether  the  extension  service  would 
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have  a  part  or  even  whether  extension  work  itself  might  be 
discontinued  and  other  machinery  set  up.*  In  general,  it 
was  felt  that  Henry  Wallace,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  favorable  to  the  extension  service.  It  was  known 
that  many  in  the  new  administration  wanted  to  set  up  a  new 
politically  appointed  county  staff  to  administer  the  new  pro- 
gram and  others  favored  the  county  extension  service  but 
wanted  to  make  appointments  subject  to  approval  of  the 
party  in  power.  There  were  also  reports  that  the  Land 
Grant  College  Committee  questioned  the  advisability  of  ac- 
cepting the   responsibility   if   it   were   offered  them. 

As  the  program  came  to  Minnesota,  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  emergency  agents  in  all  counties  without  agents, 
and  the  Director  was  given  the  choice  of  making  appoint- 
ments subject  to  the  approval  of  a  designated  member  of  the 
political  party  in  power  or  the  alternative  of  taking  the 
emergency  agent  appointees  from  the  Civil  Service  list.  The 
Civil  Service  plan  was  chosen. 

It  was  surprising  that  this  procedure  provided  as  many 
good  men  as  it  did.  All  told,  approximately  25  men  were 
placed  as  emergency  agents.  Several  did  outstanding  work 
and  were  later  made  full-time  agents  in  the  counties  in  which 
they  were  first  started. 

At  the  start,  the  emergency  men  were  required  to  devote 
all  their  time  to  emergency  work,  including  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  county  com- 
mittee. Later  restrictions  were  lifted  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  assist  with  4-H  club  work  and  other  regular  ex- 
tension activities. 

Federal  funds  provided  salaries  for  the  emergency  agents, 
but  it  was  required  that  expense  money  be  provided  locally. 
As  many  of  the  county  boards  involved  were  unwilling  to 
appropriate  the  legal  minimum  of  $1,500,  the  district  super- 
visors checked  with  the  attorney  general's  office  regarding 
the  legality  of  using  the  "Advertising  and  Agricultural  Re- 
sources Act."      The   ruling  was   in  the  affirmative. 

This  Act  provided  that  the  board  of  county  commission- 
*  J.  A.  Evans,  Recollections  of  Extension  History. 
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ers  might  appropriate  "not  exceeding  five  cents  per  capita  of 
population"  such  sum  to  be  paid  for  ''advertising,  improving 
or  developing  resources  and  .  .  .  such  other  matters  as  may 
tend  to  the  development  of  the  county."  Subsequently,  many 
counties  appropriated  approximately  $500  under  this  Act. 

The  county  agents,  including  the  emergency  agents, 
rendered  valiant  service  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Act.  The  work  they  did  brought  more  people 
than  ever  in  contact  with  the  extension  service.  Meeting 
after  meeting  was  held  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  prac- 
tically every  farmer  and.  many  farmers'  wives  eventually 
found  their  way  to  the  office  for  advice  on  various  farm  and 
home  problems  as  well  as  for  information  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  farm,  programs. 

Gradually,  over  a  period  of  time,  the  counties  with  the 
emergency  arrangement  changed  over  to  the  regular  basis 
with  a  full  county  appropriation  as  provided  for  by  state 
statute. 

Later  the  Congress  provided  for  various  forms  of  farm 
relief.  These  became  known  as  the  "Farm  Programs".  To 
the  extension  service  was  assigned  the  responsibility  for  or- 
ganizing the  necessary  functioning  groups  and,  in  some  cases, 
for  supervising  and  administering  the  programs  in  the  state 
and  counties. 

The  congressional  acts  provided  for  such  programs  as 
the  Seed  and  Feed  Loans ;  the  Drought  Cattle  Buying  Pro- 
gram ;  the  Rehabilitation  and  Resettlement  Program  (later 
changed  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration)  ;  the  Rural 
Electrification  Program. 

Drouth  Cattle  Buying  Program  -  1934  -  During  1934  the 
Drouth  Cattle  Buying  Program  also  was  turned  over  to  the 
extension  service.  Dean  Coffey  had  been  appointed  regional 
director  of  the  program,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo- 
rado ;  $50,000,000  had  been  made  available  by  an  Emergency 
Act  of  the  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  starving  cattle  in  the 
distressed  area.  Another  $1,000,000  was  made  available  for 
government  purchase  of  diseased  and  condemned  animals  by 
the  Jones-Connolly  Act. 
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Paul  E.  Miller,  superintendent  of  the  West  Central 
School  of  Agriculture,  was  selected  to  head  up  this  program 
in  Minnesota.  The  district  supervisors,  the  livestock  spec- 
ialists  and  county  agents  all  participated. 

The  county  agent's  office  was  again  the  focal  point  in 
administering  the  program.  The  agents  publicized  the  pro- 
gram at  meetings  and  through  local  papers.  Distressed 
farmers  listed  their  cattle  with  the  county  agent  who  super- 
vised shipments. 

An  important  side  program  was  promoted  by  the  exten- 
sion service  while  the  government  buying  was  carried  on. 
This  was  a  stepped-up  Bangs  testing  program  in  the  drouth 
counties,  which  resulted,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  shipping  of 
infected  cattle  and  retention  of  Bangs-free  cattle  in  the  nu- 
cleus herd  on  the  farm. 

This  was  another  heartbreaking  experience,  as  all  those 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  cattle  buying  program  will 
recall.  Many  of  the  cattle,  emaciated  as  they  were  by  drouth, 
were  not  saleable  as  market  cattle.  However,  feed  was  so 
scarce  that  many  farmers  were  compelled  to  dispose  of  part 
and  sometimes  the  entire  herd  of  cattle.  Recollections  are 
that  the  highest  price  paid  by  the  government  was  $22.50  per 
head  for  any  animal.  Prices  ranged  down  to  a  few  dollars 
for  calves.  These  prices,  however,  were  above  the  market 
price  at  the  time. 

Quoting  from  the  Director's  1934  report :  "A  good  ex- 
ample of  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  extension  organi- 
zation to  get  quick  results  in  emergencies  was  that  of  the 
drouth  cattle  buying  program  in  Minnesota.  The  regional 
program  was  set  up  on  May  29,  1934.  The  next  step  was  to 
organize  the  field  forces. 

Within  two  days,  meetings  had  been  scheduled  and  the 
organization  had  been  set  up  in  20  of  the  worst  drouth  coun- 
ties of  the  state.  On  June  6,  less  than  a  week  after  the  pro- 
gram had  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
first  cattle  were  purchased  in  Minnesota.  On  June  11,  a 
farmer    in    Traverse    County,     Minnesota,     received    the     first 
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check  to  be  issued  by  the  government  in  the  cattle  purchase 
program.  The  first  part  of  the  program  extended  through 
early  October,  by  which  time  247,072  cattle  had  been  pur- 
chased from  39,271  farms.  6,751  cattle  of  the  247,072  cattle 
were  condemned.  A  total  of  $3,567,928  was  paid  for  the  cat- 
tle purchased." 

Federal  Seed  and  Feed  Loans  for  Farmers  -  During  the  de- 
pression years,  Congress  provided  funds  for  seed  and  feed 
loans  to  needy  farmers. 

For  several  years  a  temporary  federal  seed  loan  office 
was  established  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota  for  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana.  Farmers 
filled  out  applications  for  the  loans  at  the  county  agent's  of- 
fice ;  the  county  agent  certified  as  to  need.  The  Extension 
office  of  each  state  furnished  a  representative  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  and  approve  the  applications  as  they  were  processed 
at  the  Grand  Forks  office. 

The  northwest  district  supervisor  was  assigned  this  job 
for  Minnesota  for  several  seasons.  This  checking  covered 
the  amount  of  seed  needed  per  acre,  going  prices  for  seed, 
recommended  variety  and  such  adjustments  as  seemed  advis- 
able before  approving  the  loan.  The  Minnesota  requests 
were  generally  for  amounts  ranging  from  $75.00  to  $175.00. 
These  might  be  cut  to  $68.50  or  $160,  etc. 

The  Dakota  and  Montana  areas  had,  of  course,  been  hit 
much  more  severely  than  Minnesota.  The  Dakota  requests, 
ranging  from  $200  to  $600,  would  likewise  be  trimmed  as  cir- 
cumstances warranted.  The  Montana  requests  came  in  most- 
ly for  from  $500  to  $1,000,  sometimes  higher.  The  Montana 
representative,  who  was  called  "Montana  Pete,"  would  scan 
the  request,  then  remark :  "$800.  Hell,  he  needs  the  money, 
I'll  O.  K.  it."  When  asked  if  the  Montana  farmers  would  be 
able  to  repay  the  government,  his  reply  was,  "They  won't 
have  to.  We  have  a  big  duck  dinner  for  our  Senators  every 
year."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  never  did  pay  back 
the  loan.  However,  those  who  stayed  in  farming  later  paid 
it  back  through   deductions   from   wheat   allotment  payments. 
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In  1935,  following  the  most  severe  drouth  in  Minesota 
history,  a  seed  loan  office  was  set  up  with  a  large  staff  in 
Minneapolis.  Again  orders  were  completed  by  county  agents. 
All  three  Minnesota  supervisors  worked  several  weeks  that 
year  checking  and  approving  requests  for  seed  loans  for 
Minnesota  farmers. 

*In  Minnesota  in  1935,  289,626  bushels  of  wheat,  1,426,005 
bushels  of  oats,  348,332  bushels  of  barley  and  50,200  bushels 
of  flax  had  been  ordered  by  farmers  from  32  counties.  This 
was  furnished  through  the  seed  stock  committee. 
Rural  Rehabilitation  and  Resettlement  Administration  -  The 
Extension  Service  played  a  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  Ed  Graff,  an  Iowa  District 
Supervisor,  in  about  1935  was  named  Regional  Director  for 
a  group  of  midwest  states.  Mr.  Graff  met  with  Director 
Peck  and  his  supervisory  staff  and  outlined  the  plans  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  new  Federal  rehabilitation  project.  He  asked 
that  a  man  be  named  as  State  Administrator.  Skuli  Rut- 
ford,  then  St.  Louis  County  agent,  was  recommended  for  the 
position.  Shortly  after  his  appointment,  Mr.  Rutford  pro- 
ceeded to  set  up  county  offices  and  brought  in  several  former 
agents    as    county    directors. 

There  had  been  a  land  purchase  program  started  under 
the  A.  A.  A.  prior  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Rural  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Resettlement  Administration.  This  was  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rehabilitation  Administration.  A.  D.  Wilson 
worked  in  the  Resettlement  project  for  several  years.  John 
Taylor,  a  former  county  agent,  while  on  the  staff  purchased 
some  150  farms  in  Roseau,  Pennington,  Marshall,  Red  Lake 
and  Polk  Counties  and  also  supervised  construction  of  new 
farm  buildings  on  many  of  these  farms.  Later  Frank  Mar- 
shall had  charge  of  a  somewhat  similar  project  in  central 
Minnesota,  although  it  is  believed  this  was  administered  un- 
der a  later,  special  Congressional  Act.  Both  these  projects 
were  successfully  carried  out.  The  land  use  study  was  in- 
augurated soon  after. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  Program  -  Let  There 
♦Report,   Seed  Stock  Committee. 
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Be  Light!  -  The  R.  E.  A.  program  has  been  spoken  of  as  the 
best  of  the  New  Deal  programs.  A  well  advised  F.  D.  Roose- 
velt, in  his  St.  Paul  speech  during  his  first  candidacy,  made  an 
attack  on  high  electrical  charges  and  the  need  for  cheaper 
and  increased  use  of  electrical  power.  Few  grasped  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  talk  and  fewer  still  visualized  what  the  future 
program   would   mean   to  rural   Minnesota   and   the   nation. 

As  soon  as  the  R.  E.  A.  program  was  announced,  Minne- 
sota farm  leaders  and  the  Extension  service  stepped  to  the 
fore.  The  county  agents  to  a  large  extent  led  in  the  organi- 
zation work.  The  county  A.  A.  A.  committee  and  leading 
farmers   actively   supported   the    movement. 

Preliminary  work  got  underway  in  1935.  Director 
F.  W.  Peck,  on  January  27,  1936,  appointed  L.  P.  Zimmerman, 
from  Waseca  County,  Engineering  Specialist,  with  instruc- 
tions to  devote  full  time  to  working  with  county  agents  and 
the  interested  leaders.  He  conducted  educational  and  pro- 
motional meetings  with  rural  groups  in  organizing  county 
and  district  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives.  At  the  time  he 
started  work,  July  1,  1936,  organization  work  for  a  good 
many  R.  E.  A.  cooperatives  had  already  been  started,  some 
with  too  much  haste,  and  there  was  confusion  as  to  regula- 
tions and  procedures. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  reported  57  associations  organized  in 
1937.  He  had  helped  in  organization  work  in  25  counties  and 
discussed  all  phases  of  the  program  with  R.  E.  A.  Boards 
of  Directors  at  59  meetings  and  conferences.  He  had  helped 
is  making  the  preliminary  survey  and  mapping  in  five  counties. 
Phases  covered  included  (1)  mapping  and  surveys,  (2)  farm- 
stead wiring  and  utilization,  (3)  power  contracts,  agreements 
-and  rates,  (4)  organization. 

Meeker  county  was  the  first  county  in  the  northwest  to 
have  a  loan  approved  for  R.  E.  A.  It  was  the  first  to  let  a 
contract  for  construction  of  a  line  and  the  first  to  have  lines 
constructed  and  energized.  It  likely  was  the  first  project 
in  the  United  States  to  have  any  section  finally  approved. 
Other  Minnesota  counties  were  not  far  behind. 
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County  agent  Ralph  Wayne's  1937  report  states :  'The 
most  gratifying  features  in  connection  with  the  rural  electri- 
fication project  have  been  the  benefits  that  have  been  brought 
to  the  farm  and  the  farm  home.  The  reports  to  date  have 
been  pleasing  and  one  has  but  to  listen  to  the  remarks  when 
customers  pay  their  bills  to  full  realize  this.  In  no  case  do 
they  criticize  the  cost  or  the  service  but  instead  have  many 
expressions  of  appreciation  for  the  service  and  the  conven- 
iences that  electricity  has  brought  to  them. 

What  a  contrast  it  will  be  to  the  farm  homemaker  and 
mother  when  she  has  running  water  and  modern  plumbing 
facilities  in  the  home  as  compared  to  pumping  water  by  hand 
outdoors  in  zero  weather.  Contrast  again,  a  hot  electric 
stove  or  hot  plate  in  place  of  the  smelly  kerosene  or  danger- 
us  gasoline  stove  or  again  reading  on  a  winter  evening  by 
indirect   electric   lighting  in  contrast  to  the  kerosene  lamp. 

Come  to  Meeker  County  and  drive  with  us  to  the  com- 
munities on  Christmas  Eve  and  see  the  country  side  lit  up 
with  electric  yard  lights.  Stop  in,  if  you  will,  at  one  of  the 
rural  churches  and  see  the  people  of  the  community  gathered 
together  having  a  Christmas  program  with  the  church  and 
Christmas  tree  lighted  with  electric  lights  for  the  first  time." 

In  1940  Wayne  reported  151  farm  homes  with  electric 
ranges.  There  were  more  than  1,800  cooperators  (90  per 
cent  of  the  farms  of  the  county),  with  over  700  miles  of  line. 
He  gives  credit  to  Irving  J.  Clinton  for  being  largely  res- 
ponsible for  the  success  of  the  project. 

McLeod  County  R.  E.  A.  Cooperative  was  the  second 
county  unit  completely  organized.  Ben  Fisher,  county  agent, 
was  made  manager  of  the  McLeod  unit.  Sig  Martinson,  an- 
other county  agent,  and  A.  R.  Knutson,  a  former  agent,  were 
also  selected  as  managers  of  cooperative  electrical  associations. 

The  Federal  Census  lists  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Minnesota  farms  using  electricity  as  follows  (by  10  year  in- 
tervals) :  in  1930  there  were  23,342;  1940,  59,834  and  by  1950 
there  were  150,610  farms  in  Minnesota  on  which  electricity 
was  being  used. 
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Director  Frank  W.  Peck  resigned  effective  January  31, 
1938  to  become  President  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St. 
Paul  and  General  Agent  for  the  Seventh  District  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  1945  when 
he  accepted  the  position  of  Managing  Director  of  the  Farm 
Foundation.  In  1951  he  received  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota's ''Award  for  Outstanding  Achievement." 
Administration  -  The  participation  of  the  Extension  Service 
in  the  Land  Use  Program,  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  program  will  be  discussed  later  in 
Section  IV. 

Other  Emergency  Projects  -  There  were  other  emergency 
situations  in  Minnesota  counties.  These  included  severe  in- 
festation of  grasshoppers,  army  worms  and  corn  borers  as 
well  as  lesser  insect  pests.  They  included  violent  tornadoes 
and  disastrous  floods. 

County  agent  Jim  Salisbury  asked  the  writer  to  inspect 
grasshopper  damage  on  several  farms  in  Kittson  County  the 
summer  of  1932.  With  a  late  spring  and  dry  weather,  grain 
and  flax  had  been  slow  in  starting.  Grasshopper  population 
had  built  up  and  there  had  been  heavy  egg  laying  the  fall  be- 
fore. Now  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  July  had  brought  on  an 
early  hatch  and  the  late  planted  fields  of  flax  and  small  grain 
were  literally   swarming  with   millions  of  young  hoppers. 

The  first  field  visited  was  an  80-acre  field  of  flax.  Al- 
most a  fourth  of  this  had  been  eaten  to  the  ground  and  the 
half-grown  hoppers  were  rapidly  cleaning  up  the  remaining 
flax.  Other  fields  visited  throughout  the  Red  River  Valley 
were  as  seriously  damaged. 

County  agent  Salisbury  had  asked  the  county  board  for 
funds  to  purchase  poison  bait.  They  responded  with  $400. 
Salisbury  remarked  that  this  was  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
On  returning,  we,  in  the  absence  of  Director  Peck,  made  ap- 
plication for  emergency  funds  from  the  "Governor's  Disaster 
Committee."  An  immediate  allotment  of  $5,000  was  granted. 
This  also  proved  to  be  but  "a  drop  in  the  bucket";  before  the 
grasshopper  plague  had  subsided,  the  Minnesota  treasurer 
had  paid  out  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
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County  agents  of  infested  counties  spent  days  and  weeks 
on  the  grasshopper  poison  bait  program ;  farmers  were  or- 
ganized on  a  section  group  basis ;  county  trucks  hauled  bait 
to  local  stock  piles.  Big  reserve  stockpiles  of  poison  bait 
were  eventually  established  in  many  counties. 

To  a  large  extent,  crops  were  saved  but  it  was  several 
years  before  favorable  weather  conditions  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  bait  program. 

That  fall,  county  agent  Landsverk  wrote :  "The  year 
1932  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  only  way  the  grass- 
hoppers could  be  overcome  was  through  organized  effort." 
County  agent  C.  M.  Kelehan,  West  Otter  Tail  County,  re- 
ported: "884  men  were  appointed  to  be  responsoble  for  grass- 
hopper control,  also  60,000  pounds  of  poison  bait  was  spread 
on  25,000  acres  of  crop  and  pasture  land." 

County  agents  dropped  everything  else  when  other  dis- 
aster struck.  This  was  done  by  Louis  Kelehan  when  the 
tornado  hit  Lyon  County;  by  W.  H.  Dyer  in  Meeker  County; 
by  other  agents  in  other  counties  hit  by  tornadoes. 

Much  assistance  was  given  by  county  agents  Carl  Ash, 
Frank  Forbes,  and  Richard  Radway  when  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  hit  high  flood  stage  in  1950. 
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SECTION  IV 


THE  LATER  YEARS 

Chapter  15 

TENURE  OF  PAUL  E.  MILLER  1938-1952 


Miller,  the  New  Director 
Specialists. 


The  Staff  -  The  Supervisors  -  The 


Miller,    the    New    Director  - 

Following  Director  Peck's 
resignation,  Paul  E.  Miller 
was  appointed  director  ef- 
fective February  1,  1938. 
Iowa-born  he  was  graduated 
from  Iowa  State  College  in 
1911  and  accepted  a  position 
as  agronomist  at  the  West 
Central  School  of  Agriculture 
the  same  year.  He  was  made 
Superintendent  of  that  School 
and  Station  in  1917  and  serv- 
ed in  that  capacity  for  21 
years.  His  tenure  as  direc- 
tor was  to  continue  for  16 
years.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction during  these  years, 
which  saw  the  end  of  the  depression  and  the  stress  and  press- 
ures of  the  second  world  war. 

Director  Miller  made  wide  use  of  the  committee  system 
in  planning  statewide  programs,  both  during  and  following 
World  War  II. 

With  increasingly  heavier  programs  called  for  in  the 
counties  and  more  federal  and  county  funds  becoming  avail- 
able, members  of  the  state  and  county  staff  increased  from 
324  to  415  during  his  administration.  This  increase  came 
largely  through  the  addition  of  home  and  4-H  agents.  He 
also   strengthened   the    supervisory    staff    by   adding   district 
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Paul  E.  Miller 


home  and  4-H  supervisors  in  each  of  the  three  supervisory 
districts. 

The  Staff  -  There  were  not  many  staff  changes  during  Miller's 
administration.  W.  A.  Peters  was  made  supervisor  of  the 
northeast  district  as  Col.  R.  M.  Douglass  left  with  the  995th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  for  training  in  World  War  II.  Peters 
retained  this  position  until  his  death  May  1,  1953.  When 
Col.  Douglass  returned  after  the  war  he  was  given  the  posi- 
tion of  State  Leader,  Program  Planning  and  Coordination. 

On  the  home  staff,  Mildred  Sailor  served  as  assistant 
State  Leader  from  January  1,  1939  to  March  15,  1941.  Amy 
Wessel  held  the  same  position  from  September  1,  1943  until 
she  became   district  supervisor,   South  district. 

Edward  W.  Aiton  was  assitant  state  leader  of  4-H  work 
from  July  1,  1940  to  October  1,  1944  and  Glenn  Prickett  from 
May  1,  1943  to  March  1,  1949,  when  he  was  appointed  safety 
specialist.      Norman    Mindrum    succeeded    Prickett. 

Specialist  appointments  included  Ralph  Wayne,  Dairy ; 
Paul  Burson,  W.  C.  Duncan  and  Harold  Jones,  Soils ;  and 
Myron  L.  Armour,  Agronomy. 

Information  and  Publicity  and  the  Fiscal  Office  -  The  Office 
of  Information,  like  the  rest  of  extension,  has  grown  from 
small  beginnings  until  it  has  become  a  great  help  to  agents 
and  a  powerful  force  in  mass  teaching.  Extension  has  been 
fortunate  in  the  intrinsic  ability  of  the  staff  members  chosen 
to  handle  the  "Fourth  Estate."  They  have  played  a  most 
important  role  in  publicizing  Extension  Work. 

William  P.  Kirkwood,  a  journalist  of  the  old  school, 
served  as  editor-in-chief  for  20  years,  retiring  in  1935.  Har- 
old Harris,  information  specialist  for  seven  years,  left  the  staff 
to   edit  his   own  rural   newspaper  when   Kirkwood   retired. 

Paul  Johnson  came  to  Extension  October  1,  1942  after 
several  successful  years  as  a  country  editor.  He  worked 
two  years  as  a  writer,  then  served  as  editor  for  five  years. 
He  was  known  for  his  pat  phraseology  and  use  of  the  apt 
word  as  well  as  the  volume  of  work  he  turned  out.  He  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  in  Octo- 
ber,   1947. 
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Harold  Swanson,  who  succeeded  Johnson,  started  on  the 
information  staff  September  1,  1939  and,  except  for  three 
years  in  the  armed  forces  in  World  War  II,  served  until 
January  1,  1948,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  editor.  He 
has   carried  on  in  the  high  tradition  of  his  predecessors. 

Howard  Knaus  became  the  first  visual  aids  specialist 
August  1,  1939.  He  was  followed  by  Gerald  McKay  on 
July  1,  1945. 

R.  B.  Hull  had  the  radio  information  position  starting  July 
16,  1938.  He  was  followed  by  Maynard  Speece,  later  farm 
announcer  for  WCCO,  on  September  1,  1945.  Ray  Wolf,  who 
had  been  county  agent  in  East  Otter  Tail  County,  was  brought 
in  to  succeed  Speece  on  August   1,   1948. 

J.  F.  Kuehn,  Fiscal  Officer,  has  ably  administered  the 
tedious  and  painstaking  requirements  of  his  position  since 
July  1,  1923  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant  to  the 
Director  at  the  time  C.  H.  Welch  resigned. 

Since  his  appointment,  "Joe"  has  been  responsible  for 
"budgets  and  accounting".  He  has  handled  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year  during  the  later  years.  In  addition, 
he  has  been  responsible  for  federal  and  state  retirement  and 
insurance  matters.  He  is  responsible  for  selection  and  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  state  office  clerical  and  stenographic 
help,  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies  and  the  distri- 
bution of  federal  bulletins.  He  rules  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  franking  privilege  and  is  the  official  interpreter  of 
federal  and  state  regulations. 

Supervisors  -  As  county  agent  work  became  better  estab- 
lished, supervisors  devoted  more  time  to  selection  and  train- 
ing of  personnel.  The  success  or  failure  of  work  in  counties 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  training,  experience  and  person- 
ality of  the  agent  on  the  job.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  great  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
agents. 

The  supervisors'  duties  include  maintenance  of  legal 
requirements  and  strengthening  the  extension  organization, 
including  organizations  through  which  extension  projects 
are  taught ;  training  assistant  agents ;   maintaining  efficient, 
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systematic  office  organization  and  effective  office  staff  and 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  financial  support.  Securing 
appropriations  in  the  counties  is  still  an  important  function 
of  the  supervisor. 

It  is  a  legal  requirement  in  Minnesota  that  county  pro- 
grams be  formulated  by  the  extension  committee  cooperating 
with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  his  representa- 
tive. Thus  the  planning  of  well  organized  programs  con- 
tinues to  be  a  major  function.  Because  of  continually  ex- 
panding programs,  there  is  greater  need  for  training  leader- 
ship in  the  counties  and  more  attention  must  be  given  by  the 
supervisory  staff  than  formerly. 

Coordination  of  the  work  of  agents  and  specialists  has 
become  an  important  function  of  the  supervisory  staff. 
Specialists  -  The  agricultural  specialists  have  worked  a  great 
deal  with  statewide  subject  matter  interest  groups.  Con- 
siderable time  has  been  devoted  by  the  livestock  specialists 
to  judging  of  state  and  county  fairs  and  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley Winter  Show. 

It  is  recognized  that  certain  deficiencies  and  weaknesses 
may  have  existed  in  the  earlier  procedure  in  carrying  state- 
wide projects  out  to  counties.  Sometimes  more  independent 
and  individualistic  work  was  done  than  was  consistent  with 
good  procedure.  In  recent  years  more  recognition  has  been 
given  to  requests  of  the  county  program  planning  groups  - 
to  planning  with  agents  and  supervisors  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  material  for  the  use  of  agents. 

The  work  of  the  specialist  is  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  county  agents  he  trains  in  his  subject  matter  and  methods. 
In  the  preceding  pages  the  work  of  the  many  specialists  in 
connection  with  the  various  project  statements  have  been 
mentioned.  Needless  to  say,  the  specialists  have  been  in- 
dispensable to  such  success  as  the  Extension  Service  has 
achieved. 
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Chapter  16 

PROBLEMS  OF  WORLD  WAR  II 

Need  for  Action  -  War  Food  Production  Program  -  War  Time 
Gardens  -  War  Time  Farm  Labor  -  Labor  Saving-  Equipment 
Needed  -  Mission  Accomplished. 

Need  for  Action  -  Problems  facing  the  Minnesota  Extension 
Service  in  World  War  II  were  similar  to  those  of  World 
War  I.  There  was  more  to  be  done,  and  for  three  years 
instead  of  one. 

The  need  to  increase  food  production  was  again  para- 
mount. Rural  aspects  of  many  war-related  problems  became 
the  responsibility  of  the  county  agents.  Among  these  were 
War  Bond  sales,  Red  Cross  drives,  salvage  projects  to  pro- 
mote and  supervise  (including  scrap  iron,  aluminum,  old 
clothes  and  waste  paper.)  Agents  were  asked  to  assist  with 
the  Victory  Bond  drives ;  to  cooperate  with  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  (O.  P.  A.)  and  to  serve  on  county  war 
boards.  Carl  Ash  wrote  "We  have  attended  30  War  Board 
meetings  during  1943.  These  meetings  were  for  the  most 
part  evening  meetings  running  from  8  p.  m.  to  midnight  and 
later."  County  agents  also  served  in  an  important  advisory 
capacity  to  county  Draft  Boards. 

During  these  war  years  many  members  of  the  extension 
service  were  over  age  for  military  service.  Others  stayed  on 
th  job  because  the  high  priority  of  food  production  required 
trained  people  to  carry  on  in  this  field.  Percentagewise, 
however,  the  extension  service  was  well  represented  in  the 
armed  forces.* 

The  regular  educational  and  training  work  of  the  agents 
with  boys  and  girls,  farmers  and  home  makers  was  carried 
on  "as  usual"  with  the  war  responsibilities  added. 

The  War  Food  Production  Program  -  The  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  was  asked  by  the  Federal  Food  Administra- 
tion to  work  with  farmers  to  help  increase  the  nation's  food 
suppplv  sufficiently  to  meet  our  own  war  time  needs ;  the 
*  See  Appendix. 
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needs  of  our  allies  and  to  allow  for  wastes  that  might  be 
caused  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Minnesota's  assignment  was 
primarily  to  help  increase  the  production  of  the  high  protein 
foods ;   milk,  meat   and  eggs. 

The  "over  all"  extension  planning  committee  consisted 
of  Professors  W.  H.  Peters,  J.  B.  Fitch,  H.  J.  Sloan,  H.  G. 
Zavoral,  Cora  Cooke  and  H.  R.  Searles,  chairman.  The  com- 
mittee represented  both  the  college  and  Extension  staff. 

The  committee  recommended  the  use  of  local  leaders  in 
taking  the  program  out  to  the  state,  with  three  leader  train- 
ing meetings  in  each  county  and  with  different  teams  of 
leaders   for  dairy,  poultry,  and  swine. 

Working  with  the  AAA  committee  and  the  county 
agents,  township  committees  were  selected  with  three  mem- 
bers, an  A.  A.  A.  committeeman,  a  4-H  club  leader,  and  an 
outstanding  farmer  as  subject  matter  leader. 

In  a  series  of  county  program  planning  meetings,  held 
in  every  county  of  Minnesota,  farm  people  wholeheartedly 
supported  the  food  production  program.  The  slogan  was : 
"No  matter  how  much  food  is  produced,  it  will  not  be  enough." 
Farmers,  as  well  as  extension  workers,  pledged  themselves 
to  encourage  the  adoption  of  improved  practices  that  prom- 
ised to  increase  production. 

The  following  agents,  specialists  and  supervisors  con- 
ducted leader  training  meetings  by  groups  of  counties  cover- 
ing the  state. 

Dairy  Swine  Poultry 

E.  A.  Hanson  H.  G.  Zavoral  Cora  Cooke 

H.  R.  Searles  W'  E-  Morris  D.  T.  Grusendorf 

Arthur  Karr 
Carroll  Blakeslee       A    E    Engebretson     Carl  Ash 

Charles  Kelehan         C.  L.  McNelly  M.  L.  Armour 

If  more  meat  and  milk  were  to  be  produced,  there  had 
to  be  increased  yields  and  better  quality  pastures,  forage  and 
feed  crops.  These  needs  were  stressed.  This  intensive  food 
production  program  was  undertaken  in  January,   1944.      The 
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use  of  higher  yielding  crop  varieties,  more  fertilizer  and 
treatment  of  seed  grain  for  plant  disease  was  to  be  promoted. 
Following  this,  other  phases  had  to  be  taken  up  such  as  a 
campaign  to  cut  hay  earlier  to  get  the  higher  protein  content ; 
and  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  pastures  through  the 
use   of   better   management   practices. 

The  above  mentioned  staff  conducted  245  meetings  in 
connection  with  this  program,  with  9,213  local  leaders  in  at- 
tendance. These  leaders,  in  turn,  arranged  for  and  conducted 
3,106  community  meetings  with  a  total  of  76,263  persons  in 
attendance. 

In  a  second  series  of  meetings  (140)  held  later  in  the 
year,  4,432  local  leaders  attended ;  they  again  presented  the 
subject  matter  to  their  local  groups. It  is  believed  this  repre- 
sents by  far  the  greatest  participation  of  local  leaders  in  lay 
teaching  that  has  been  carried  on  either  before  or  since.  This 
wonderful  contribution  by  the  busy  farmers  of  Minnesota 
should   not   be   forgotten. 

It  was  this  year  (1944)  that  Director  Miller  reported 
43,741  educational  meetings  having  an  attendance  of  1,654,019 
people.  The  group  distribution  of  attendance  breaks  down 
as  follows :  At  meetings  conducted  by  agents  or  specialists, 
1,082,631;  by  local  leaders,  332,883;  at  method  and  result 
demonstrations,  tours  and  camps,  238,505. 

The  material  results  of  educational  work  are  dif- 
ficult to  measure ;  intangibles  may  often  be  of  equal  or  great- 
er importance.  To  better  ascertain  the  progress  made  the 
agents  sent  questionnaires  to  dealers  in  their  counties;  the 
report  showed  128,605  pounds  of  Ceresan  used  in  treating 
seed  grain  in  1944  as  compared  with  74,276  the  year  before, 
(a  73  per  cent  increase) ;  3,753,272  bushels  of  grain  were 
treated  as  compared  with  2,319,817  in  1943.  There  had  been 
a  most  significant  increase  in  use  of  the  higher  yielding 
varieties  of  farm  crops.  The  increased  use  of  Tama  and 
Vicland  oats  alone  resulted  in  an  estimated*  increase  of  more 
than  10,000,000  bushels  of  oats.  Seed  dealers  reported  an 
increase  in  the  sale  of  alfalfa  -  brome  and  other  legume  grass 
*Based  on  County  Reports. 
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pasture  mixtures  -  sufficient  to  add  78,000  acres  of  high  le- 
gume grass  mixtures  to  pastures.  Agents  also  estimated  an 
increase  of  124,807  acres  of  early  cut  (high  protein)  legume 
hay  in  1944. 

War  Time  Gardens  -  War  Time  Gardens  were  promoted 
throughout  the  nation.  In  Minnesota  the  home  garden  pro- 
ject was  carried  on  with  determination  and  vigor  in  every 
hamlet  and  village  as  well  as  in  the  rural  communities. 
Every  county  had  a  Garden  Committee  and  many  cities  and 
villages  organized  garden  clubs.  The  garden  project,  in 
liasion  with  the  "Nutrition,  Health  and  Home  Canning  Pro- 
ject," was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  home  special- 
ists Eva  Blair  and  Inez  Hobart  and  by  Eldred  Hunt,  horti- 
cultural  specialist    and   county   extension   agents. 

Tomatoes,  because  of  their  high  vitamin  content,  were 
given  the  number  one  spot  in  most  gardens.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  peas,  beans  and  carrots.  Men,  women  and  young 
folks  all  participated  in  garden  chores.  Back  yards  and  va- 
cant lots  were  plowed  or  spaded,  land  adjoining  towns  was 
rented  for  community  gardens. 

A  survey  made  by  the  home  extension  office  at  the  end 
of  the  year  indicated  that  81  per  cent  of  all  farm  families  in 
the  state  had  participated  and  that  7,000,000  pounds,  equal  to 
200  carloads  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  had  been  produced,  one- 
third  of  which  had  been  preserved  for  winter  use.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  rural  gardens  and  159,917  urban  were  reported 
for  1944. 

War  Time  Farm  Labor*  -  Remembering  the  experiences  with 
labor  shortages  in  the  first  world  war,  steps  were  taken  early 
in  World  War  II  to  provide  for  as  much  itinerant  and  emer- 
gency help  to  work  on  farms  as  possible.  Again  the  Exten- 
sion Service  was  assigned  this  responsibility.  Director  Mil- 
ler placed  the  program  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
assistant  director,  S.  H.  Rutford.  In  order  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  all  agencies,  a  state  advisory  committee  was  set 
up  early  in  1943.  In  addition  to  the  Director  and  Assistant 
*  Summarized  from  the  Hanson  Report. 
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Director  a  state  labor  staff  was  appointed  with  C.  M.  Kele- 
han,  Supervisor,  and  H.  P.  Hanson,  Assistant  Supervisor. 
C.  E.  Bublitz  was  to  work  with  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers ; 
Mary  L.  Conley  with  the  Women's  Land  Army,  and  C.  J. 
Zobel  was  made  assistant  to  the  Director. 

The  three  district  supervisors  were  responsible  for  plac- 
ing "farm  labor  assistants"  in  counties.  These  assistants 
were  employed  for  from  two  to  six  months  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months ;  75  farm  labor  assistants  were  employed 
during  1944,  the  highest  year. 

Again,  as  in  the  previous  war,  business  men  helped  in 
the  harvest  fields.  Many  city  boys  were  recruited  for  work 
on  farms,  mainly  during  the  harvest  period  but  also  as  sum- 
mer workers.  They  did  this  as  a  patriotic  duty  and  a  large 
portion  of  them  were  said  to  have  proved  satisfactory. 

Foreign  workers,  mainly  from  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Mexi- 
co and  the  Bahama  Islands,  were  brought  in  to  work  with 
the  cannery  crops  and  in  the  sugar  beet  fields. 

Prisoners  of  war  were  also  used  during  the  three  years 
1943,  1944  and  1945.  These  were  kept  in  camps  maintained 
by  the  Army  in  the  vicinity  of  canning  plants.  Most  of  this 
labor  was  utilized  in  the  canning  crops  such  as  peas  and  corn, 
but  they  also  shocked  grain  for  farmers.  They  were  always 
under  guard,  but  seemed  happy  in  being  allowed  to  get  out 
into  the  fields. 

The  de-tasseling  of  hybrid  corn  was  one  of  the  lighter 
jobs  in  which  there  was  a  shortage  of  help.  Girls  of  high 
school  age  were  recruited  for  the  de-tasseling,  most  of  them 
being  assigned  to  two  of  the  larger  growers  who  maintained 
camps  where  the  girls  were  lodged  and  fed.  Women  super- 
visors for  these  camps  were  provided  by  the  Extension  Service. 

County  agents  of  counties  adjoining  the  Red  River  Valley 
enlisted  labor  for  grain,  potato  and  sugar  beet  growers  dur- 
ing the  peak  work  load  seasons. 

H.  A.  Balk,  county  agent  of  the  strategically  situated 
Clearwater  County,  recruited  906  men,*  women  and  youths  in 
1944  and  825  in  1945. 
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1944 

1945 

32,707 

46,984 

5,197 

3,700 

19,401 

16,597 

3,687 

3,286 

1,667 

5,541 

Total    placement    of   domestic    workers    for     1943    was 
104,228;  for  1944,  78,798;  and  for  1945,  100,365. 
Different  Individuals  Placed  1943 

Men  47,504 

Women  5,616 

Youths  (under  18)  24,495 

Foreign   Workers   823 

Prisoners  of  War  250 

Labor  Saving  Equipement  Needed  -  With  the  shortage  of  help 
on  farms,  there  was  need  of  more  labor  saving  equipment. 
With  the  pressure  on,  an  educational  program  was  soon  in 
making. 

Norton  Ives,  Engineering  Specialist,  did  an  admirable 
job  of  getting  out  material.  He  prepared  bulletins,  pam- 
phlets and  blueprints  which  were  printed  by  the  thousands 
and  rushed  to  county  extension  offices.  Miniature  models, 
made  to  scale,  were  also  used. 

The  agents  scheduled  Ives  for  demonstrations  and  they 
themselves  conducted  trade  center  demonstration  meetings 
in  their  counties.  Managers  of  lumber  yards  were  contacted 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  also  make  this  type  equipment 
available. 

As  a  result,  this  labor  saving  problem  stimulated  action 
in  what  is  likely  one  of  the  biggest  "do-it-yourself"  programs 
in  history. 

Included  in  the  labor  saving  equipment  made,  according 
to  the  annual  report,  were  17,096  portable  hog  houses,  12,302 
self-feeders,  2,645  mineral  feeders  and  2,447  concrete  feed- 
ing floors. 

For  cattle,  4,138  hay  feeding  racks  and  2,114  feed  bunks, 
also  1,815  sheep  racks  and,  in  addition,  559  overshot  hay 
stackers,  1,886  sweep  rakes  and  439  portable  grain  elevators 
were  made. 

Mission  Accomplished  -  In  summarizing  the  work  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  in  setting  up  and  carrying  out  the  war  (1944) 
food  production  program,  we  must  say  that  this  was  not  only 
the  best  planned  and  best  executed  but  also  the  most  import- 
ant and  far  reaching  program  in  its  history.      Never  before 
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had  so  much  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  The  pro- 
gram was  planned  on  the  theory  that  every  civilian  should 
do  everything  possible  to  help  win  the  war.  There  was  a 
sincere  belief  that  an  abundance  of  food  would  shorten  the 
war  and  save  lives. 

Extension's  job  was  primarily  to  assist  and  encourage 
farmers  in  every  way  possible  in  the  field  of  food  production. 
The  program  was  built  around  improved  practices  which  were 
not  as  widely  used  as  they  might  have  been  but  which,  if 
generally  adopted,  would  save  labor  and  substantially  increase 
food  and  feed  production. 

This  Food  Production  Program  was  also  probably  the 
most  unified  and  comprehensive  extension  program  carried 
on  up  to  this  time.  Farmers  were  determined  to  do  their 
part.  They  called  on  the  county  agents,  asked  questions, 
attended  training  meetings  and,  in  many  cases,  themselves 
conducted  their  own  community  meetings.  Men,  women  and 
children  worked  as  never  before ;  and  never  before  in  exten- 
sion history  had  agents  put  in  such  long  hours  or  worked  so 
untiringly. 

There  was  a  shortage  of  men  available  for  county  agent 
positions  during  World  War  II.  They  were  in  the  armed 
forces.  There  was,  however,  a  wealth  of  material  to  draw 
on  as  these  war-experienced  men  came  back  to  civilian  life. 
From  that  date  until  the  backlog  of  G.  I.  trainees  had  been 
exhausted,  supervisors  had  the  privilege  of  drawing  on  a 
group  of  men  with  exceptional  qualifications.  These  men 
had  ripened  under  their  hard,  battlefront  experiences.  Many 
of  them,  as  young  officers,  had  shouldered  heavy  responsibili- 
ties. They  had  trained  men  under  them.  They  had  seen 
some  of  them  die  under  fire.  They  had  matured  rapidly. 
Perhaps  a  few  were  a  bit  slow  in  demobilizing,  but  the  hard 
core  of  experience  served  them  well  and  they  became  a  mark- 
edly successful  group  of  agents. 

Representatives  of  this  group,  to  name  a  few,  were  such 
men  as  Alden  Booren,  Carl  R.  Gustafson,  Leonard  Hartness, 
Glen  Johnson,  Lief  Lie,  Quenton  Marsh,  Norman  Mindrum, 
Edward  Slettom,  Erwin  Wamhoff  and  Duane  Wilson. 
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Chapter  17 
PROJECTS  OF  THE  LATER  YEARS 

Mattress  Making  -  Land  Use  Study  -  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice -  T.  V.  A.  Phosphate  Test  Demonstration  -  Better  Pas- 
tures -  Weed  Control  -  Extension  Spectacular. 

The  final  grouping-  of  Extension  projects  and  those  pre- 
viously discussed,  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter taught  during  the  period  covered  by  this  narrative.  It 
is  the  writer's  hope,  however,  that  the  reader  may  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  objectives  and  achievements  of  the 
Minnesota  Extension  Service. 

Mattress  Making  -  The  writer  first  heard  of  the  mattress 
project  and  saw  mattress  making  demonstrated  on  the  patio 
of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  building  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1940.  The 
demonstration  was  conducted  by  a  home  demonstration  su- 
pervisor from  Texas.  The  project  was  being  promoted  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Lister  Hill  of  Georgia,  and 
was  initially  carried  on  in  the  southern  states.  It  was  es- 
sentially surplus  disposal  project,  the  central  idea  being  that 
surplus  cotton  would  be  donated  by  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  to  needy  persons  for  use  in  making  their  own 
mattresses. 

Again,  the  extension  service  was  to  be  the  teaching 
agency.  The  method  was  to  teach  by  demonstration.  The 
procedure  proposed  was  that  three  district  supervisors  and 
three  home  specialists  should  teach  mattress  making  to  county 
agents ;  they,  in  turn,  to  teach  the  needy  applicants  for 
mattresses. 

To  teach,  the  state  leaders  must  first  be  taught.  To  this 
end,  a  mattress  making  demonstration  was  scheduled  at  Uni- 
versity Farm  for  the  agents'  benefit.  Instructors  were  Miss 
Mena  Hogan  and  a  Mrs.  Dickerson,  both  home  supervisors 
from  Arkansas.  The  first  eager  (?)  pupils  were  Mildred 
Sailor,  Belle  Fish,  Mildred  Schenk,  A.  E.  Engebretson,  W.  A. 
Peters  and  the  writer. 

Group  meetings  of  county  agents  and  home  agents  were, 
in   turn,   taught   by   the   supervisors   and   women   leaders,   by 
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county  agents  and  the  home  agent  in  those  counties  having 
home  agents.  In  non-home  agent  counties,  a  capable  local 
woman  was  secured  on  a  wage  basis.  The  project  now 
largely  became  the  agents'  responsibility  and  it  proved  to  be 
a  long,  hard  grind  for  the  next  six  months.  In  the  mean- 
time, extension  began  training  workers,  organizing  work 
centers  and  carrying  on  a  program  of  information  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reach  all  needy  families. 

All  but  three  counties,  Hennepin,  Martin  and  Marshall, 
enrolled  for  the  project.  • 

A  summary  of  the  work  shows  that  46,201  families  were 
certified  and  68,144  mattresses  were  made  in  1941. 

The  mattresses  were  made  at  an  average  cost  to  the 
recipient  of  88  cents,  in  addition  to  their  own  labor.  There 
were  34,707  mattresses  made  in  1942,  for  a  total  of  102,851 
mattresses  made  in  Minnesota  alone  during  the  two-year 
period. 

Figures  on  the  total  tonnage  of  cotton  and  ticking  used 
are  not  available.  However,  one  representative  county,  Wi- 
nona, used  85,846  pounds  of  cotton  and  16,800  yards  of  tick- 
ing. This  county's  report  shows  1,611  mattresses  made  by 
970  families.  Of  these  28  were  relief  clients,  23  W.  P.  A. 
clients,  17  F.  S.  A.  chests,  and  750  farm  families. 

The  county  agent,  Harold  Pederson,  reported,  "Sleep- 
ing on  surplus  cotton  was  a  novel  experience  for  Winona 
County  farm  families  and  the  opportunity  to  make  mattresses 
was  both  new  and  unique." 

Projecting  from  the  average  amount  of  cotton  used  per 
mattress  in  Winona  County,  the  estimated  total  used  in  Min- 
nesota would  have  been  about  5,451,103  pounds. 
Land  Use  Study  -  There  were  two  phases  of  the  Land  Use 
Study  carried  on  by  the  Extension  Service  during  the  years 
1938  to  1949,  one  spark  plugged  by  S.  B.  Cleland,  Farm  Man- 
agement Specialist,  assisted  by  Supervisors  in  20  counties ;  the 
second  and  more  intensive  study  was  a  cooperative  enterprise 
between  the  Minnesota  Extension  Service  and  the  United 
States   Department   of   Agriculture's   Bureau   of  Agricultural 
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Economics.  This  covered  22  counties  in  the  northern  "cut- 
over"  area. 

The  Extension  phases  of  this  were  directed  by  Skuli 
Rutford,  A.  D.  Wilson  and  H.  P.  Hanson,  who  worked  in  co- 
operation with  Roy  Gilcrest  and  Robert  Tate  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  until  July  1,  1942.  After  that,  it 
was  carried  on  wholly  by  the  Extension  Service. 

A  detailed  study  was  made  of  tax  delinquent  lands.  Of- 
ten several  meetings  were  held  in  a  county  and,  after  thorough 
discussions  with  local  farmers,  the  land  was  classified  as 
suitable  for  farming  or,  if  submarginal  land,  recommended  to 
be  zoned  as  non-agricultural  land  and  withdrawn  from  sale 
for  farming  purposes.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  study  the 
recommendations  were  presented  to  the  county  boards. 
Seven  counties  passed  zoning  ordinances  as  a  result  of  the 
study. 

The  Cleland  study  was  less  detailed  and  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  educational  process.  Its  object  was  to  study  the 
land  use  situation  through  discussions  with  key  farmers  se- 
lected by  the  county  agents,  and  to  meet  in  area  groups. 
Their  recommendations  were  to  be  screened  and  approved  by 
a  committee  of  20  members  working  with  the  county  agent, 
who   then   compiled  the   county  report. 

Certain  incidents  which  occurred  in  counties  in  which  the 
writer  worked  with  the  county  agent  may  be  of  interest.  In 
Marshall  County  I  rode  out  to  Gatske  with  County  Agent  Ray 
Reierson  and  assistant  agent  Roland  Abraham.  On  the  way 
out,  Ray  told  of  a  Marshall  County  Protective  League  which 
was  militantly  opposed  to  the  Mud  and  Thief  Lake  Game 
Refuges.  A  Federal  dam  had  recently  been  dynamited.  As 
we  neared  the  town-  hall,  we  noticed  there  were  many  more 
parked  cars  than  there  were  committeemen.  Ray  said,  "Oh, 
oh." 

The  hall  was  filled  as  we  went  in.  Ray  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  and  asked  me  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing. I  used  the  customary  approach :  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  study,  what  had  been  done  so  far  and  went  on  to  say 
that  "It  was  desired  to  get  the  thinking  and  recommendations 
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of  the  farmers  who  lived  in  the  area  and  knew  conditions  first 
hand.  If  the  report  didn't  come  from  the  farmers  them- 
selves, it  would  be  worthless." 

About  this  time  a  farmer  sitting  in  the  front  row  raised 
his  hand  and  asked  to  say  a  word.  It  was  my  turn  to  say, 
"Oh,  oh,"  but  I  said,  "Of  course,  that  is  what  the  meeting  is 
for."  He  said,  "You  folks  may  have  wondered  about  this 
crowd.  We  represent  the  Protective  League  and  came  here 
because  we  are  very  much  interested  in  land  use."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  group,  he  said,  "I  think  everything  is  going  to  be 
all  right.  We  all  know  Ray  Reierson  and  I  knew  McNelly 
years  ago  when  I  worked  at  the  Northwest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion." This  was  C.  E.  McMillan,  president  of  the  League. 
The  meeting  continued  and  was  one  of  the  best  meetings  we 
conducted. 

An  experience  while  conducting  the  Land  Use  Study 
in  Norman  County  may  also  be  related.  At  a  meeting  with 
township  committees  in  southeast  Norman  County,  the  group 
agreed  that  there  were  seven  sections  of  land  lying  just  west 
of  the  old  Lake  Agassiz  shore  line  that  was  so  wet  and 
rocky  it  was  worthless  for  farming.  It  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  county  board  that  the  land  be  designated  as 
"non-agricultural"  land  and  withdrawn  from  sale.  A  com- 
missioner present  said,  "Wait  a  minute,  I  think  this  land  is 
owned  by  an  eastern  syndicate  and  they  are  paying  taxes  on 
it." 

Aside  from  the  educational  aspects  of  the  Norman  County 
study,  there  resulted  one  definite  accomplishment.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  every  county  could  afford  to  set  aside 
at  least  a  quarter-section  of  tax  delinquent  land  for  a  re- 
creational area  and  game  refuge.  The  county  board  didn't 
take  this  action.  However,  county  agent  George  Lands- 
verk  prevailed  on  the  Village  of  Gary  to  acquire  a  wind- 
blown quarter-section  of  sand  dunes  lying  along  the  main 
highway  near  Gary.  George  later  obtained  a  good  supply  of 
young  evergreen  trees  and  led  two  groups,  one  of  4-H  boys, 
the  other  volunteers  from  the  Village  of  Gary,  in  setting  out 
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a  good  sized  evergreen  plantation  which  has  since  developed 
remarkably  well. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  -  County  agents  were  again 
given  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  organization  and 
educational  needs  of  soil  conservation  districts. 

The  Soil  Conservaton  Service  is  one  of  the  "action 
agencies"  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Its  personnel  are,  for  the  most  part,  trained  technicians  in 
soils  and  agricultural  engineering.  Its  administrative  staff 
and  technicians  are  civil  service  appointees. 

The  state  Soil  Conservation  Service  office  is  headed  by 
a  state  "Soil  Conservationist."  The  state  is  divided  into 
areas  and  districts  with  "Area  Conservationists"  and  "Work 
Unit  Conservationists"  in  charge.  The  districts  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  organized  along  county  lines.  Provision  for 
a  State  Soil  Conservation  Committee,  and  for  District  Soil 
Conservation  Associations,  was  made  by  the  state  legislature 
through  the  Act  known  as  the  "Minnesota  Soil  Conservation 
District  Law,"  Chapter  441,  1937  Statutes. 

This  Act  provided  for  a  state  committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers :  four  farmers  appointed  by  the  governor  from  nominees 
recommended  by  the  state  Soil  Conservation  Association, 
and  five  ex  officio  composed  of  the  Director  of  Extension ; 
Dean  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Minne- 
sota;  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  and  one  each 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  by  the  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  act  created  soil  conservation  districts  with  a  govern- 
ing body  of  five  supervisors,  at  first  appointed,  then  to  be 
elected  at  an  annual  town  meeting.  The  supervisors  had 
broad  authority  dealing  with  soil  conservation  problems,  in- 
cluding "to  develop  comprehensive  plans  for  the  conservation 
of  soil  resources  and  for  the  control  and  prevention  of  soil 
erosion  within  the  district,  which  plans  shall  specify,  in  such 
detail  as  may  be  possible,  the  acts,  procedures,  performances, 
and  avoidances  which  are  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  ef- 
fectuation of  such  plans  including  the  specifications  of  en- 
gineering operations,  methods  of  cultivation,  the  growing  of 
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vegetation,  cropping  programs,  tillage  practices  and  changes 
in  use  of  land." 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  with  the  Extension  educa- 
tional functions,  M.  H.  Thorfinnson,  with  long  county  agent 
experience,  was  appointed  Extension  Conservation  Specialist. 
He  was  also  selected  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  State  Soil 
Conservation  Committee. Roger  Harris,  who  had  likewise  been 
a  county  agent,  was  also  appointed  Conservation  Specialist 
at  a  later  date. 

Through  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  Extension  was 
recognized  as  being  responsible  for  organizing  districts  upon 
demand  of  local  farmers.  The  accepted  policy  that  ensued 
was  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  county  program  planning 
groups.  As  soon  as  interest  was  shown  here  of  elsewhere 
in  the  county,  the  county  agent  would  schedule  one  of  the 
Extension  Specialists  for  meetings  and  both  the  agent  and 
the  specialist  discussed  conservation  problems  and  presented 
information    covering    organizational    procedures. 

Prior  to  this  time,  the  State  Soil  Conservation  Office 
had  set  up  two  "Demonstration  Projects":  one  dealing  pri- 
marily with  water  erosion  in  Houston  County,  one  with  wind 
erosion  in  Norman  County. 

As  the  district  organizations  increased,  county  agents 
and  Extension  Supervisors  sat  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
District  Supervisors  in  developing  the  educational  projects 
desired.  These  were  included  in  the  Extension  County  Pro- 
gram of  Work.  In  this  way  much  educational  work  in  Soil 
Conservation  was  carried  on,  including  local  and  institute 
type  meetings,  special  demonstrations  and  tours  covering  the 
recommended  soil  conservation  practices. 

Later,  in  1951,  the  state  legislature  made  a  special  ap- 
propriation to  the  Extension  Service  "providing  funds  for  10 
Assistant  County  Agents  in  Soil  Conservation."  These  were 
placed  in  counties  having  the  larger  number  of  waiting  farm 
applicants  for  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

T.  V.  A.  Phosphate  Test  Demonstration  -  A  by-product  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  the  phosphate  fertilizer 
processed    by    the     Muscle     Shoals    processing   plant   of   the 
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"Authority"  at  Sheffield,  Alabama,  from  the  nearby  Tennes- 
see phosphate  beds.  This  plant  was  powered  by  the  great 
hydro-electric  generators  at  the  Muscle  Shoals  Dam  on  the 
Tennessee  River. 

It  was  the  philosophy  of  the  T.  V.  A.  officials  that  it  was 
the  "people  who  counted,"  and  that  during  the  depression 
years  the  Authority  should  do  what  it  could  to  aid  farmers 
living  on  low  phosphate  soils  in  testing  on  their  own  farms 
the  merit  of  phosphate  fertilizers.  If  the  results  were  satis- 
factory, the  end  product  would  be  not  only  more  profitable 
farming,  but  also  higher  standards  of  living  for  those  on  the 
land. 

Some  22  eligible  states,  including  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
had  accepted  the  generous  T.  V.  A.  offer  to  furnish  phosphate 
fertilizer  for  test-demonstration  purposes  several  years  be- 
fore Minnesota,  with  its  large  area  of  low  phosphate  soils,  did. 

The  objective  of  the  test-demonstration  farms  was  to 
study  not  only  the  effect  of  the  liberal  use  of  phosphate  in 
both  crop  and  livestock  production,  but  also  to  develop  a 
specific  pasture  improvement  program  ;  to  determine  the  value 
of  using  large  applications  of  phosphate  on  legumes  and  to 
provide  for  better  farm  management  practices  which,  it  was 
thought,  called  for  systematic  rotation  of  crops  and  a  detailed 
farm  record  of  income  and  expenditures. 

The  Minnesota  Extension  Service  decided  to  accept  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  program.  The  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  "was  signed  with  T.  V.  A.  in  February,  1940." 
There  was  question  as  to  whether  there  was  time  to  get  the 
needed  organization  under  way  for  the  1940  season ;  however, 
it  was  decided  to  go  ahead.  Outlines  and  plans  were  soon 
developed. 

Sixteen  counties  with  low  phosphate  soils  were  selected 
as  test  demonstration  counties  and  approved  by  the  Soils 
Division.  These  were  Kittson,  Roseau,  Marshall,  Polk,  Nor- 
man and  Mahnomen,  representing  the  northwestern  area, 
where  much  of  the  virgin  soil  was  low  in  its  phosphorus  con- 
tent, and  Kandiyohi,  Yellow  Medicine,  Watonwan,  Cotton- 
wood, Nobles,  Brown,  Jackson  and  Stevens  from  the  area  in 
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central  and  southwestern  Minnesota,  where  many  years  of 
cropping  and  livestock  feeding  had  depleted  the  soil  of  phos- 
phorus. The  counties  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  greatest 
need,  as  indicated  by  available  information.  Becker,  Swift, 
Murray  and  Steele  Counties  were  added  later. 

The  writer  was  asked  to  organize  and  supervise  the 
program.  George  Nesom,  Soils  Specialist,  was  made  res- 
ponsible for  the  scientific  phases  and  R.  A.  Burkholder  placed 
in  charge  of  the  farm  management  aspects  of  the  program. 
R.  A.  Radway,  later  county  agent,  was  field  man  for  several 
summers.  This  team  was  responsible  to  Director  Miller  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  carried  on  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  program. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  detail  concerning  the  vari- 
ous steps  of  organization ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  a  series  of 
three  meetings  was  conducted  by  the  team  in  charge  in  each 
of  the  counties  involved.  County  committees  were  set  up, 
the  test  demonstration  farmers  selected,  requirements  of  the 
program  explained  and  the  philosophy  of  the  T.  V.  A.  pro- 
gram discussed.  Farm  cropping  plans  were  worked  out  with 
and  agreed  to  by  the  cooperators.  The  pasture  improvement 
program  and  the  requirement  for  a  systematic  record  keeping 
system  was  also  discussed  and  approved  by  the  cooperators. 
Specific  amounts  of  phosphate  fertilizer  required  for  each 
farm  was  agreed  on.  Soon  thereafter,  the  county  agents 
completed  the  signing  of  orders  which  were  checked,  approv- 
ed and  forwarded  to  the  "Authority"  by  the  state  office. 

By  early  April,  205  farms  had  been  approved.  The 
farms  selected  involved  a  total  of  49,394.7  acres.  Of  these, 
19,477.6  acres  were  treated  with  calcium  metaphosphate  ( 
61  per  cent  phosphate  fertilizer)  for  the  1940  season.  Total 
allotment  of  phosphate  to  Minnesota  by  T.  V.  A.  for  the  first 
year  amounted  to  1,629,200  pounds. 

A  total  of  1,401  fields  covering  more  than  20,000  acres 
of  land  on  the  demonstrations  were  phosphated  during  the 
first  two  years.  Fertilized  fields  involved  both  newly  seeded 
and  old  renovated  pastures,  newly  seeded  and  old  alfalfa 
stands  and  red,  alsike  and  sweet  clover. 
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The  program  involved  a  total  of  5,181  acres  of  pasture, 
5,834  acres  of  alfalfa  and  8,083  acres  of  sweet  clover.  Sig- 
nificant results  were  shown  on  the  pasture  and  legume  fields 
during  the  first  two  years.  Demonstration  farm  tours  were 
held  in  13  counties  during  1941. 

On  one  farm  mentioned  earlier,  the  average  production 
of  butterfat  per  cow  increased  the  first  year  from  82  pounds 
to  164  pounds. 

Average  production  of  the  seven  Mahnomen  County 
dairy  herds  was  184  pounds  in  1939.  This  increased  the  first 
two  years  on  phosphated  pasture  and  hay  to  204  pounds  in 
1940  and  221  pounds  in  1941. 

Did  the  use  of  phosphate  increase  the  phosphorus  con- 
tent of  the  forage?  This  was  another  question  answered 
for  the  first  time.  For  the  purpose  of  making  this  study,  50 
pairs  of  samples  from  representative  alfalfa  fields  were 
analyzed  by  the  Soil  Division  at  our  request  and  paid  for  by 
the  cooperating  farmers.  The  100  samples  were  taken  from 
the  phosphated  and  the  checks  of  50  plots.  The  average 
phosphorus  content  of  the  50  phosphated  samples  was  .23  per 
cent  and  from  the  check  plot  samples  .17.  The  low  sample 
tested  .11  per  cent.  Dr.  Gullickson  stated  at  the  time  that 
this  was  new  information  to  the  researchers  in  livestock 
feeding;  they  had  felt  that  even  with  lower  yields  from  un- 
phosphated  soils,  the  phosphorus  content  would  very  little. 
He  stated  further  that  half  of  the  low  phosphorus  samples 
tested  did  not  contain  sufficient  phosphorus  to  prevent  the 
phosphorus  deficiency  problems  in  cattle. 

Paul  Burson  assumed  supervision  of  the  program  in  1943. 

The  first  five  year  report  shows  that  a  total  of  1,849 
tons  of  phosphate  fertilizer  had  been  applied  on  45,003  acres ; 
9,816  samples  had  been  taken  from  the  phosphated  and  check 
plots  and  comparative  yields  determined.  The  average  in- 
crease in  yields  per  acre  for  the  various  crops  was  as  follows : 
oats  6.4  bushels,  barley  4.7  bushels,  wheat  2.6  bushels,  flax  1.3 
bushels,  and  corn  6.5  bushels.  Red  clover  hay  yielded  an  in- 
crease of  .56  tons  per  acre  of  the  phosphated  fields  as  com- 
pared with   the    check    plots.      A   sampling  of    610  fields   of 
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alfalfa  hay  showed  an  increased  yield  of  .83  tons  per  acre 
from  the  phosphated  fields  as  compared  with  the  unphosphat- 
ed.  Similarly  the  second  cuttings  produced  an  increase  of 
.98  tons. 

In  response  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  test  demonstra- 
tors, 70  per  cent  reported  having  observed  evidence  of  de- 
praved appetite  in  their  cattle  at  times  before  they  took  part 
in  the  T.  V.  A.  program,  and  all  reported  that  it  was  no  longer 
noticeable.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  reported  improved  crop 
stands,  and  all  stated  they  would  continue  to  use  phosphate 
fertilizer.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  test  demonstrators  re- 
turned  complete   replies   to   the   questionnaire. 

The  program  started  with  205  cooperators,  and  the  five- 
year  report  included  an  average  of  173  cooperators.  The 
drop  in  cooperators  was  due  to  the  fact  that  some  farms 
changed  ownership,  some  were  dropped  because  they  failed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  program  and  some  soil  types 
failed  to  show  profitable  response  to  the  use  of  phosphate. 

Results  of  the  T.  V.  A.  phosphate  test  demonstrations 
proved  an  effective  stimulus  to  the  increased  use  of  phos- 
phate. They  were  widely  discussed  at  extension  meetings. 
The  trend  toward  increased  use  was  further  stimulated  by 
the  soil  conservation  phases  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Program,  and  the  information  resulting  from  the  test  dem- 
onstration work  was  widely  used  in  connection  with  that 
program. 

In  1929  7,000  tons  of  fertilizer  were  reported  used  in 
Minnesota.  By  1957  this  usage  had  increased  to  1,600,000 
tons. 

E.  H.  White,  chief  agricultural  representative  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  in  a  letter  dated  August  10,  1942,  wrote:  "Perhaps 
the  clearest  concept  of  the  test  demonstration  program  to  be 
found  in  the  area  outside  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  in  Minne- 
sota." 

Certainly  the  "phosphate"  program  has  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  to  Minnesota  agriculture. 

Credit  must  again  go  to  the  county  agents  for  this  ac- 
complishment.    They    were    largely    responsible    for    setting 
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up  the  cooperators  and  for  completing  the  applications,  maps, 
farm  plans  and  requisitions.  It  had  been  no  small  job  to 
hold  community  meetings,  organize  community  committees 
and  associations,  work  out  the  farm  reorganization  and  crop- 
ping system  for  each  farmer  and  handle  the  endless  details 
connected  with  the  program. 

Better  Pastures  -  One  of  the  best  presentations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pastures  was  made  by  Dr.  Andrew  Boss.  He  men- 
tioned the  lush  pastures  of  England :  "Walking  on  the  soft 
turf  was  like  walking  on  an  Oriental  rug."  He  wondered  if 
the  lushness  was  due  to  the  moist  climate  and  asked  the 
farmer  who  was  showing  him  over  the  estate  if  he  did  any- 
thing to  improve  the  pasture.  "Aye,  aye,"  the  man  replied. 
"First  we  dung  it,  then  we  manure  it,  and  in  the  back  o'  the 
year  we  gie  it  a  good  tearing-  up."  In  other  words,  they  had 
good  pastures  because  they  worked  at  the  job. 

County  agents  have  worked  sporadically  for  better  pas- 
tures since  the  idea  first  started,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
early  forties  that  intensive  and  systematic  programs  got  well 
under  way.  Pasture  demonstrations  involving  both  reno- 
vated and  rotation  pastures  were  set  up  on  all  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
livestock  farms,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
regional  project. 

Regional  Pasture  Project  -  Harold  Searles  and  Ralph  Crim 
presented  subject  matter  material  at  special  county  agent 
training  meetings.  At  the  field  sessions,  the  agents  asked  for 
a  regional  pasture  demonstration  at  which  they  would  them- 
selves drive  the  tractors  and  make  their  own  observations 
of  a  good  renovating  job.  This  demonstration  was  scheduled 
under  the  tutorage  of  the  soil  specialists.  Subsequently  the 
agents  conducted  their  own  county  demonstrations.  Several 
of  these  were  arranged  in  each  of  the  counties  involved. 
These  and  the  test  demonstrations  on  the  T.  V.  A.  farms  were 
visited  on  numerous  tours  and  field  days. 

Visual  aids,  including  slide  sets  showing  all  phases  of 
good  pasture  management,  were  widely  used  at  local  meetings. 

It  can  be  added  that  Dr.  W.  E.  Peterson,  Professor  of 
Dairying,   researcher,    scientist,    ex   officio    specialist   and   ex- 
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tensioner  at  heart,  has  done  much  to  promote  better  pastures. 
He  has  spoken  at  many  farmers'  meetings  at  the  request  of 
county  agents  and  creamery  boards.  Through  his  writings, 
lectures  and  radio  talks  he  has  been  a  very  popular  contribu- 
tor to  the  success  of  the  pasture  improvement  program  in 
Minnesota. 

Weed  Control  -  Weed  control  has  been  in  the  county  agent's 
"Program  of  Work"  ever  since  Frank  Marshall  started  county 
agent  work,  in  Traverse  County  September  1,  1912.  Marshall 
wrote :  "Because  the  farms  had  been  growing  up  to  weeds, 
the  one-crop  system  and  the  high  dockage  was  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  organizing  the  West  Central  Development 
Association."  It  was  also  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  corn- 
grain-legume   rotation   of   crops  program. 

The  cultural  practices,  use  of  smother  crops  and  intense 
cultivation,  were  stressed  in  the  early  years  with  reasonably 
satisfactory  results  where  carefully  followed  and  weather 
conditions  were  favorable. 

A  much  more  intensive  program  came  with  the  avail- 
ability of  weed  killing  chemicals. 

The  Redwood  County  Plan  of  weed  control,  first  started 
in  1930  by  County  Agent  Nate  Bovee,  later  became  known 
as  the  "Minnesota  Plan"  and  was  widely  used  in  many  south- 
ern and  western  counties  through  the  efforts  of  Supervisor 
A.  E.  Engebretson  and  the  crop  specialists. 

At  first  sodium  chlorate,  a  highly  inflammable  salt,  as 
extensively  used.  After  mixing  with  water,  this  material 
was  applied  as  a  spray.  Soon  most  couiity  boards  hired 
special  weed  inspectors  and  placed  them  under  the  supervision 
of  county  agents.  Large  spray  trucks  were  purchased  by 
county  boards  and  the  spray  material  was  often  purchased  in 
carload  lots.  What  was  not  needed  for  county  use  was,  at 
the  "request"  of  the  county  board,  sold  to  farmers  by  county 
agents. 

The  material  was  so  inflammable  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  handle,  especially  since  the  spray  would  dry  on  the  oper- 
ator's clothing.  One  county  agent  has  his  back  hair  singed 
and  lost  his  overalls  and  back  seat  cushion  (the  car's,  not  his) 
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when  the  material  was  ignited  by  a  spark  from  his  pipe. 

Several  similar  accidents  occurred  among  weed  inspec- 
tors, and  at  least  one  was  burned  to  death  when  he  struck  a 
match  to  light  his  cigarette. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  2-4D  compounds,  the  use 
of  sodium  chlorate  was  largely  discontinued.  The  advent 
of  spray  machinery  brought  new  county-wide  weed  programs. 
Now  the  county  agent  called  on  the  engineering  specialists 
to  explain  and  demonstrate  nozzels,  calibrations,  procedures, 
etc.  Field  demonstrations  were  conducted  in  the  counties. 
Many  farmers  purchased  their  own  sprayers,  some  agents 
reporting  as  many  as  one  out  of  three  doing  so.  Much  cus- 
tom spraying  has  since  been  done.  Fields  once  yellow  with 
mustard  and  sow  thistle  are  now  clean,  at  least  on  the  surface. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  faith  of  farmers  in  their 
county  agents,  and  perhaps  scepticism  of  the  man  with 
"something  to  sell",  occurred  when  a  well  known  weed  chemi- 
cal company  sponsored  a  series  of  widely  advertised  meet- 
ings in  western  Minnesota  counties.  Numerous  farmers 
who  attended  the  meetings  later  called  at  the  agent's  office 
to  ask  how  much  truth  there  had  been  in  the  statements  of 
the  company  spokesman. 

Extension  Spectacular  -  Three  productions  that  verged  on  the 
spectacular  were  staged  during  the  late  forties.  Quoting 
from  H.  P.  Hanson:  "During  the  winter  of  1946-47  a  Farm 
Labor  Saving  and  Safety  Caravan  was  taken  to  the  people  of 
Minnesota  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emergency  Farm  Labor 
Program  with  an  estimated  attendance  of  more  than  153,000 
persons  in  44  county  showings  and  10  days  at  the  State  Fair. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  widely  attended  extension  activities 
on  record. 

"The  enterprise  was  an  'idea'  show  of  labor  saving  de- 
vices and  equipment  for  farm  and  home.There  were  40  dif- 
ferent features  of  the  exhibit  with  42  four-by-six  panels.  The 
exhibit  was  of  such  size  that  it  had  to  be  moved  in  two  large 
trucks  and  shown  in  the  largest  halls  available,  usually  an 
armory   or   municipal   auditorium.      An   average   of   eight   ex- 
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tension  specialists   accompanied  the  caravan  to  answer  ques- 
tions  regarding  the   exhibit." 

While  the  writer  was  searching  through  Dennis  Ryan's 
1947  annual  report  for  information  on  results  of  the  bathroom 
septic  tank  campaign,  he  failed  to  find  very  much  data  but 
did  find  a  gem  in  the  nature  of  a  thumbnail  description  of  a 
former  well-loved  county  agent.  Dennis,  in  reporting  the 
Labor  Saving  Caravan  mentioned  above,  described  "A  gentle- 
man with  thinning,  grey  hair,  a  broad  Irish  grin,  and  a  deep 
bass  voice,  talking  to  every  farmer  whether  he  was  interested 
or  not.  The  ambassador  of  goodwill  was  C.  M.  Kelehan, 
major-domo  of  the  show.  Charley  was  demonstrating  the 
barn  cleaner  and,  every  so  often,  he  would  call  out  in  a  voice 
that  carried  above  the  chatter  of  the  crowd,  through  the 
whole  building  .  .  .  'Time  to  take  out  another  load'." 

Some  35,000  farmers  from  all  corners  of  the  state  at- 
tended the  Hay  and  Pasture  Days  in  1947. 

That  year  grassland  farming  was  demonstrated  on  a 
large  scale  through  seven  regional  demonstrations.  These 
were  planned  and  arranged  a  year  in  advance. 

The  demonstrations  were  set  up  on  suitable  and  con- 
veniently located  farms  of  outstanding  grassland  farmers. 
They  had  first  been  selected  by  agents  and  approved  by  the 
agronomy  specialists. 

Old  pastures  were  renovated,  using  the  farmer's  equip- 
ment. New  ways  of  making  hay,  using  60  machines  includ- 
ing balers,  buck  rakes,  bale  loaders,  choppers,  blowers  and 
forage  wagons  were  demonstrated. 

Director  Miller  reported:  "The  success  of  these  hay  and 
pasture  days  can  be  attributed  not  only  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  county  agents  in  the  counties  but 
to  the  interest  and  help  of  the  machinery  companies,  feed 
and  fertilizer  dealers,  dairy  and  livestock  organizations,  news- 
papers, radio  stations,  elevator  associations,  local  commer- 
cial and  service  clubs,  and  committees  from  local  farm  or- 
ganizations. All  the  Soils,  Agronomy,  Engineering  and  Dairy 
and  Livestock  Specialists,  as  well  as  county  agents,  worked 
on  this  project." 
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The  Dairy-Poultry  Caravan  was  set  up  at  the  request  of 
the  Minnesota  Dairy  Industries  Committee  in  1949.  The  Com- 
mittee also  furnished  the  $10,000  necessary  to  finance  it.  This 
was  an  educational  caravan  similar  to  the  Labor  Saving  Cara- 
van staged  three  years  earlier.  The  Dairy-Poultry  Caravan 
was  patterned  after  its  predecessor  except  that  it  related  to 
the  business  of  dairying  and  poultry  production  and  market- 
ing. It  involved  the  use  of  a  tremendous  array  of  educa- 
tional display  material  and  operating  equipment  pertaining 
to  the  subject  matter  involved.  Two  large  trucks  were  again 
required  to  transport  the  exhibit. 

The  caravan  was  staffed  with  the  dairy,  poultry,  market- 
ing and  other  specialists,  who  discussed  problems  with  dairy 
and  poultry  production  and  marketing. 

Over  77,000  people  from  50  counties  viewed  the  exhibit 
and  listened  to  the  explanations  and  discussions.  This  was 
an  attendance  averaging  1,600  per  day  and  all  that  could  be 
handled  in  the  largest  halls  available.  These  were  State 
Guard  Armories ;  where  they  could  be  secured.  Cooking 
Schools  featuring  the  preparation  of  meals  using  dairy  and 
poultry  products  were  an  added  feature  to  this  round  of 
spectacular  shows. 
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Chapter  18 

PROGRESS  IN  LIVESTOCK  IMPROVEMENT 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations  -  Better  Cows  -  Arti- 
ficial Breeding  -  Swine  Improvement  -  New  Interest  in 
Brucellosis. 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations  -  The  Dairy  Herd  Im- 
provement Associations,  earlier  known  as  Cow  Test  Associa- 
tions, have  furnished  important  data  that  has  helped  dairy 
farmers  improve  the  production  of  their  herds,  as  well  as  to 
measure  progress  over  the  years. 

The  first  Cow  Test  Association  in  Minnesota  was  or- 
ganized by  Theodore  Sexauer,  high  school  agriculture  in- 
structor at  Albert   Lea  in   Freeborn  County  in   1912. 

Since  then,  the  associations  have  been  largely  organized 
and  supervised  by  county  agents.  The  State  Extension 
Dairymen  in  charge  locate  and  train  the  testers  and  summar- 
ize and  analyze  the  data  on  a  statewide  basis.  They  also 
prepare  and  publish  an  annual  report  which  is  made  available 
to  all  members  of  associations. 

In  recent  years  much  work  has  been  done  at  the  State 
Office  in  analying  cow  records   for  sire  proving. 

An  important  trial  of  "farmer  sampling"  was  set  up 
through  the  Sebeka  Creamery  covering  territory  in  both  Wa- 
dena and  Otter  Tail  Counties.  A  special  state  appropriation 
of  some  $5000  was  obtained  for  this  purpose  and  Carl  Rovan- 
ien  a  capable  college  graduate  was  hired  to  pick  up  samples 
and  supervise  the  test  laboratory.  This  innovation  did  not 
prove  particularly  successful. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  test  asso- 
ciations in  Minnesota : 

Year  No.  of  Associations 

1920  6 

1921  20 
1931  92 
1951                                                             117 

The  average  butterfat  per  cow  in  the  associations  was 
258  pounds  in  1922  and  354  pounds  in  1951. 
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Better  Cows  -  In  the  early  days  county  agents  assisted  with 
shipping  in  many  carloads  of  high  grade  dairy  cows.  These 
came  from  the  dairy  centers  of  southeastern  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan.  They  also  assisted  in  purchasing  many 
purebred  sires   with   records   of  productions. 

The  importance  of  records  of  production,  as  well  as 
heredity  and  selection,  has  been  stressed  through  the  years 
by  dairy  specialists. 

Progress  in  milk  production  is  shown  from  the  State 
Farm  Census  figures  listing  milk  production  in  gallons  per 
year. 

1930  -  2,990,337  gallons  from  1,442,031  cows; 

1950  -  3,463,501  gallons  from  1,  354,386  cows. 

Thus,  the  milk  cow  population  had  dropped  87,647  head 
in  20  years,  yet  with  the  lower  cow  numbers,  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  473,647  gallons  (3,785,812  pounds)  of  milk. 
Artificial  Breeding  -  Members  of  the  Extension  staff  played 
an  important  part  in  the  organization  of  artificial  breeding 
units  in  Minnesota. 

Some  of  the  first  units  in  the  state  were  started  by 
representatives  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  These 
units  were  small,  rather  ineffective  and  premature,  but  they 
were  a  start. 

County  educational  meetings  carried  on  by  specialist 
Harold  Searles  and  the  county  agents  did  a  great  deal  to 
stimulate  organiation  based  on  sound  constructive  principles. 

To  aggressive  Wallace  Miller,  Scott  County  agent,  must 
be  given  credit  for  organization  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  As- 
sociation, largest  in  the  state.  Miller  was  to  become  its 
manager.  About  the  same  time,  the  Southern  Minnesota 
Association  was  organized  with  headquarters  at  Owatonna 
and  Russell  Seath,  also  a  former  county  agent,  as  manager. 

When  the  Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries  adopted  a  strug- 
gling Wisconsin  unit,  they  employed  Rudolph  Stolen,  county 
agent  of  East  Polk  County,  and  later  John  Dysart,  Douglas 
County  agent,  to  promote  the  organidation  and  development 
of  the  Land  O'  Lakes  Artificial  Breeding  Stud. 

Irving  Meade,  another  former  agent  who  had  been  work- 
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ing  as  a  dairy  specialist  for  the  Roseau  Creameries  Associa- 
tion,  organized   the   Northwest   Breeders   Association. 

As  these  organizational  activities  were  in  process,  county 
agents  arranged  for  informational  meetings  with  a  specialist 
as  speaker.  The  material  presented  and  the  discussion  that 
followed  greatly  helped  to  clarify  the  thinking  of  dairymen. 
At  this,  or  a  later  meeting,  the  dairymen  decided  on  the  as- 
sociation with  which  they  wished  to  affiliate.  Organization 
work  spread  rapidly  across  the  state  following  World  War  II. 
The  record  of  cows  bred  artificially  in  Minnesota,  as 
reported  by  the  dairy  specialists  in  1953,  is  as  follows : 

Minnesota    Valley    Association    223,660 

Southern    Minnesota    Association    65,075 

Land  O'  Lakes  Association 63,037 

American    Scientific    Breeders    Ass'n 34,016 

(Carroll  Blakeslee,  field  man,  Duluth) 

Northwest    Breeders    Association    16,031 

Tri-State   Association    (Wisconsin)    15,252 

Scattering  service  from  three  smaller 

associations    13,087 

TOTAL  430,158 

Not  long  after  this,  Land  O'  Lakes  and  the  Southern 
Minnesota  Breeders  Association  affiliated  under  the  name  of 
Consolidated  Breeders  Association,  with  Russell  Seath  as 
manager. 

Progress  in  Swine  Improvement  -  More  and  more 
farmers  are  using  the  confinement  plan,  in  which  pigs  are 
raised  on  cement  floors  from  farrowing  to  market.  These 
floors  must  be  disinfected  periodically. 

The  ton  litter  contests  (in  which  litters  should  weigh 
2,000  pounds  at  six  months  of  age)  have  been  carried  on  since 
1922.  These  have  been  result  demonstrations  showing  the 
possibilities  of  faster  and  cheaper  gains  through  the  use  of 
better  practices. 

The  Minnesota  Spring  Barrow  Show  at  Albert  Lea  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state  or  nation.      District  spring 
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barrow  shows  were  started  by  H.  G.  Zavoral  in  1947.  The 
National  Fall  Barrow  Show  is  held  annually  in  Austin,  Minne- 
sota. In  emphasizing  the  meat  type  hog,  these  shows  have 
been  a  factor  in  the  changing  type  of  swine  breeds. 

The  spring  barrow  shows,  along  with  the  educational 
programs,  have  also  tended  toward  ironing  out  the  peaks  and 
troughs  of  prices,  through  distributing  farrowing  through  the 
year.  Formerly  74  per  cent  of  the  pigs  were  farrowed  in 
the  spring  and  26  per  cent  in  the  fall.  This  has  now  changed 
to  60  per  cent  in  the  spring  and  40  per  cent  in  the  fall,  and 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
pigs  saved  in  30  years. 

Minnesota  now  has  a  boar  testing  station  to  find  "su- 
perior sires"  for  transmitting  desirable  characteristics  to  their 
offspring.  Results  of  this  promotional  and  educational  work 
have  changed  and  improved  the  methods  of  swine  production. 
Mr.  Zavoral  also  sponsored  the  Honor  Swine  Producer  Pro- 
ject, which  annually  gives  recognition  to  the  outstanding 
swine  breeders  of  the  state. 

A.  E.  Engebretson  held  the  position  of  swine  specialist 
from  September  16,  1930  to  March  30,  1932,  while  Zavoral  was 
on  leave  of  absence  on  a  special  mission  to  Russia. 
Revived  Interest  in  Brucellosis  Control  -  County  area  testing 
was  continued  on  somewhat  the  same  basis  until  some  thirty 
of  the  northern  and  northwestern  Minnesota  counties  had 
become  "Modified  Accredited"  counties.  Then  interest 
seemed  to  wane.  For  some  years  but  two  or  three  counties 
secured  the  67  per  cent  signatures  of  cattle  owners  necessary 
for  the  area  test. 

Oftentimes  during  these  years  both  state  and  Federal 
indemnity  funds  would  become  exhausted.  Up  to  1950  very 
few  of  the  southern  Minnesota  counties  had  utilized  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  test.  This  was  the  area  of  heavier  cattle 
populations,  particularly  of  dairy  cattle,  in  the  Twin  City  milk 
shed  and  through  the  southeastern  counties.  Again,  many 
purebred  breeders  and  dairy  herd  owners  in  the  milkshed 
area  had  carried  on  their  own  individual  testing  programs. 

Out-of-state  markets  for  Minnesota  dairy  products  were 
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restricting  imports  and  there  was  talk  of  even  more  stringent 
regulations  against  the  importing  of  dairy  products  from  non- 
tested  areas.  This  situation  brought  about  a  revival  of  in- 
terest and  dairy  specialist  Ralph  Wayne  sparkplugged  the 
rapid  completion  of  the  sign-up  campaign  after  the  eradication 
had  slowed  to  almost  a  standstill  in  the  southern  Minnesota 
counties.  This  of  course  was  the  area  having  the  highest  in- 
cidence of  brucellosis  and  the  area  which,  seemingly,  had  the 
greatest  opposition.  While  most  cities  and  villages  had  regu- 
lations requiring  the  pasteurization  of  milk,  now  more  of  them 
were  establishing  regulations  prohibiting  use  of  milk  from 
other  than  brucellosis-free  herds.  It  was  felt  that,  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future,  all  consumer  centers  would  make  this  a 
definite  requirement. 

While  indemnity  funds  continued  to  be  insufficient  to 
cover  indemnities  of  a  large  block  of  counties,  nevertheless 
Ralph  Wayne  felt  that  the  state  legislature  would  provide 
neecssary  funds  within  a  reasonable  time  for  aid  to  all  coun- 
ties in  which  there  was  sufficient  interest  to  provide  the 
petition  signers  for  the  countywide  tests. 

A  quote  from  the  dairy  specialist's  report:  "In  1951,  a 
committee  of  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board,  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  and  the  Extension  Service  decided  that 
their  failure  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the  brucellosis  eradica- 
tion appropriation  was  due  to  lack  of  evidence  that  the  cattle 
owners  wanted  it.  A  campaign  to  increase  the  number  of 
counties  signed  up  on  the  area  test  plan  was  adopted.  The 
Extension  Service  was  asked  to  organize  an  educational  cam- 
paign covering  the  counties  not  already  in  the  area  test  plan. 
Ralph  W.  Wavne,  Extension  dairyman,  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  educational  program. 

"The  Office  of  Information  Service  prepared  a  kit  of 
educational  material  including  a  series  of  news  releases  quot- 
ing different  authorities,  radio  interviews,  radio  transcripts 
and  60,000  copies  of  a  leaflet  entitled  'Wipe  Out  Brucellosis' 
were  secured  for  use  of  county  agents. 

"The  program  got  off  to  a  good  start  January  1,  1952. 
Forty-six  of  the  51  counties  took  active  part,  and  committees 
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were  established  on  a  county  basis  with  the  county  agent  as 
chairman.  Assistance  was  enlisted  from  the  county  leaders, 
doctors,  veterinarians,  health  officers,  county  nurses,  home 
agents,  cattle  owners   and  other  interested  parties. 

"During  the  next  12  months  885  meetings  were  held 
here,  attended  by  51,479  people.  The  movie  'Triple  Threat 
Brucellosis'  was  shown  at  351  meetings  attended  by  22,084 
people.  Seven  hundred  news  releases  were  issued  by  county 
agents  who  conducted  251  radio  programs  devoted  to  the  cam- 
paign. Under  the  county  committee,  township  committees 
were  formed  and  5,031  farmers  volunteered  to  call  on  their 
neighbors  to  get  the  required  67  per  cent  of  the  cattle  owners 
to  file  a  request  for  the  county  area  test. 

"This  was  a  program  of  education  and  action.  After 
the  cattle  owners  had  the  facts,  they  went  to  work  to  do 
something  about  it.  Within  a  year,  42  new  counties  had  filed 
petitions  requesting  tests  of  all  their  cattle." 
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Chapter  19 
BETTER  COUNTRY  LIVING 

Farm  Home  Improvement  -  Home  Beautification 

Farm  Home  Improvement  -  The  Extension  Service  has  helped 
improve  living  and  working  conditions  in  the  country  home. 
This  has  been  done  through  group  organization  and  the  use 
of  the  new  techniques  of  teaching. 

The  pioneer  work  of  Juanita  Sheppard  (1909  to  1913) 
and  Mary  L.  Bull,  into  the  early  twenties,  emphasized  the 
desirability  and  methods  for  saving  time  and  steps  necessary 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  irksome  kitchen  toil.  Miss  Bull's 
work  with  the  early  local  leader  groups  was  most  excellent ; 
however,  greater  effort  was  needed. 

As  late  as  1940  the  number  of  farm  homes  with  modern 

conveniences   was   decidedly   low   as   shown   by   U.   S.   Census 

data  of  two  Minnesota  counties  selected  at  random : 

HOME  CONVENIENCES  OF 

TWO   MINNESOTA   COUNTIES 

U.  S.  Census  1940 

Houston      %   of      Wadena      %   of 
County      Total      County     Total 
Farm  Dwellings   (total  no.)      2,077  1,836 

No.  of  homes  with  running 

water  465  .224  36        .019 

No.  of  homes  with  hand 

pumps    170  .081  594  .32 

No.  of  homes  with  central 

heating 612  .29  129  .07 

The  above  data  emphasized  the  neeed  for  more  con- 
veniences in  the  farm  home. 

In  1945  $4,000,000  was  divided  among  the  Extension 
Services  of  the  48  states  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, with  the  understanding  that  it  be  used  to  promote 
instruction  in  the  details  of  modernizing  rural  homes.  This 
appropriation  furnished  added  incentive  to  an  already  step- 
ped up  rural  housing  project  in  Minnesota.      Farm  home  im- 
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provement  became  the  major  statewide  extension  project 
for  1946.  Mary  May  Miller,  home  management  specialist, 
devoted  full  time  to  the  project,  working  through  the  local 
leader  county  home  groups.  Much  work  was  done  by  all  the 
other  home  specialists  and  home  agents. 

Dennis  Ryan,  engineering  specialist,  and  the  county  agri- 
cultural agents  supervised  the  educational  phases  dealing  with 
bath  room   plumbing  and  sewage  disposal   systems. 

Even  though  much  still  remained  to  be  done,  this  pro- 
ject accomplished  very  significant  results. 

The  summary  report  for  1946  covering  the  local  leader 
project  mentions  37  counties  organized  with  16,133  members, 
of  which  2,090  were  leaders.  From  these  groups,  692  mem- 
bers reported  a  total  of  13,409  improvements  in  farm  homes 
as  a  result  of  the  project.  These  improvements  included 
kitchens  rearranged,  utility  rooms,  storage  space,  bath  rooms, 
septic  tanks,  central  heating  systems  and  electric  lighting,  as 
well  as  775  homes  completely  remodeled  and  193  new  homes 
constructed. 

The  summary  of  county  agents  reports  for  that  year 
shows  2,609  farmers  assisted  in  the  construction  of  farm 
buildings  and  3,877  in  the  remodeling  or  planning  of  farm 
buildings.  Assistance  was  also  given  in  planting  2,503  wind- 
breaks and  in  landscaping  6,888  farm  homes. 

With  600  women  enrolled  in  Yellow  Medicine  County, 
George  Gehant,  agent,  write : 

"The  old-fashioned  kitchens  are  disappearing  -  where 
once  stood  the  black  range,  fuel  box  and  slop  pail,  where  walls 
and  woodwork  were  a  dark  color  so  soot  and  smudge  would 
not  show  too  soon,  where  the  old  cracked  wooden  floor  kept 
the  housewife  busy  keeping  it  scrubbed  and  clean,  where  pots 
and  pans  were  hung  near  the  stove  and  makeshift  cupboards 
were  arranged  in  a  most  inconvenient  manner,  where  the 
wash  pan  and  water  pail  that  was  always  empty  were  placed 
near  the  roller  towel,  you  now  step  into  a  kitchen  planned  to 
save  steps  and  space,  with  an  electric  range,  convenient, 
built-in  cupboards,  a  sink  with  faucets,  with  running  water, 
plenty  of  color  and  white  fixtures  to  make  the  place  cheerful. 
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"It  is  like  stepping  into  a  different  world  -  the  housewife 
neat  and  cheerful.  When  someone  comes  in,  she  throws  the 
switch  and  the  coffee  pot  is  on.  Everyone  relaxes  for  one 
knows  the  lunch  will  soon  be  ready.  Well,  that  is  what  home 
improvement  does  for  a  community.  The  home  improve- 
ment saves  time  and  energy,  and  a  coffee  pot  in  a  convenient 
cupboard  makes  a  lot  more  living  in  that  farm  home." 
Sewage  Disposal  -  To  show  what  a  county  agent  can  do  to 
help  farmers  in  the  modernization  of  their  homes,  Carl  G.  Ash, 
county  agent  for  West  Polk  County  is  cited.  The  level  ter- 
rain of  the  Red  River  Valley  has  been  one  of  the  difficult 
areas  in  which  to  establish  satisfactory  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tems. Plumbers  had  insisted  that  on  the  flat,  heavy  clay 
soils  of  the  Valley  it  would  be  useless  and  a  waste  of  money 
to   try. 

Carl  Ash  invited  Engineer  Dennis  Ryan  to  look  the  situ- 
ation over.  Carl  then  drove  him  out  to  30  farm  homes  scat- 
tered over  some  of  the  most  difficult  areas  and  watched  him 
lay  out  the  systems.  Carl  says  it  was  during  the  three  days 
so  spent  "that  he  got  his  degree  in  drainage  tile  lay  out."  He 
estimates  that  by  the  fall  of  1952  approximately  500  bath 
rooms  had  been  installed  in  farm  homes  with  satisfactory  dis- 
posal systems  in  operation.  The  significant  thing  is  that  the 
county  agent,  in  this  case  Carl  Ash,  was  the  first  person  in 
the  county  to  promote  the  installation  of  disposal  systems  on 
the  tight  level  soils  of  the  area.  Five  years  of  successful 
peration  "proves  the  system  works." 

Home  Beautification  -  Among  the  very  productive  series  of 
home  leader  training  meetings  were  those  conducted  by  Dr. 
Leon  Snyder  over  a  period  of  several  years.  These  were  in 
the  field  of  ornamental  planting  and  rural  landscaping  as  a 
part  of  home  beautification. 

This  project  significantly  changed  the  face  of  the 
countryside.  One  could  see  vast  improvement  in  visiting 
farm  homes  or  even  driving  through  these  neighborhoods. 
The  spacious  lawns  were  mowed;  floral  borders  were  where 
they  belonged,  flowering  ornamentals  and  sometimes  hedges 
had  been  added.  Neighbors  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  pro- 
jects picked  up  ideas  and  the  practice  spread.  Many  biennial 
flowering  plants  were  exchanged.  An  interesting  angle  was 
the  utilization  of  native  plants  and  shrubs. 
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Chapter  20 
OTHER  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  LATER  YEARS 

Extension's  Contribution  to  Health  -  Science  of  the  Vitamins  - 
Continued  Progress  with  4-H  Work  -  Home  Work  in  More 
Recent  Years. 

Extension's  Contribution  to  Health  -  A  secondary  effect  of 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  a  most  serious  one  was  the  occas- 
ional infection  of  children  with  the  tubercular  bacilli  through 
drinking  raw  milk  from  the  diseased  cows  or  more  specifically 
from  cows  with  diseased  udders.  The  writer  heard  of  two 
such  cases  during  the  county-wide  tuberculin  test  of  Fillmore 
County.  These  dealt  with  two  different  farm  families.  In 
one  case  the  farmer  could  hardly  believe  that  his  herd  was  as 
seriously  affected  as  it  was.  In  this  case  one  child  had  died 
of  tuberculosis  another  was  known  to  be  suffering  from  it. 
His  entire  herd  had  been  condemned  for  slaughter.  In  cases 
where  herds  were  badly  infected,  farmers  were  encouraged 
to  accompany  the  herd  to  the  terminal  market  to  see  them 
slaughtered.  This  man  asked  for  the  privilege.  He  came 
back  an  understanding  and  repentant  man,  reporting  that 
many  of  the  carcasses  had  been  badly  infected  and  had  been 
condemned  by  the   inspectors   as   unfit   to  use. 

Several  children  were  found  infected  with  tuberculosis 
in  another  family  where  there  had  been  a  severe  infestation 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  herd.  The  insidious  disease  had  been 
caused  by  drinking  unpasteurized  milk.  Doctors  now  say 
that  while  TB  was  formerly  a  children  or  young  person's  dis- 
ease, it  is  now  largely  a  disease  of  elderly  people. 

While  brucellosis  is  a  different  type  of  disease,  it  like- 
wise carried  the  same  insidious  relationship  in  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  spread  from  the  bovine  to  the  human.  It  is 
known  in  the  human  as  undulant  fever.  Here  also  milk  in- 
facted  with  the  brucellosis  germ  has  been  the  prime  cause  of 
undulant  fever  in  humans,  particularly  among  farmers  who 
have  consumed  raw  milk.  While  more  prevalent  among  farm 
people,  it  has  also  frequently  occurred  among  persons  work- 
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ing  with  diseased  animals  in  packing  plants.  In  the  case  of 
the  packing  plant  worker,  the  infection  is  contracted  through 
open  cuts  or  scratches  while  working  with  the  animal 
carcass. 

At  a  statewide  conference  held  at  St.  Paul  a  number  of 
years  ago,  two  eminent  physicians,  one  operating  a  hospital 
at  Wadena,  the  other  at  New  Prague,  agreed  that  laboratory 
tests  indicated  that  appproximately  13  per  cent  of  the  farm 
population  had  suffered  mild  to  severe  attacks  of  undulant 
fever  some  time  in  their  lives.  The  writer  has  personally 
known  two  county  agents  who  contracted  undulant  fever. 
One  was  in  more  or  less  distress  and  weakened  over  a  pediod 
covering  several  years,  and  the  other  was  county  agent  Klinka 
of  Polk  County  Wisconsin  who  died  from  an  infection  in- 
curred while  assisting  a  farmer  in  caring  for  a  diseased  cow. 

The  loss  of  revenue  to  Minnesota  dairymen  due  to  brucel- 
losis in  cattle  has  been  estimated  to  run  to  millions  of  dollars. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  compared  to  the  misery  and  death 
that  has  been  caused  by  undulant  fever  in  people.  The  medi- 
cal tests  for  detecting  undulant  fever  and  tuberculosis  in  peo- 
ple have  been  of  untold  value. 

Although  the  health  aspect  was  stressed  in  every  county, 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Extension  Service  in  carrying  on 
the  organization  and  educational  work  for  these  important 
programs  had  been  a  material  and  economic  one.  Neverthe- 
less, the  by-product  of  the  work  that  agents  so  effectively 
carried  on  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
laymen  have  ever  made  toward  the  human  health  program. 

A  second  important  contribution  by  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice was  the  intensive  educational  program  dealing  with  the 
role  of  vitamins  in  the  human  diet. 

Science  of  the  Vitamins  -  The  immediate  stimulus  for  the 
stress  on  vitamins  by  extension  in  its  statewide  nutrition  pro- 
ject seems  to  have  been  a  paper  read  by  a  Kansas  State  College 
scientist  at  a  regional  Extension  Supervisory  Conference  at 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  1941.  The  subject  was  the  "Relation 
of  Vitamins  to  Health." 

Not  long  after  this,  Director  Miller  appointed  a  commit- 
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tee  to  prepare  an  outline  for  a  Family  Food  Project  to  be  based 
on  the  health  approach  with  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
vitamins  in  the  family  diet. 

The  advancement  of  medical  science  and  surgery  through 
new  discoveries  of  corrective  and  preventive  medicines,  vac- 
cines and  antibiotics  is  said  to  have  lengthened  the  span  of 
human   life   some  30  years   from   age  40  to   70. 

An  eminent  scientist  in  the  field  of  nutrition,  Dr.  Rus- 
sel,  is  quoted  as  having  made  the  statement  that  any  person 
who  through  his  lifetime  made  full  use  of  the  available  present 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  vitamins  in  nutrition  might 
easily  expect  to  add  several  years  to  his  life. 

Needless  to  say,  the  home  nutrition  projects  carried  on 
for  so  many  years  taught  thousands  of  farm  women  the  funda- 
mental principles  in  selection  and  preparation  of  foods  so 
necessary  to  balanced  human  diet.  Especially  important  was 
the  work  dealing  with  the  use  of  milk  which  was  not  as  widely 
used  in  farm  homes  as  it  might  have  been.  The  emphasis 
of  the  home  specialists  on  the  importance  of  the  green  and 
yellow  vegetables  also  played  a  part  in  improving  the  diet  and 
health  of  farm  families.  The  story  is  told  of  one  farm  boy 
who,  when  asked  if  he  drank  milk  for  breakfast,  answered, 
"No,  we  ain't  hardly  got  enough  for  the  pigs,  anyway." 

The  "Health  Project/'  of  4-H  Clubs,  likewise,  influenced 
thousands  of  farm  boys  and  girls  in  improving  their  food 
habits. 

Continued  Progress  Through  4-H  Club  Work  -  The  state  4-H 
staff  consists  of  a  State  Leader,  an  Assistant  State  Leader,  a 
district  supervisor  who  works  in  liaison  with  the  county 
agent  supervisor,  and  several  men  and  women  specialists. 
Work  in  each  county  is  .under  the  supervision  of  county  agents. 
Most  counties  now  have  from  20  to  30  well-organized  4-H 
Clubs  and  usually  a  county  4-H  Club  federation. 

The  main  county  events  are  the  monthly  club  meetings, 
4-H  tours,  county  fair  and  the  county  achievement  day.  For 
the  state,  the  big  events  are  4-H  camp,  state  fair,  state  con- 
servation camp  and  Junior  Livestock  Show.  The  most  im- 
portant  national    events   are   the   National   Dairy   Show,   Na- 
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tional  4-H  Camp  and  National  Club  Congress.  These  events 
mark  the  utmost  in  achievement  and  honors  for  the  club 
members  as  well  as  exciting  (and  tiring)  days  for  both  mem- 
bers and  leaders. 

Construction  on  the  Minnesota  State  Fairgrounds  of  the 
4-H  building  in  1939  was  a  tribute  to  T.  A.  Erickson,  his  staff, 
the  county  agents,  thousands  of  local  leaders,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent   achievements    of   the   members   themselves. 

Dad  Erickson  wrote  of  this  building: 

"This  fine  building,  located  on  the  high  point  of  the 
grounds,  with  a  beautiful  setting,  represents  the  deep  inter- 
est of  the  people  of  Minnesota  in  rural  youth  and  in  4-H 
work.  The  building  is  357  feet  long,  162  feet  wide,  and  three 
stories  high.  The  third  story  is  equipped  as  a  dormitory  for 
2,000  club  members.  The  second  is  furnished  to  feed  them 
in  a  fine  dining  room,  seating  a  banquet  of  more  than  2,000. 
The  first  floor  is  used  for  exhibits  and  demonstrations.  The 
building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $610,000." 

An  editorial  published  in  a  county  newspaper  expressed 
the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Erickson  is  held  all  over  his  native 
state : 

"When  the  roll  of  truly  great  men  in  Minnesota  is 
called,  it  should  include  the  name  of  T.  A.  Erickson,  leader 
of  the  boys  and  girls'  club  movement  in  this  state.  Kindly, 
sympathetic,  and  cultured,  he  has  left  the  imprint  of  clean, 
decent  citizenship  and  character  on  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  farm  boys  and  girls  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact 
during  the  last  28  years." 

Up  to  1951  the  agents  devoted  approximately  one-third 
of  their  time  to  boys  and  girls  club  work.  As  home  agents 
were  placed  in  counties,  their  work  was  divided  about  50-50 
between  adult  and  youth  work. 

In  1941  there  were  4,227  adult  and  4,568  junior  4-H  local 
leaders  and  by  1951  there  were  6,309  adult  and  6,106  junior 
4-H  local  leaders. 

Business  and  professional  leaders  in  urban  centers  have 
given  wonderful  support  in  various  ways.  Projects  and 
events  have  been  financed;  personal  interest  and  leadership 
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have  been  shown :  urban  groups,  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Lion  and 
Commercial  Clubs  have  given  strong  help;  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  contributed  each  year  for  special  4-H  awards 
by   these  groups. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  a  pleasing  increase  in  the 
quality  of  4-H  Club  work.  In  the  special  report,  "Extension 
Work  in  Minnesota,"  appears  a  summary  of  4-H  accomplish- 
ments for  1950.  There  were  50,969  4-H  members  enrolled, 
the  highest  enrollment  to  date  with  99,486  project  enrollments. 
There  were  more  than  2,000  local  clubs  with  6,000  volunteer 
local  leaders.  That  year  the  members  raised  28,055  head  of 
livestock,  366,976  chickens  and  grew  51,873  acres  of  crops. 
They  canned  186,111  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  110,- 
569  pounds   of  other   food. 

In  addition,  4-H  girls  planned  230,463  meals  and  made 
26,238  articles  for  the  home.  They  made  45,944  garments 
for  themselves  and  remodeled  17,859  other  garments.  They 
also  mode  5,403  pieces  of  furniture  and  refurnished  1,428 
rooms.  During  the  year  there  were  29,334  members  enrolled 
in  health  activities. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  interest  in  4-H  work  is  indi- 
cated by  the   table   of  enrollments  by  years : 

1912   . 200 

1919 13,020 

1929 37,209 

1940    49,258 

1950   50,959 

The  4-H  Club  work  provided  the  country  boy  and  girl 
an  opportunity  to  associate  with  a  larger  body  of  friends  with 
common  interests  and  similar  ambitions.  It  broadened  their 
outlook  on  life  and  for  many  gave  them  for  the  first  time 
the  pride  of  ownership  and  faith  in  themselves. 

In  more  recent  years  the  second  generation  of  4-H  mem- 
bers is  enrolling  as  members  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
of  the  third  generation  of  youngsters. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Erickson's  retirement  on  June  30, 
1940  until  June  30,  1949,  A.  J.  Kittleson  served  as  State  4-H 
Club  Leader  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  University.     Much 
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of  the  time  he  suffered  from  a  heart  ailment.  He  gave  the 
"last  full  measure  of  devotion"  to  work  with  the  young  peo- 
ple whom  he  loved.  He  died  in  his  sleep  the  night  of  June 
30,  the  day  of  his  retirement   from  Extension. 

Leonard  Harkness  who  had  been  county  agent  in  Blue 
Earth  County  succeeded  Mr.  Kittleson. 

Five  men  who  rendered  yeoman  service  while  serving 
as  county  agents  or  on  the  Minnesota  4-H  Club  staff  have 
since  gained  added  recognition  in  their  chosen  field.  These 
are  Maynard  Coe,  State  4-H  Leader,  Kansas ;  Ed  Aiton  heads 
the  national  4-H  program  from  the  Washington  office ;  Ken- 
neth Ingwalson,  state  Club  Leader,  New  Jersey ;  Paul  Moore, 
State  Club  Leader,  Montana ;  and  Norman  Mindrum,  Director 
of  the  National  4-H  Foundation.  Has  any  other  state  fur- 
nished as  much  state  and  national  rural  youth  leadership  as 
Minnesota? 

Among  the  women  4-H  and  rural  youth  leaders  who  are 
outstanding  for  their  long  years  of  unselfish  service  are  Mrs. 
Margaret  Baker,  Amy  Wessel,  Kathleen  Flom,  Mildred 
Schenk,  Gwendlyn  Malum  Batchlor  and  Ruby  Christianson. 

There  is  little  question  but  that  the  4-H  background 
training  in  4-H  work  has  been  an  important  factor  in  en- 
couraging members  to  go  on  to  college  and  to  seek  a  greater 
field  of  service.      This  is  true  of  those  named  above. 

Many  of  the  present  Home  and  Agricultural  agents  were 
members  and  junior  leaders  of  4-H  Clubs,  as  were  Cliff  Cairns, 
T.  H.  Fenske,  Myron  Clark,  Edward  Slettom,  Roland  Abra- 
ham, LeRoy  Donnay  and  Ralph  Comstock,  to  name  a  few 
among  the  growing  number  who  have  added  stature  to  4-H 
training. 

Home  Work  in  More  Recent  Years  -  The  good  work  of  home 
specialists  has  had  previous  mention.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  career  women  with  many  years  of  distinguished 
service.  They  have  made  an  impressive  impact  on  the  home 
life  and  living  standards  of  rural  Minnesota. 

In  this  group  we  should  mention  Eva  Blair,  Inez  Hobart 
and  Ina  Rowe  in  Nutrition ;  Nora  Hott,  Lois  Reid,  Eves 
Whitfield   and  Athlene   Scheid,   Clothing;   Charlotte   Kirchner 
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and  Helen  Matheis,  Home  Furnishings  ;  Mary  May  Miller, 
Home  Management ;  Belle  Osborne  Fish,  Child  Care  and  Fam- 
ily Living,  and  Cora  Cooke,  Poultry. 

Following  the  placement  of  eight  home  demonstration 
agents  and  three  urban  agents  in  1919,  additions  to  the  county 
home  staff  came  slowly.  There  had  been  some  shift  in  coun- 
ties but  only  four  additional  counties  made  provision  for  home 
agents  during  the  next  15  years.  Eight  more  were  placed 
following  the  addition  of  Bankhead- Jones  funds  in  1935.  By 
1941  there  were  27  counties  with  home  demonstration  agents, 
and  during  the  years  of  World  War  II,  there  were  11  more 
added. 

The  movement  to  place  home  agents  gained  momentum 
with  the  availability  of  Bankhead-Flanagan  funds  on  July  1, 
1945.  This  Act  provided  sufficient  money  to  pay  salaries  at 
going  rates  and  provided,  in  addition,  $300  per  county  for  ex- 
penses. During  the  next  18  months,  approval  and  necessary 
county  funds  were  secured  in  most  of  the  remaining  non- 
home  agent  counties.  Thirty-eight  additional  counties  ap- 
propriated for  the  service.  Now,  however,  it  became  diffi- 
cult to  find  qualified  personnel  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill 
the  vacancies. 

By  1951  there  were  58  home  agents  on  the  job,  which 
left  a  third  of  the  counties  still  unfilled.  At  this  time  their 
average  annual  salary  was  $3,624. 

The  placing  of  home  agents  in  so  many  counties  has 
given  better  balance  to  the  Minnesota  extension  program  and 
strengthened  the  work  in  4-H  and  farm  women. 

As  home  agents  were  added  to  county  staffs,  they  re- 
lieved the  agricultural  agents  of  this  phase  of  organization 
and  often  increased  the  number  of  local  leader  groups.  The 
agricultural  agents  continued  to  carry  on  in  counties  without 
home  agents. 

The  local  leader  program  reached  its  peak  in  numbers 
of  leaders  (7,954)  and  in  services  as  it  so  successfully  carried 
on  the  program  in  Food  Production,  Preservation  and  Utiliza- 
tion during  World  War  II.  During  the  post-war  years  the 
enrollment  dropped  back  to  approximately  the  pre-war  level. 
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Soon  thereafter  came  a  steady  and  encouraging  growth  un- 
til, by  1951,  there  was  a  total  of  45,000  women  enrolled  in 
Clothing,  Home  Furnishings,  Nutrition  Home  Management 
and  Family  Relationship  projects.  This  means  a  member- 
ship representing  almost   every  third   farm   in   Minnesota. 

In  1946  Director  Miller  strengthened  the  district  super- 
visory staff  by  adding  a  district  4-H  supervisor  and  a  dis- 
trict home  supervisor  in  each  of  the  three  supervisory  dis- 
tricts. It  was  about  this  time  too  that  the  title  "home  dem- 
onstration agent"  was  changed  to  "Home  Agent,"  and  now 
they  could  no  longer  be  colled  "home  demons." 

On  July  1,  1946  Amy  Wes- 
sel  was  appointed  District 
Home  Supervisor  for  the 
south  district ;  Esther  Mc- 
Kowen,  northeast,  and  Eve- 
lyn Morrow,  northwest. 
Miss  Wessel  and  Miss  Mc- 
Kowen  had  been  serving  as 
assistant  State  Demonstra- 
tion Leaders  since  August  1, 
1943.  Miss  Newton  retired 
June  30,  1948  and  was  re- 
placed by  Miss  Dorothy  Sim- 
mons as  State  Leader. 
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Dorothy    Simmons 


Farm  Families  Helped  -  The 

1950  home  report  shows  that 
38,005  families  were  assisted 
in  food  preparation ;  30,016 
in  the  technology  of  food  preservation ;  29,767  families  were 
assisted  in  improving  their  diets  (they  were  getting  slimmer)  ; 
22,429  were  helped  through  the  clothing  project  and  8,075  in 
the  selection  of  house  furnishings  or  equipment.  There  were 
comparable  reports  for  1951.  During  these  later  years,  many 
of  the  project  enrollees  were  daughters  of  earlier  members. 

By  1952  the  major  interests  of  rural  home  makers  were 
still  in  the  fields  of  nutrition,    child    development,    clothing, 
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home  beautification,  modernization  of  the  home,  and  poultry 
management,  but  there  had  been  remarkable  changes  in  the 
technology  of  home  making.  There  had  also  been  great 
changes  in  the  techniques  of  teaching.  The  farm  home  had 
to  a  large  extent  been  modernized  with  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  central  heating,  bath  rooms,  and  electrical  equipment. 
Kitchens  were  smaller,  more  convenient  and  serviceable.  Up- 
to-date  laundry  equipment  had  been  installed  in  a  "utility" 
room. 

The  hired  girl  and  her  successor  the  "maid"  are  a  thing 
of  the  past,  automatic  equipment  to  some  extent  taking  her 
place.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  raising  a  family 
remain  unchanged.  The  automobile  has  shortened  distances 
and  old  communities'  interests  and  community  living  have  to 
some  extent  suffered.  There  are  still  problems  but  they  are 
different  problems. 
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Chapter  21 

COUNTY  AGENT  TENURE 
AND  EXTENSION  FINANCES 

Tenure  -  The  average  tenure  of  the  400  men  who  had  served 
as  county  agents  in  Minnesota  and  whose  services  had  been 
terminated  by  1947  was  4.55  years.  There  had  been  a  cutting 
off  at  both  ends.  Some  were  misfits  and  had  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  their  services  terminated  by  mutual  agreement  of 
the  county  and  state  offices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  training 
and  experience  on  the  job  was  useful  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor, and  many  agents  advanced  to  more  satisfying  and 
financially  remunerative  positions.  Approximately  40  agents 
had  been  promoted  to  more  attractive  positions  in  extension 
at  the  state  level. 

The  study  mentioned  below  shows  that  34.9  per  cent  of 
the  400  agents  served  less  than  two  years  and  51.6  per  cent 
less  than  three  years.  On  the  average,  12  agents  had  been 
replaced  annually  for  a  21  year  period  and  up  to  1951  less 
than  18  per  cent  had  served  more  than  10  years.  Only  2.8  per 
cent   had  25   years   of   service. 

Quoting  from  the  "Tenure  Study" :  "The  consistency 
with  which  length  of  tenure  follows  the  salary  curve  seems 
rather  significant.  Analysis  of  the  total  of  extension  funds 
used  by  the  various  states  indicates  that  states  with  high 
support  pay  the  higher  salaries,  -  -  the  states  with  the  higher 
salaries  have  the  lowest  turnover  of  personnel  and  on  the 
other  hand  states  which  more  largely  depend  on  county  funds 
average   lower   salaries   and   a   higher  rate   of  turnover." 

The  average  tenure  in  the  states  studied  ranged  from 
25  years  down  to  four  years.  One  must  recognize,  too,  that 
a  year  or  two  of  on-the-job  training  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
full  requirements  of  the  job. 

No  doubt  the  salary  scale  has  also  been  a  factor  in  the 
tenure  of  home  agents.  There  is  here,  however,  another 
important  factor:  they  are  young  and  "eligible"  and  the  turn- 
over has   been   rapid.      The   average  tenure   for  home   agents 
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on  the  job  in  1951   was  3.06  years.        The  average  tenure  of 
those  who  had  retired  prior  to  1951  was  2.01  years. 
Finances  -  Difficulties  encountered  in  the  early  days  of  Ex- 
tension financing  have  already  been  mentioned. 

As  the  county  agent  made  friends  and  became  establish- 
ed in  his  county,  increased  support  was  reflected  in  more  Farm 
Bureau  members,  which  meant  more  financial  aid  in  counties. 
Acquaintances  made  through  working  with  4-H  Club  mem- 
bers helped  and,  as  interest  gradually  grew  in  home  dem- 
onstration work,  the  women's  influence  helped  build  both  the 
Farm  Bureau  funds  and  added  pressures  on  county  commis- 
sioners for  needed  appropriations. 

County  boards  were  generally  reluctant  to  increace  ap- 
propriations in  support  of  Extension  work.  This  was  not 
always  because  they  were  not  sympathetic  to  the  needs. 
However,  there  were  usually  one  or  two  members  of  the 
board  who  were  economy  minded  or  downright  "against," 
and  they  may  well  have  been  representing  the  sentiments  of 
their  districts. 

As  the  work  expanded  and  proved  itself,  soliciting  from 
private  interests  was  discontinued  and  more  funds  became 
available  from  governing  bodies. 

As  the  county  Farm  Bureau  Associations  and  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  enlarged  their  commercial  activities, 
Farm  Bureau  funds  allotted  to  Extension  gradually  diminished 
to  a  token  contribution.  On  the  basis  of  percentages  of  funds 
appplied  to  agricultural  agents'  salaries  and  expenses,  the  high 
per  cent  was  30.2  in  1921.  By  1937  this  had  dropped  to  .14 
of  one  per  cent,  then  a  gradual  increase  to  2.82  per  cent  by 
1947. 

During  the  depression,  funds  dropped  from  both  county 
and  Farm  Bureau  sources.  In  four  years,  1930  to  1933,  the 
drop  was  as  follows : 

Year  From  County      From  Farm  Bureau 

1930  $152,635.50  $26,105.00 

1933  92,834.90  8,261.00 

For  many  years  salaries  of  agents,  specialists  and  super- 
visors were  low  in  comparison  to  similar  positions  in  other 
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states  having  equal  agricultural  importance.  County  agent 
salares  were  low,  in  part  at  least,  because  they  were  in 
reality  determined  by  the  county  Extension  committee  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the   county   appropriation. 

During  the  depression,  for  all  members  of  the  state  staff 
salaries  were  cut  15  per  cent  across  the  board.  This  was 
changed  to  10  per  cent  the  second  year  and  5  per  cent  the 
third  year,  following  which  it  was  restored  to  the  1932  salary 
scale.  During  these  years  one  hung  on  to  his  job  if  he 
could  and  was  thankful. 

One  weakness  in  soliciting  Extension  funds  seems  to 
have  been  the  reluctance  of  the  University  legislative  com- 
mittee to  request  needed  funds  for  county  agent  work.  For 
many  years  the  financing  patterns  varied  considerably  from 
those  of  other  states. 

By  1947-48  when  the  study  was  made  by  the  writer, 
Minnesota  ranked  fifth  in  the  nation  in  agricultural  income. 
Funds  for  Extension  work,  however,  ranked  far  below  this. 
Minnesota  ranked  17th  among  all  states  in  allowance  for 
Federal  funds,  28th  in  state  funds,  14th  in  county  funds,  and 
31st  in  average  salary  paid  county  agents. 

This  could  indicate  that  for  Minnesota  the  state  contri- 
bution was  the  weakest  link,  but  that  more  of  both  state  and 
county  money  was  needed  to  attract  and  hold  the  more  highly 
qualified  men. 

Average   salaries  of  Minnesota  county  agents  follows: 

1912  $1,500  to  $2,000 

1938    $2,509 

1941    $2,565 

1945    $2,915 

1949   $4,667 

1951    $4,930 

Funds  available  on  a  percentage  basis  were: 
Source  1937      1947       1949     1951 

Federal    29.50     28.95     29.73     27.35 

State   25.77     23.44      19.06     22.33 

County    34.59     44.79     50.45     47.26 

Farm   Bureau  14        2.82        3.76     3.06* 

*  From  Supervisors  Annual  Reports 
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There  have  been  substantial  increases  in  federal  funds 
since  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914.  The  major  federal  ap- 
propriations are  as  follows : 

Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914:  $480,000;  $10,000  to  each  state. 
Appropriations  increased  each  year  until  total  reached 
$4,100,000. 

Capper-Ketcham  Act  of  May  29,  1928:  $930,000;  $20,000 
to  each  state.  Required  legislative  assent  but  no  state  off- 
set funds ;  specified  purpose  to  further  develop  Cooperative 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  for  men,  women,  boys  and 
girls.  Funds  used  mainly  for  home  demonstration  and  4-H 
Club  agents. 

Bankhead-Jones  Act,  June  29,  1935.  $1,000,000  for  the 
first  year,  $5,000,000  thereafter,  basis  rural  population.  State 
offset   funds   required. 

Bankhead-Flanagan    Act,    $4,500,000   the    first    year    and 
$4,000,000  additional  for  the  next  two  years,   required  offset 
funds.      Minnesota's  share  of  these  monies  was : 
1945  -  $116,574  1946  -  $219,195  1947  -  $323,816 

Approximately  89  per  cent  of  these  funds  was  used  for 
extension  agents  and  provided  major  expansion  in  funds  for 
home  agents. 

During  these  years  also, 
Director  Miller  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict Federal  Reserve  Bank 
and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  St.  Paul 
District  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration and  was  granted 
three  months'  leave  to  serve 
as  consultant  to  European 
governments  on  Agricultur- 
al Extension  work.  He  was 
also  granted  two  years'  leave 
to  serve  as  Chief  of  the 
E.  C.  A.  mission  to  Ireland 
in  1950-51,  and  in  other 
capacities  in  the  "Point  4 
Program."  Skuli  Rutford  suc- 
ceeded P.  E.  Miller  as  Ex- 
tension Director. 
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Skuli   Rutford 


Chapter  22 
IN  CONCLUSION 

A  Supporting  Group  Without  a  Name  -  Toast  to  the  Ladies  - 
Changes  in  the  Countryside  -  Faces  Have  Also  Changed  - 
Opportunities  for  Growth  Came  Through  Organization  -  The 
Day's  Work. 

A  Supporting  Group  Without  a  Name  -  It  is  not  surprising 
that  there  has  grown  up  in  each  county  an  unorganized  sup- 
porting group  composed  of  people  who  have  actively  parti- 
cipated in  and  received  help  from  the  services  of  the  agents. 
These  are  the  folks  who  have  served  as  cooperators,  dem- 
onstrators leaders  and  members  of  such  educational  groups 
as  4-H  Clubs,  home  groups,  program  and  other  committees, 
the  Extension  committee,  community  organizations  and  nu- 
merous other  groups  organized  or  otherwise  assisted  by  the 
agents. 

It  includes  not  only  farmers  and  farmers'  wives,  but  also 
editors,  bankers,  preachers,  business  men,  county  officials  and 
other  community  minded  persons  who,  because  of  their  in- 
terest and  participation  in  Extension  Work,  became  its  firm 
supporters. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  present  support 
apparently  was  not  anticipated  in  the  early  days  of  the  Serv- 
ice. There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  have  been.  The 
development  has  been  a  slow,  although  a  very  natural  one. 

There  has  been  no  effort  to  weld  the  various  elements 
into  one  overall  Extension  group  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
that  the  support  of  Extension  continues  as  an  individual 
volunteer   affair. 

Toast  to  the  Ladies  -  This  narrative  would  be  incomplete 
without  reference  to  the  outstanding  contributions  of  the 
loyal,  hard-working  office  secretaries.  Without  the  effi- 
cient help  of  the  career  women,  the  effort  might  well  have 
ended  in  failure.  The  well-deserved  recognition  has  not  al- 
ways been  forthcoming. 

Mary  Archer  Randolph,  later  with  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  many  years;  Sadie  Currier, 
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Mrs.  Evelyn  Fitzpatrick,  Viola  Stallman,  and  Bernice  Gjovig, 
to  name  a  few  among  many  at  the  State  Office,  have  given 
loyal,  conscientious  service  over  the  many  years.  How  could 
Extension  have  made  progress  without  them  and  others? 
And  the  county  office  secretaries  -  -  long  with  the  title  of 
"Office  Assistant."  They  were  assistants,  yes,  and  recep- 
tionists, accountants,  file  clerks,  all  in  one — cheerful,  hard- 
working, indispensible  persons.  They  contributed  loyalty 
and  sincere,  honest  workmanship,  often  times  and  especially 
in  the  early  years,  for  a  meager  wage. 

During  the  first  years  of  county  agent  work,  office 
hours  were  from  eight  to  six,  including  Saturday  Then,  as 
now,  an  occasional  Sunday  was  devoted  to  typing  the  annual 
report  so  it  would  not  be  late  at  the  State  Office.  Of  course, 
they  did  win  respect  and  prestige,  and  most  of  them  "loved" 
their  jobs. 

Countryside  Changes  -  Driving  along  a  country  road  in 
autumn  now,  one  sees  fine  herds  of  Holstein  cows  and  broad- 
backed  Herefords  and  other  dairy  and  beef  cattle  at  pasture. 
The  hog  lot  seems  overflowing  with  meat  type  hogs :  York- 
shire, Hampshire,  and  the  rainbow  colors  indicating  the 
"three-way  cross".  Poultry  flocks  are  white  leghorns,  but 
not  too  many  small  flocks.  Along  the  road  will  be  several 
large,  two-story  poultry  houses  or  perhaps  a  cluster  of  four 
or  five  large,  four-story  buildings.  Along  the  road  may  also 
be  observed  turkey  flocks  ranging  from  an  estimated  1,000 
to  perhaps  10,000  birds. 

Many  farms  are  being  farmed  on  the  contour.  For  the 
most  part,  the  buildings  are  well  painted  and  the  landscaped 
farmsteads  are  neat  and  colorful.  Machines?  Yes:  tractors, 
combines,  hay  balers,  field  choppers  and  tractor-mounted  corn 
pickers  may  be  at  work  in  wonderfully  tall  corn  and  80  bushel- 
per-acre  ears  may  be  dropping  in  a  continuous  flow  into  the 
attached  wagon  bunk.  As  you  drive  down  the  road  through 
the  brown  corn  fields,  you  will  also  see  the  green  aftermath 
of  the  many  alfalfa  stands.  The  lofts  of  big,  red  barns  will 
be  bulging  with  neatly  baled  alfalfa  and  there  are  weathered 
stacks  beyond. 
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Faces  Have  Also  Changed  -  The  writer  recently  drove  one  of 
these  roads.  He  stopped  now  and  then  to  visit  the  old  friends 
of  long  ago,  one  a  former  county  agent  had  just  retired  at 
73  and  was  moving  to  town.  Stopping  at  the  home  of  a  very 
good  friend,  we  found  the  house  was  vacant,  the  place  de- 
serted. On  inquiry  we  found  that  both  the  man  and  wife 
had  passed  on  but  a  "renter  would  soon  be  operating  the 
place."  Most  of  the  old  friends  had  "crossed  the  river,"  but 
in  many  cases  their  children  and  grandchildren  were  carry- 
ing on.  These  had  been  our  friends  of  the  earlier  years. 
What  grand  friends  !  What  wonderful  people  ! 
Opportunities  for  Growth  Came  Through  Organization  -  The 
great  work  that  county  agents  have  done  through  assistance 
in  the  field  of  organization  has  often  been  overlooked.. 

Purpose  of  the  organization  work  carried  on  through 
the  years  has  been  both  to  provide  organized  groups  through 
which  to  teach  and  to  promote  and  assist  farmers  in  organ- 
izing their  own  technical  groups  and  business  cooperatives. 
These  have  been  local,  county-wide,  state-wide  and  national 
in  scope.  Most  phases  of  this  organizational  work  have  been 
treated  in  these  pages. 

A  simple  chart  listing  is  rather  impressive. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  SPONSORED  BY 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 


Local 

Farmers  Clubs 

Farm  Bureau  Units 

4-H  Clubs  (Boys  and  Girls) 

Home  Project  Groups 

State 
Minnesota  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 

State  4-H  Federation 


County 

County  Farm  Bureau  Ass'n. 
County  Federation  of  4-H 

Clubs 
County-wide  Leaders  Group 
Rural  Youth  Group 
Home    Demonstration   Leader 

Groups 
County  Farm  Bureau  Get- 
Together  and  Picnics 


COOPERATIVE  MARKETING  GROUPS 


Local 

Livestock  Shipping  Ass'n. 
Farmers  Elevators 
Cooperative  Creameries 
Cooperative  Purchasing 

County 
Poultry  and  Egg 


State 

Twin  City  Milk  Prod.  Ass'n. 
Central  Livestock  Shippers 
Land  O'  Lake  Creamery  Ass'n. 
Minn.  Cheese  Federation 
Poultry  and  Egg  Federation 


COUNTY  PHASES  OF  STATE  AND 
NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

Rural  Electrical  Administration 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Rehabilitation  and  Resettlement  (later  Farm  Security 

later  Farm  and  Home) 
Soil  Conservation  Districts 
Feed  and  Seed  Loan 
Drouth  Cattle  Buying 
County  TB  Eradication  Campaign 
County  Brucellosis  Campaign 
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OTHER  RURAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Local  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 

4-H  Shows  Ass'n. 

Colt  Shows  County   Crop  Associations 

Calf   Shows  Livestock    Breeders    (general) 

Artificial  Breeding  Units  Holstein    Breeders   Ass'n. 

Shorthorn  Breeder  Ass'n. 


County 


Aberdeen  Angus  Breeder 


County  Poultry  Association  Ass'n. 

County  Fair  Ass'n.    (a  few)         Swine   Breeders   Ass'n. 

and  numerous  special  wartime  committees. 

Again,  the  county  agent  is  the  man  closest  to  farm  peo- 
ple. He  brought  them  together ;  the  horizons  of  farm  men 
and  women  of  Minnesota  have  been  broadened  through  their 
contacts  with  these  various  organizations.  Thousands  of 
rural  people  have  actively  participated  in  these  groups.  Their 
lives  have  been  warmed  and  enriched  through  opportunities 
thus  provided,  and  through  the  wider  acquaintances  and 
friendships   resulting. 

Through  these  contacts  and  through  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  leadership,  they  have  grown  in  stature.  Their 
influence  has  spread  through  the  state  and  nation. 
The  Day's  Work  -  One  of  the  earlier  objectives  of  Extension 
was  "better  farming"  to  encourage  farmers  to  use  "improved 
practices"  for  the  purpose  of  getting  larger  financial  returns 
from  the  farm  business.  The  objectives  were  not  necessarily 
to  "buy  more  land  to  raise  more  corn,  to  feed  more  hogs 
to  buy  more  land"  but  rather  to  have  the  "better  things  of 
life"  and  "make  their  communities  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live." 

In  later  years,  the  "family  approach"  became  the  watch- 
word and  there  was  more  emphasis  on  taking  the  drudgery 
out  of  farm  work  and  the  home.  Gradually,  over  the  years, 
came  education  in  the  art  of  graceful  living.  There  were 
continually  changing  programs  to  keep  up  with  new  develop- 
ments is  the  agricultural  sciences  and  to  meet  changing 
situations. 
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A  basic  principle  of  extension  has  been  to  help  farm 
people  do  things  for  themselves,  not  to  do  things  for  them. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  all  has  been  in  en- 
listing the  interest  and  participation  of  so  many  people  and 
in  having  a  major  part  in  the  development  of  so  many  rural 
leaders.  More  than  honorable  mention  is  due  the  progressive 
men  and  women  who  provided  the  volunteer  leadership  which 
was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  movement.  This 
great  army  of  rural  leadership  contributed  hours  and  days 
and  weeks  of  their  time  without  compensation  other  than  the 
satisfaction  of  service  to  their  communities.  They  said  they 
received  more  than  they  gave. 

This  has  been  a  story  of  progress  and  people,  of  struggle 
and  achievement,  of  a  revolutionary  educational  movement 
among  farm  people,  simple  people  with  a  savor  of  greatness. 

On  the  whole,  the  accomplishments  have  been  specific 
and  measurable.  They  have  left  plainly  marked  landmarks 
along  the  road  of  better  farming  and  better  living.  The  Ex- 
tension workers  have  been  the  liaison  men  and  women  be- 
tween theory  and  practice.  They  have  translated  the  scien- 
tific language  of  the  researcher  into  farmer  English,  and 
demonstrated  the  application  of  the  new  sciences  in  such  a 
way  that  farmers  were  persuaded  to  try  out  the  recommenda- 
tions. The  farmer  said,  "I  didn't  have  much  time  for  them 
scientific  fellers  but,  by  golly,  it  worked." 

During  these  years  revolutionary  events  have  taken 
place  on  Minnesota  farms,  events  have  changed  the  living 
habits  and  way  of  life  of  country  people  and  there  have  come 
new    and    as    yet    unsolved    problems. 

Credit  for  the  final  success  of  the  work  goes  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  great  county  agents  of  the  state.  It 
was  during  the  period  of  trial  and  error  that  the  better  agents 
won  the  day.  Their  days  were  long  and  sometimes  difficult, 
but  in  the  end  they  won  support  and  public  opinion  put  them 
over  the  hump. 

Did  the  sun  "shine  a  little  brighter"  for  country  people 
as  a  result  of  county  agent  work?  It  would  seem  so,  yet 
this  is  a  question  which  the  country  people  themselves  must 
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answer.  One  might  question  whether  there  is  as  much  con- 
tentment and  happiness  on  the  farm  as  there  was  during  the 
years  prior  to  1912.  With  all  the  progress,  with  all  the 
change,  the  "Farm  Problem"  is  still  with  us. 

The  problems  of  agriculture  have  not  all  been  solved. 
A  new  discovery  in  science  is  but  a  stepping  stone  to  greater 
discoveries.  Progress  brings  change  and  change  requires 
adjustments,  which,  although  reluctantly,  we  must  eventually 
accept.  The  great  achievements  of  the  Extension,  without 
doubt,  still  lie  ahead. 
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APPENDIX 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY 

1886  Farmer's  Institute  started  in   Minnesota 

1887  First  cooperative   creamery  organized 

1909    First   state    appropriation    for   Extension    Work 

1909  First  cooperative  livestock  shipping  association  organized 

(Litchfield) 

1910  A.  D.  Wilson  appointed  first  Extension  Director 

1910    Geo.  F.  Howard  appointed  lecturer  to  work  with  boys  and  girls 
club  work 

1912  Frank  Marshall  made  first  Minnesota  county  agent 

1913  F.   E.   Balmer  first  county  agent  supervisor 

1913  First  county  farm  bureau  organized  in  Minnesota  (Kandiyohi) 

1913  First  county  agent  conference  held  at  Morris 

1914  Smith-Lever  Act  approved  by  Congress 

1915  First  Minnesota   home   demonstration   leader   appointed 

(Bess  Rowe) 

1916  Twin   City   Milk    Producers'    Association   organized 

1917  First  home  demonstration  agent  hired 

(Rosamund  Adams,    Mower   County) 

1917  World  War  I  with  its  many  problems 

1918  First  county  4-H  club  agent  hired  (Maynard  Coe) 

1918  First  Junior  Livestock  Show  held  in  So.  St.  Paul 

1919  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federation  organized 

1919  Farm  Bureau  units  first  organized 

1920  Central   Livestock   Shipping  Association  organized 

1920  A.  D.  Wilson  resigned  as  Extension  Director,  F.  W.  Peck 

appointed 

1921  Minnesota  Cooperative  Creameries  Association  organized 

(L.  O.  L.) 
1921    First  county  local  leader  home  demonstration  group  organized 

(Steele  County) 
1923    First  county  T.  B.  area  free  accredited  county  (Meeker  County) 

1927  Pi  Chapter,  Epsilom  Sigma  Phi,  organized 

1928  Passage  of  Capper-Ketchum  Act  by  Congress 

1933  Passage   of   Emergency  Agricultural  Adjustment   Act 

1935  Passage  of  Bankhead-Jones  Act 

1937  First  rural  electrical  association  organized   (Meeker  County) 

1938  F.   W.   Peck  resigned   as   Extension   Director,   P.   E.   Miller 

appointed 

1939  First  Brucellosis  area  free  accredited  county  (Red  Lake  County) 
1945    Bankhead-Flanagan  Act 
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HONORS  FOR  EXTENSION  WORKERS 
U.  S.  D.  A.  SUPERIOR  SERVICE  AWARD 

1949  -   Carl  G.  Ash  1951   -   Wayne  Weiser 

1949  -   Dr.   W.  A.   Billings  1952   -   Glenroy  J.  Kunau 

1950  -   Cora  Cooke  1953  -  Arthur  R.   Frick 

1950  -   Harold  Pederson  1957  -   Raymond  Aune 

1951  -   F.  L.  Liebenstein  1958  -   Ralph   Wayne 
Harold  R.   Searles   received   (1957)    the   DeLaval  Award 

of   the   American   Dairy   Science   Association   for   outstanding 
service  to  the  Dairy  Industry  carrying  with  it  $1,000  in  cash. 

AWARDS  OF  EPSILON  SIGMA  PHI 

National  Chapter 

CERTIFICATE  OF  RECOGNITION 

1939  -  Bess  M.  Rowe  -  Certificate  of  Recognition  at  Large 

1942  -  T.  A.  Erickson 

1945  -  A.  D.  Wilson  -  Certification  of  Recognition  at  Large 

1946  -  Julia  Newton 

1946  -  Walter  C.  Coffey  -  Certificate  of  Recognition  at  Large 

1959  -   C.  L.  McNelly 

1953  -   T.  A.   Erickson   -   Distinguished   Service   Ruby 

1954  -   Paul  E.  Miller 

-   Frank   E.    Balmer   -    (Nominated   by   Beta   Chapter, 
Washington   State) 
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MINNESOTA  EXTENSIONERS  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

Pvt.  Harold  Anderson,  county  agent 

Pvt.  Edward  Aiton,  Assistant  state  4-H  club  leader,  Army 

Pvt.  Ben  Dietz,  Assistant  agricultural  agent,  Army 

Lt.  Col.   Robert  M.   Douglass,  District   county   agent 
leader,  Army 

Sgt.    Kenneth    Hanks,   Agricultural    agent,   Army 

Pvt.  Allan   M.  Hoff,  Agricultural  agent,  Army 

Sgt.  Burton  Krietlow,  Assistant  agricultural  agent,  Army 

2d  Lt.   R.   E.   McMillen,  Agricultural  agent,  Army 

Ens.  Ellen  L.  Moline,  Home  demonstration  agent,  WAVE 

1st   Lt.   Frank   Svoboda,  Agricultural  agent,  Army 

Sgt.  Harold  Swanson,  Assistant  editor,  Army 

Corp.  Fred  J.  Taylor,  Agricultural  agent,  Army 

Sgt.  Harry  C.  Tooley,  County  club  agent,  Army 

2d.  Lt.  Erwin  J.  Wamhoff,  County  club  agent,  Army 

Of  these,  Kenneth  Hanks  was  killed  in  action  in  the 
Vosges   Mountain   fighting  in  northeast   France. 

Harold  Anderson  was  wounded  in  action  while  serving 
as  an  expert  rifleman  with  a  "half-track"  in  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Patton's  Army. 

Colonel  Robert  M.  Douglass  commanded  the  995th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  of  8-inch  howitzers.  He  served  in  Africa, 
attached  to  General  Clark's  Fifth  Army.  His  outfit  was  in 
support  at  the  Salerno  River  crossing  and  through  the  Italian 
campaign.  The  995th  was  then  transferred  to  the  Seventh 
Army  Corps,  General  Patch  commanding,  and  moved  up 
through  France  making  the  Rhine  crossing  at  Mannheim. 
Then  they  moved  west  across  Germany  until  the  war  ended. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S. 
Group  Control  Commission  in  the  agricultural  secton  at  Frank- 
fort and  later  at  Munich,  Germany,  returning  home  in  late 
1945. 
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EPSILON  SIGMA  PHI 

The   National   Honorary   Extension   Fraternity 

Pi  Chapter,  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  was  organized  in  Minne- 
sota in  December,  1927,  with  Frank  E.  Balmer  as  Chief. 
W.  A.  Lloyd  of  the  Washington  Office  and  founder  of  the 
fraternity  organized  the  first  chapter  in  the  home  of  M.  L. 
Wilson,  then  Montana  Extension  Director,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Pi  Chapter  was  one  of  the  earlier  chapters  to  follow  the 
Alpha  (Montana)  Chapter. 

As  an  organization,  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  has  consistently 
worked  for  the  interests  of  the  Extension  Service  and  for  the 
betterment  of  living  conditions  on  the  farm. 

CHARTER  MEMBERS  1927 


Frank  E.  Balmer 
Frank  J.   Brown 
Mary  L.  Bull 
W.  L.  Cavert 
Spencer  B.  Cleland 
Ralph  F.   Crim 
Theo.   A.    Erickson 
Ray  H.  Giberson 
Inez  Hobart 
Floyd  E.  Hudson 
A.  W.  Jacob 
L.  O.  Jacob 
K.  A.  Kirkpatrick 


A.  J.  Kittleson 
R.  S.  Mackintosh 
John  J.   McCann 
L.  E.  McMillan 
C.  L.  McNelly 
W.  E.  Morris 
Julia  Newton 
C.  D.  Patterson 
W.  A.  Peters 
Lynn  Sheldon 
L.  S.  Stallings 
M.  A.  Thorfinnson 
A.  D.  Wilson 
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Past  Presidents  of  the  Minnesota  County 
Agricultural  Agents  Association 

1942  -   Willis   Lawson 

1943  -   E.  G.  Roth 

1944  -   Ray  Aune 

1945  -   Henry   Werner 

1946  -   George  King 

1947  -   Carroll  Blakeslee 

1948  -   Harold  Pederson 

1949  -   W.  H.  Olson 

1950  -   Wayne  Weiser 

1951  -   Glenroy  Kunau 

1952  -   Carl  Ash 

1953  -   George   Gehant 

1954  -   J.  I.  Swedberg 

1955  -   D.  T.  Grussendorf 

1956  -   Ronald   McCamus 

1957  -   Howard   Balk 

1958  -   Wayne  Hanson 

1959  -   Miles  Rowe 

1960  -   Frank   Svoboda 

COUNTY  AGENTS  WITH  MORE  THAN  25  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE  -  1957 


1922  - 

K.   A.   Kirkpatrick 

1923  - 

L.  0.  Jacob 

1924  - 

Mark  Abbott 

1925  - 

W.  E.  Watson 

1926  - 

D.  C.  Dvoracek 

1927  - 

C  L.  McNelly 

1928  - 

L.  E.  McMillan 

1929  - 

Lloyd  E.  Hudson 

1930  - 

A.  R.  Karr 

1931   - 

A.  W.  Aamodt 

1932  - 

C.   M.  Kelehan 

1933  - 

Robert   Freeman 

1934  - 

A.  H.  Frick 

1935  - 

WT.  A.  Dickinson 

1936  - 

August   Neubauer 

1937  - 

George  Larson 

1938  - 

J.  A.   Salisbury 

1939  - 

F.   L.   Liebenstein 

1940  - 

Ed  Lenzmeier 

1941   - 

C.   F.   Murphy 

Carl  G.  Ash 
Raymond  Aune 
C.  C.  Chase 
Robert  Freeman 
A.  R.  Frick 
Torstein  D.   Grinager 
K.  A.  Kirkpatrick 
Paul  Kunkel 
Geo.  W.  Larson 
E.  C.  Lenzmeier 


F.  L.  Liebenstein 
J.  J.  McCann 
Ronald  McCamus 
L.  E.  McMillan 
August  Neubauer 
E.  J.  Roth 
J.  I.  Swedberg 
Frank  Svoboda 
Henry  Werner 
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There   were  career   women   among  the   office   assistants 
also,  with  up  to  30  years  and  more  of  service.     To  name  a  few 

Amelia  Osmundson  Jorde  Faribault  County 

Juliana  Princen  Lyon  County 

Grace  Jones  Blue  Earth  County 

Cora    Bergland   Mower   County 

Lucinda  Peterson  Hennepin  County 

Anna  Tusek  Itasca  County 

Ruth  Lee  Freeman  Crow  Wing  County 

Helen  Griffin  East  Otter  Tail  County 

Ida  Stadig  East  Polk  County 

Theresa  Rowley  Rice  County 

Lucile  Busch Scott  County 

Arietta   Ness   Swift   County 

Beth  Boom  Traverse  County 

Aquina  Vermaelen  Clay  County 
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